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Works Operations Are Reduced 


Effects of Lighter Buying and Holding Up of Contract Tonnages Beginning To Appear 
—Automobile Builders Press Mills for Price Readjustments and Some Con- 
cessions Made—Traffic Conditions Again Become Unfavorable 


PERATIONS of steel plants more plainly are 
beginning to register the combined effects of 
shrunken buying and the holding back by consum- 
ers of tonnage already booked. With the larger mills, 
new business is running from 50 to 75 per cent of 
shipments, the latter applying to certain subsidiaries 
of the Steel corporation, the prices of which are the 
minimum of the market. In northern Ohio two steel 
works, one of them a specialist in automobile material, 
have been shut down: indefinitely. Two Canton plants 
which are closely allied with the automobile industry, 
are one-third to one-half active. At Chicago consider- 
able independent structural capacity is idle. Similar 
reports of reduced mill activities come from Johns- 
town and other producing points. September’s ingot 
output which was at the rate of 43,410,000 gross tons 
for the. whole country is not likely under prevailing 
conditions to be duplicated in October which usually 
is the banner month of the year in production. 
Bearing upon the reduction of mill output and the 
hesitancy of producers to pile rolled steel under pres- 
ent market conditions, is the recurrence of car short- 
ages at Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Chicago. The 
mills are feeling the withdrawal by the interstate com- 
merce commission of the privilege of obtaining gondola 
cars by permit. Accordingly some material again is 
being accumulated in works’ yards at Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
however, in the past month was able to cut its stock of 
sheets and tin plate from 27,000 to 5000 tons. 
While automobile cancellations of 
steel are pronounced to be virtually 
at an end greater pressure is being 
brought to bear by these builders 
on sheet mills to readjust prices on 
tonnage under contract. Generally these advances have 
been repulsed by the mills on the ground that such 
action would be discriminatory but it is understood 
substantial concessions have been granted by at least 
one producer. Tool steelmakers have taken a firm 
position against rewriting their contracts with their 
automobile trade. It develops that recent cancellations 
and suspensions of bar steel by implement manufac- 
turers in the Middle West actually have been confined 
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to the tractor branch of the industry. Further sus 
pensions of this sort have come during the past week. 
At the same time the makers of straight agricultural 
tools are beginning to feel the effects of a reduced 
demand from the farming interests because of the 
decline in prices for farm products. 

In the settling of prices in major 
steel lines, the disappearance of the 
4.00c quotation in steel) bars is of 
interest since this figure had repre- 
sented the top of the market. It 
is reported that to prevent a steel bar cancellation, 
an independent mill has dipped well below 3.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. At Chicago, fabricating work has been placed 
on the basis of 2.75c, Pittsburgh, for plain material 
from an independent mill. Strength in wire products 
is reflected by the higher basis of spring wire extras 
established by the American Steel & Wire Co. to con- 
form to the recent advances in plain wire. 
Steelmaking pig iron remains in an 
anomalous position with regard to 
the true level of the present market, 
which though soft must continue to 
be considered on a nominal basis in 
the absence of determining sales. In valley basic 
especially, it is apparent that recent resales passed 
through second hands are not truly representative 
of the real price which consumers would be called 
upon to pay for a typical tonnage, and have served 
only to confuse the real situation. The reason for 
the immediate condition is the absolute indifference 
of buyers to close regardless of price because their 
consumptive needs have dropped off. Some steel- 
makers have been reselling iron and in one case this 
week 2000 tons was disposed of. One resale lot was 
offered at $42, furnace, but it is denied by a valley 
steelmaker that it has made sales at this figure. This 
interest, however, reports a sale of several thousand 
tons of high silicon basic for eastern delivery at con- 
siderably above $42, furnace. At Pittsburgh an east- 
ern consumer has reserved 8000 tons for next year 
with prices to be fixed at delivery. Other grades of 
iron are standing unchanged with practically no new 
business moving. 
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Found rymen Face Problem 


S POINTED out in an article appearing else- 
A where in this issue, it is doubtful whether the 
members of the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation have ever gained a better idea of the almost 
limitless possibilities in the annual convention and 
exhibit than was afforded at Columbus last week. 
The convenient grouping of the spacious buildings at 
the Ohio State fair grounds enabled the manufacturers 
of foundry and metal working equipment to display 
their products under ideal conditions and perhaps for 
the first time those interested in the industry were 
given a fair conception of the diversity and extent 
of the equipment exhibited. The arrangement which 
made possible the holding of the technical sessions on 
the exhibition grounds also was a contributing factor 
to the success of the 1920 convention and it gave many 
foundrymen, who previously had been deprived of the 
opportunity, a chance to hear the papers read and dis- 
cussed. Thus the technical meetings were given a 
wider sphere of influence and the foundry industry 
cannot fail to benefit from this broader dissemination 
of technical knowledge. 
By its very success the Columbus meeting brings to 
the fore an important problem which must be met and 
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solved by the new board of directors of the associa- 
tion. This year’s show demonstrated the advisability 
of holding the exhibition in a place where ample floor 
space is available. The only alternatives are to reduce 
the space allotted to each exhibitor or to restrict the 
variety of the products displayed. Neither of these 
suggestions will meet with favor, principally because 
each would weaken the basis on which the success of 
the annual exhibition is founded. 

Coupled with the problem of securing a satisfactory 
place for the display of equipment, is the equally diffi- 
cult task of finding a city in which the exhibition hall 
goes hand in hand with adequate hotel facilities. 
Much complaint was heard at Columbus because of the 
limited number of good hotel rooms and were it not 
for the shortage of hotels in Ohio’s capital city, there 
is no question but what the association would benefit 
by holding its next meeting there. In fact, there are 
many foundrymen who believe that the advantages of 
the fair grounds as an exhibition grounds more than 
offset the inconvenience caused by the inadequate 
hotel facilities. 

The association has shown in its many years of 
successful activity that there is a certain advantage 
secured in the changing of the meeting place each 
year. No doubt the elements of surprise and novelty 
have something to do with this success. At any rate, 
it would seem advisable to search diligently for an- 
other city in which exhibition space with conveniently 
adjoining meeting rooms are combined with adequate 
hotel accommodations. Failing in this search, the 
board probably could not do better than to decide to 
return to Columbus next year. 





Strike Steel Loss Is Shown 


OW much tonnage of steel was lost to the 
H industry by the steel strike in the calendar 

year of 1919 now is ascertainable with com- 
parative accuracy by an analysis of the official sta- 
tistics covering the production of steel ingots and 
castings in various finished lines put out the past 
week by the American Iron and Steel institute. Up 
to this time the extent to which the strike had affect- 
ed production had been a matter of pure speculation 
as definite figures were lacking. The output of ingots 
exclusively in 1919 is shown to have been 33,694,795 
gross tons. According to the monthly figures of ingot 
production issued by the American Iron and Steel 
institute which were suspended at the outbreak of 
the strike and were not resumed until January, 1920, 
the country was making steel in July and August, 
1919, at the average rate of 3,085,000 gross tons 
monthly. Had this rate been continued in the four 
months from September, 1919, to January, 1920, it 
would have made the full year’s output approximately 
36,000,000 gross tons, since during the first eight 
months of 1919 the steel works turned out 23,600,000 
tons in round figures on the basis of the monthly 
announcements of the institute. This indicates that 
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the loss to the industry in the last four months of 
1919 was approximately 2,300,000 tons, or the differ- 
ence between 36,000,000 tons, the likely output had the 
strike not intervened, and 33,694,795 tons, the actual 
figure. 

Finished steel production in 1919, it is noted, did 
not decline in quite the same degree as steel ingots 
compared with 1918. The loss in steel ingots ex- 
clusively over the preceding year was 9,356,227 tons 
or 21.7 per cent. In ‘finished material the reduction 
was 6,054,210 or 19 per cent. The reason for this 
is not easily determinable but it is quite probable that 
it was due to the large amount of war steel which 
had accumulated in mill and second hands from the 
previous year’s production and subsequently was put 
through the finishing mills. 

It is of interest to note that despite the loss in the 
general total of finished material produced, several 
lines showed increases over 1918. These were wrought 
steel pipe with 2,212,575 ‘net tons against 2,087,521 
tons the previous year, black sheets with 2,099,840 net 
tons against 2,073,639 tons, wire nails with 13,094,221 
kegs compared with 12,279,800 kegs, and concrete bars 
419,021 tons against 344,020 tons. Cast iron pipe also 
shows a gain from 344,620 to 419,021 tons. These 
increases in the face of the loss in total finished out- 
put tend to emphasize the unusual demand that pre- 
vailed in these particular lines. 





Rate Unification a Heavy Task 


N ATTEMPTING to bring order out of chaos 
| resulting from the refusal of some states to ad- 

vance intrastate freight and passenger rates to 
the level of the interstate rates, the interstate com- 
merce commission appears to be making slow prog- 
ress. The commission no doubt is acting so cautiously 
as to exasperate large shippers who must contend 
with some 30 schedules of rates throughout the coun- 
try, yet the principle involved is so far-reaching and 
momentous as to warrant the greatest deliberation. 
Submerged by the railroad administration, the inter- 
state commerce commission, through the Cummins- 
Esch act, has come into its own again and apparently 
is attempting to obtain domination over intrastate as 
well as interstate railroad rates. 

The Cummins-Esch act looks forward to a new or- 
der in American railroading. It contemplates, in the 
next five to seven years, the consolidation of the vari- 
ous railroads into strong coast-to-coast carriers. Then 
greater than ever, it is pointed out, will be the need 
of a strong governing body to wield wise authority 
over these systems. Theoretically, of course, there 
can be no doubt that a fair-minded commission would 
be more helpful to the carriers than the present 49 
authorities. 

Meanwhile, the commission has a task on its hands 
in attempting to bring intrastate rates in line with its 
new interstate ones. The task is all the more diffi- 
cult in those states which have granted partial ad- 
vances. The commission has the power to ferret out 
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individual intrastate rates and declare them discrim- 
inatory to interstate rates, but to so handle an entire 
state is another and a more difficult problem. But 
back of any court action which may result will be the 
intent of the federal commission to blanket all of the 
state commissions. Obviously, it is a situation requir- 
ing decisive action with the utmost promptitude pos- 
sible if the railroads and the shippers are to know 
upon what they may count in the adjustment of na- 
tional industrial conditions. 





Do Americans Overlook Upkeep? 

EWS that the LeviaTHan, a $15,000,000 liner, 

is now unmarketable as the result of neg- 

lect during a single year carries with it a 
lesson not only of governmental waste but of the 
rapidity of deterioration of machinery and equip- 
ment in all industrial lines when attention to upkeep 
is relaxed. The depreciation in the case of the Le- 
VIATHAN has reached a large sum. Even on the 
assumption that any figure is considerably exag- 
gerated the item is large enough to arrest attention 
and to cause owners of machinery and equipment in 
all lines to take stock of their upkeep efficiency. 
High class machinery, such as that of a great liner, 
deteriorates very rapidly. In fact, it is an axiom 
that the more expensive a piece of machinery is, the 
more rapid is its deterioration, if left without proper 
care, 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
farmer leaves his mowing machine or tractor out in 
the open over winter and then expects it to operate as 
well as ever the next season. A manufacturer of 
automobiles recently said a large part of the public 
demand for machines each year was caused by the 
lack of care on the part of users and the automo- 
bile scrap pile in this country was fully twice as 
large, compared with the sales, as it is in France or 
England. Are the manufacturers ag a whole here 
prone to overlook the importance of care and upkeep 
of equipment? Is the plant owner who looks with 
critical eye at the farm implements standing in the 
open as he drives by, any less guilty of waste in his 
equipment than is the farmer? One manufacturer re- 
cently undertook the repair of broken tools and effect- 
ed a saving of thousands of dollars a year. Cleanli- 
ness is also one of the factors in upkeep. 

Now that the rush of production is subsiding, the 
manufacturer with the lowest operating costs is going 
to have a much higher advantage. This means main- 
tenance of equipment will become a still bigger fac- 
tor in successful production. Several plants have 
established what they call maintenance crews, men 
who spend their entire time keeping machinery in 
correct working condition. The effect of this is not 
only to cut down the bills for new equipment but 
also to reduce the time lost through breakdowns and 
faulty operating tools. No plant is too small to 
warrant some sort of upkeep organization even if it 
be only part time of one man. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


CORRECTED TO WEDNESDAY NOON— SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 1098 AND 1102 
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carbon, per pound contained, Austrian-Czech Markets ......... 1054 Rot pressed, : lee jeopegeuh 
maker's plant eecesetececess 0.18 to 0.19 Refractories eeoeses pees sctkds shale Hot pressed, heragon seed ap PWR Ta 50 off 
eH . aa per Coke By-Products .............. 1084 Hot pressed. hexagon tapped........ lst 
oe pumnd — em 80 Canadian Market Letter......... 1085 Cold premved. square tapped........ list + $1.00 
cording to analysis.......... . Gua pressed, smmre blank........ 1.00 
Ferro carbon-titantum, carloads, Machine Toole .............-++: 1088 pressed, hexagon tapped...... list + $1.00 
producers plant, per net ton... 200.00 Cold pressed. hexagon biank........ Hist + $1.00 
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. 
Prices Present and Past 
Representative market figures yesterday, one month ago, three months ago and one year ago 
Prices given in this table are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales, at the dates named 
Prices A 

Oct. 153, Sept., July. Oct., ons ee es Oct 

i920 1920 1920 1919 1920. 1920 1920 ©. 1918 

Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh. .... $ 50.46¢ $50.46 $46.80 $29.35 Iron bars, Cleveland .............. $4.50 430 400 2.75 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh... 50.40 50.46 47.40 27.15 Iron bars, Chicago mull............ 3.75 3.75 3.75 2.70 
*No. 2 Foundry, val. del. Pittsburgh 48.96 40.56 46.40 28.85 EEE Bidocasc cs ccccocuss 3.48 363 352 2.72 
*No. % Foundry, Chicago, furnace.. 46.00 46.00 44.40 27.55 Beams, Pittsburgh ........-....... 3.10 $10 325 245 
e or Chicago... . 53.50 58.30 57.50 33.15 Beams, Philadelphia ............... $45 3.57 3.50 2.695 
Malleable, valley ................. 47.50 50.50 44.80 29.15 Tank plates, Pittsburgh............ 3.25 3.50 3.50 2.65 
Malleable, Chicago ............. -. 46.50 46.50 44.90 28.00 Tank plates, Chicago............... 3.63 3.88 3.77 2.89 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 42.00 42.00 42.30 27.45 Tank plates, Philadelphia........... 3.60 3.75 3.75 2.895 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton...... 46.00 46.80 44.00 28.80 Sheets, bik. No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 7.00 7.00 7.00 435 
Basie eastern, del. eastern Pa...... 51.25 51.65 44.25 27.90 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh 5.00 5.00 5.00 | 8.55 
®*No. 2X, Virginia, furnace........ 50.25 50.25 44.75 30.35 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 7.50 7.50 7.50 5.70 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelph 52.75 53.75 48.10 32.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.2 
Gray forge, valley del., Pittsburgh.. 50.9 50.95 45.40 27.65 Connellsville furnace coke............ 17.00 . re ~ 
o oS. rm 170.00 170-00¢ 200.00¢ 110.00 _Comnelisille funace coke........... 7.0 16.90 15.20 4.15 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh... 65.00 8.50 70.00 43.20 4; Ay @ -Slhas > he -1- 
Sheet bars. open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 65.00 68.50 75.00 43.20 eavy melting steel, Pittsburgh...... 28.00 28.60 25.70 20.00 
Billets, bessomer, Pittsbagh..... ‘ ‘00 60.00 65.00 39.30 Heavy melting steel, eastern, Pa 23.75 26.40 22.00 19.55 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... 60.00 60.00 65.00 39.30 Heavy melting steel, Chicago......... 22.00 24.20 23.7 18.80 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh............. 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.35 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania... 31.50 84.40 33.50 27.00 
Steel bars, Chicago..........-.0-+. 4.13 3.93 3.52 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chicago.............. 24.50 27.50 28.10 22.00 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............ 4.85 4.85 4.50 2.745 Rerolling rails, Chicago............. 36.00 88.50 3490 26.80 

tNontinal. 1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 2.25 to 2.75 silicon. delivered. 
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Pig Iron Drifts with Few Sales 


Steelmaking Grades Continue in Nominal Position and Actual Prices Purely Specu- 
lative—Resale Basic Offered at $42 Furnace —Buyers Indifferent Because of 
Reduced Needs—-Foundry Iron Holding Steady 


Philadelphia, Oct. 12.—At the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Pig Iron associa- 
tion last Friday it developed that sales 
by eastern furnaces during the past 
month were so small as to ‘be in- 
significant. All furnaces however have 
enough orders on the average to keep 
them busy nearly to the end of 
February. Shipments during the past 
month were heavy so that stocks at 
eastern furnaces are smaller than a 
month ago. There is a good deal of 
dissatisfaction over coke market con- 
ditions and the furnaces are averse 
to placing first half contracts for fuel 
at present prices. Makers generally 
declare they see no reason for reduc- 
ing pig iron prices since such action 


in view of the present sentiment 
among consumers, would stimulate 
buying. Furthermore the furnaces in 


view of their sold up condition are 
not much concerned over the lack of 
buying at this time. Consumption is 
reported to be very heavy and the 
fact that big shipments are being made 
on contracts is believed to mean that 
iron is not being piled in unduly large 
proportions in consumers yards. Cost 
of producing iron for some eastern 
furnaces at present is not as high as 
$46 so that with large tonnages of $40 
iron still due, such stacks claim they 
are making no profit. In view of this 
condition the furnaces eagerly are 
looking ahead for an easier coke mar- 
ket. Sales during the past week in- 
volved small tonnages of prompt 
foundry iron at $50 and $51 furnace 
base. There were also some resales 
at $1 to $2 less. No business has 
been done in basic low phosphorus or 
other grades. A few small inquiries 
are out for malleable but there is not 
much disposition to close on the part 
of the consumers. 


Quiet Rules at Chicago 

Chicago, Oct. 12.—Interest in pig 
iron on the part of consumers con- 
tinues in abeyance and no sign of 
renewed buying has made its appear- 
ance. Not only do consumers expect 
somewhat lower quotations, but pro- 
ducers and sellers are also of the 
opinion that the market generally will 
be at a somewhat lower level later 
in the year. An important producer 
in Chicago, who has been maintaining 
quotations corsiderably lower than 
delivered prices from other territories, 
believes competing iron from outside 
the Chicago district will come down 
to its own level before the end of 
this year. Meanwhile no change has 
been made in either spot or future 
delivery on the part of Chicago pro- 
ducers, $46. furnace, for 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon, prevailing. So little business 
is being done that it is difficult to 
determine whether attractive  ton- 
nages might bring out lower figures, 
but apparently, except in the case of 
some steel works basic, nothing un- 
der this figure has been done. In- 
creased tonnage: of resale iron is 
coming onto the market, lots of 
1000 to almost 19,000 tons having 
made their appearance. This iron 
has been offered on the basis of $43, 
Chicago, for nothern iron, and $39, 
Birmingham, for southern and actual 


sales have been made of southern 
resaie iron at $40, Birmingham. 
While not all this resale iron has 
been absorbed, some spot tonnages 


have been soid at the regular price, 
which has not been disturbed by the 
resale offerings. Tractically no _ in- 
quiry is being received except for 
occasional small lots for prompt de- 
livery. A few inquiries for first half 
of 1921 are coming out, but do not 


tonnage being sold 
One such inquiry 
for 600 tons of 


result in much 
for that delivery. 
now current calls 
northera foundry for first half.  Sil- 
veries are dull with little demand 
While the general quotation is $60, 
furnace, which is being maintained bs 
Jackson county interests, it is cer- 
tain that some tonnage can be placed 
at $55, furnace, for 8 per cent. Pro- 
ducers in the Chicago district find 
melters take all the iron produced at 
furnaces, and nothing is being piled. 
Requirements of railroads as to equip- 
mient inake it necessary to ship more 
iron in certain directions than others, 
but furnaces find no difficulty § in 
sending out their entire production. 
While some hold orders have been 
received, there are sufficient requests 
for anticipation of shipments to more 


than balance this condition. 

Piles Are Reduced 
Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 11.—Stocks 
in the Birmingham district were re- 
duced 31,791 tons during September 
owing to the improvement of trans- 
portation conditions. Foundry iron 


on hand Oct. 1 was 64,693 tons as com 
pared with 89,474 tons Sept. 1, a de 
crease of 24,781 tons. Machine cast iron 
shipped during September totaled 1212 
tons leaving 75 tons in stock Oct. 1. 
Warrant stocks were untouched during 
last month, 1600 tons beine on record 
Oct. 1 the same as Sept. 1. 
Takes First Half Tonnage 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Indicating the 
uncertainty of the position of blast fur- 
nace interests as to prices for the first 
half is the fact that a vallev maker 
has made a reservation for 8000 tons 
of basic for that delivery for an east- 
ern consumer, the price to be that pre- 
vailing at time of shipment. The fur- 
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nace being unable to know what produc- 
tion costs, particularly the price of coke, 
will be, did not feel justified in naming 
a flat price. General market is in a 
confused state and no direct sales of 
iron ate reported. There are rumors 
that basic iron has been offered by a 
steel works furnace at as low as $43 
valley for last quarter shipment. An- 
other steel works interest also is said 
to be offering standard basic iron for 
this delivery. It is apparent that good 
sized tonnages of basic iron could be 
bought from furnaces at $45 valley or 
less. The market for bessemer iron is 
in a similar position and lots of this 
grade also could be bought for the 
price named on basic, according to re- 
ports. A steel foundry interest is said 
to have resold 200 tons of a total of 
1000 tons of bessemer iron for prompt 
shipment at $46 valley. This iron was 
bought at $47 valley about two months 
ago. A producing interest which has 
heen selliine foundry iron in excess 
of its own requirements reports the 
sale of tonnages approximating 1000 
tons of No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 
silicon) durine the past week at $47 
valley for early shipment. Fair sized 
tonnaves of steelmaking iron for resale 
are reported to be on the market. In 
view of the declining prices and the 
maintenance of hich levels of coke. one 
‘merchant furnace interest is consider- 
ine the idea of restrictine its canacitv 
and to take care of its principal oblica- 
tions until the position becomes settled 
at lower levels. claiming that the nar- 
row margin of profit afforded under 
the present ensts does not warrant ca- 
pacity production. 


Are Piling up Reserves 


Roston, Oct. 11—-Pig iron deliveries 
are reaching New England in greater 
tonnage than present consumption and 
while stocks generally are not up to 
normal for winter reserve, still large 
incoming shipments tend to keep buy- 
ing at a minimum. Foundrymen here 
as elsewhere seem willing to wait some 
marked chanee before placing first half 
contracts. Resale iron continues to figure 
in the local market. In fact, during 
the past week little else but resale 
tonnage appeared. Southern furnaces 
report some small orders for prompt 
delivery but orders from the northern 


furnaces for any delivery have been 
limited practically without exception 
to carload lots. The Sloss Sheffield 


Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., ap- 
parently has confidence in continued 
firmness of prices and in the New 
England market, for it is rapidly es- 
tablishing a fairly substantial supply 
base at Providence. By Nov. 1 this 
interest will have approximately 10,000 
tons of four silicon grades in its New 
England yards, but as this for the 
most part has been shipped by barge, 
a heavy transportation charge attaches, 
and the iron, although on a $42, Birming- 
ham base, is considerably above the 
forward delivery market in New Eng- 
land. Prices at furnaces have not 
changed during the week. Deliveries 
from the Buffalo district have been 
coming through in particularly large 
tonnages and the first half 1919 con- 
tracts are rapidly being completed. In- 
quiry practically does not exist. A 
large consumer has been asking prices 
but is thought to be merely feeling out 
the _market. New England railroads 
are in the market for some locomotive 
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tonnage and other material, and found- 
ries supplying railroad castings are an- 
ticipating good business throughout the 
winter. Where the chief dependence is 
on the automobile and machine tool indus- 
try foundrymen are not working full 
time. 


Deliveries Continue Heavy 


New York, Oct. 11—Actual buying 
of pig iron in this district continues 
to be restricted to moderate tonnages 
for spot and nearby shipment and the 
total involved in such buying is com- 
paratively small. A number of con- 
sumers are figuring on their first half 
requirements but they do not regard 
this as a good time to buy and their 
interest is limited to getting quota- 
tions. None of the furnaces are urg- 
ing their customers to buy. In fact, 
pig iron makers all have enough busi- 
ness on hand to keep them fully 
occupied till past the end of the year, 
and in most cases through January 
or February. They are not interested 
in selling ahead, particularly because 
they are uncertain regarding condi- 
tions over the first half. 

While there have been a number 
of requests from consumers for the 
deferment of shipments on contracts, 
the furnaces counterbalance these with 
requests for anticipated deliveries. 
Fundamentally, therefore, the  situa- 
tion still is very strong. Too, while 
there is no disposition to buy pig iron 
jor next year, a good many consumers 


need more iron for this year. One 
large consumer, is on the point of 
placing several thousand tons of 
foundry for this year. During the 


past week small sales of foundry iron 
here have totalled a few thousand 
tons. A considerable portion involved 
eastern Pennsylvania iron booked 
direct by the furnaces at prices rang- 
ing from $51 to $52, base, furnace. 
Eastern Pennsylvania at resale sold 
around $2 lower than this level. While 
no sales of Buffalo or Virginia found- 
ry appear to have been made by fur- 
naces in those districts, there have 
been resales at prices ranging from 
$48 to $50, base, furnace. 

Business of the past week involved 
2000 tons of basic, for shipment this 
year. New export inquiries include 
2000 tons of steelmaking iron which 
is expected to be closed shortly. Noth- 
ing has come of the large export in- 
— previously reported as current 
ere. 


Sales At Market Price 


Buffalo, Oct. 12.—Selling of pig iron 
during the week past has been at a 
minimum. Despite the fact the price 
is reported to have weakened, no in- 
stance of Buffalo iron being sold be- 
low the market has been found, except 
certain tonnages of resale metal. That 
there is resale iron offered has 
prompted some buyers to seek it in 
the hope it can be acquired at a price 
lower than the market. Transactions 
of this kind have taken place within 
the past month. Strong denial is made 
that 3000 tons of malleable recently 
were sold at $47.50 Buffalo. One in- 
terest quoting on 12 carloads of mal- 
leable during the week asked $51.25 
and declined to make any concessions. 
Furnacemen feel with their present 
heavy volume bookings they are in 
position to hold out for the market 
price. Every local furnace maintains 
it is quoting nothing but the mar- 
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ket. Several sales of small lots of 
foundry have been made. One in- 
terest sold 150 tons of No. 2 plain 
(1.75 to 2.25 silicon) at $50 and No. 


2X (2.25 to .2.75 silicon) at $51.25. 
This is for delivery over the first 
quarter. Another interest reports the 


sale of a few carloads of miscellaneous 
lots. 


Sales Almost Eliminated 


Cleveland, Oct. 12.—Almost a com- 
plete absence of sales has marked the 
pig iron market in Cleveland and sur- 
rounding district the past week. The 
largest transaction learned was 500 
tons of 2.25 to 2.75 silicon iron for 
this year’s shipment which went to 
a consumer outside this territory at 
$48.25 valley, or $47 furnace base. 
This is the figure which continues to 
be quoted by furnaces in immediate 
Cleveland territory. Other sales have 
been yf ms mn in carloads. Resale 
lots of foundry and other grades con- 
tinue to be offered but consumers are 
so indifferent in making any purchases 
at this time that not many of these 
lots are being absorbed although the 
latter would be obtainable at some 
concession. Malleable appears firmer 
than other grades and is quoted at 
$47.50 furnace. The basic market still 
remains to be established through 
transactions by producers direct since 
it is clear that the recent purchase of 
1000 tons for prompt shipment at $46 
valley through a Cleveland middleman 
by a Warren, O., consumer was a 
resale transaction. The real market 
is just as likely to prove to be con- 
siderably under that figure and for the 
present it must remain quotable only 
at a nominal price. A valley steel- 
maker is understood to be willing to 
sell from a stock tonnage at $45 val- 
ley or less and iron probably ‘would 
be available in other directions at less 
than $45 on a firm offer. A_ broker 
bought 2000 tons of basic in this terri- 
tory from a consumer at a concession 
and this was a forced sale. An offer 
of 1000 tons of resale basic in this 
territory this week with intimations 
that an attractive purchase might be 
made, failed to command any atten- 
tion. The disinterested position of 
basic buyers as stated, is due to the 
reduction of consumption: which has 
been more in evidence the past week. 
The Cromwell Steel Co., Lorain, O., 


has shut down its plant indefinitely, 
and the Central Steel Co., Massillon, 
virtually has suspended temporarily. 


The United Alloy Steel Co. at Can- 
ton is operating five out of 19 open- 
hearths, the Canton Sheet Steel Co., 
two out of four and the Otis Steel 
Co., Cleveland also has materially re- 
duced its steelmaking activities. Fur- 
nace operations are being adversely 
affected by inferior coke now being 
shipped in. All the leading merchant 
producers of iron in Cleveland terri- 
tory report that consumers continue to 
take iron well on contracts and except 
in the cases of one or two furnaces, no 
iron is being accumulated. 


Sales in Northern Iron 


Cincinnati, Oct. 12.—The pig iron 
market is quiet, and prices appear to 
be stable although southern foundry 
No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) is obtain- 
able freely at $42. Some _ inquiries 
have come into the market during the 
past week from manufacturing inter- 
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ests in central Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois for moderate tonnage for delivery 
during first quarter. Northern iron is 
selling at $46, furnace base, and con- 
sumers are making future contracts 
at this level. Little new business is to 
be had for southern iron and the few 
contracts being placed are at a narrow 
range from $42 to $43. On the whole 
buying, both spot and future, is ex- 
tremely light. It is estimated that 
less than 6000 tons have been placed 
in this market in the past week. 


Users Now Holding Off 


St. Louis, Oct. 11—Buying of pig 
iron is virtually at a standstill. No 
sales were heard of in the past week 
and there were few inquiries. The 
quietness which has prevailed among 
sellers for some time is passing on to 
users melting being in considerably 
less volume than in recent months. 

Foundries report some cancellations 
and numerous demands to hold back 
on finished. and semifinished products. 
Further shrinkage in unfilled orders is 
reported by many plants. The gen- 
eral trend of prices is downward and 
until a stable level is reached melters 
are not likely to resume buying on 
any sort of scale. At present the 
quotable figure is $42 for No. 2 
foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon). Several 
selling agencies, however, had resale 
iron to offer at a concession under 
this, but so far as could be learned 
users were not to be tempted. The 
Birmingham interest which has been 
quoting $38, still names that price, 
but last week a manufacturer tried to 
get 500 tons, but was unable to obtain 
any part of it. The quantity of resale 
iron on the market is showing a 
heavy increase. Stove makers in this 
district are not beginning as usual to 
stock up their warehouses. The fi- 
nancial status is not such as would 
encourage stocking up. Prices for 
finished and semifinished iron and steel 
goods hold fairly firm. The demand 
however, is less urgent. 


Delivery of Iron Continues 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 12.—Deliv- 
ery of pig iron from Southern fur- 
naces continues active and the accu- 
mulated product besides the regular 
make is being moved out. Little new 
business is being booked. Some in- 
quiries are coming in from northern 
eastern and northwestern sections. 
No concessions have been offered by 
producers to induce business and $42 
for No, 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 sili- 
con) is the general price. Special 
analysis irons have dropped a little 
but the foundry and general base is 
$42. Production is not interfered 
with materially. One furnace was 
blown out for repairs and not be- 
cause of any fuel shortage. The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
blew out a furnace but will have an- 
other ready for blast immediately 
Home consumption is not falling off 
perceptibly. The plate mill of the 
fabricating plant of the Chickasaw 
Shipbuilding & Car Co. was idle in 
the past week due to an accumulated 
output and the rolling mills at Besse- 
mer, belonging to the Tennessee com- 
nany, will be idle this week for 3 
similar reason. Foundries and ma- 
chine shops of the district have plenty 
of business in hand and more in 
sight. 
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Coke Market Is Strong 


Spot Furnace Fuel Sells 50 Cents Higher in Week—Car ‘Supply Still 
Inadequate and Production Shows Some Decline 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—The market for 
spot furnace and foundry coke is 
strong. That for furnace coke shows 
an increase of 50 cents a ton over 
the quotation of one week ago and 
now is quoted at $17 to $17.50 with 
some sales going at as high as $17.75. 
The market for spot foundry coke is 
quoted at $17.50 to $18 but negotiations 
for this grade involve light tonnages. 
Somewhat increased demand is held to 
be largely responsible for the stronger 
tone of furnace coke. One interest 
which is preparing to blow in a new 
furnace is in the market for coke and 
this has been a factor in advancing 
prices. A sale of spot furnace coke 
made yesterday went at $16.50, ovens, 
bu this was in the nature of a con- 
tinuous purchase from a source of 
supply where the furnace interest had 
been obtaining fuel at that figure and 
was not considered to be representative 
of the market. The car supply in the 
Connellsville region this week has 
been fair but production still remains 
at too low a level to force a break in 
prices in view of the existing demand, 
which, while not heavy, has shown 
an increase. According to the Connells- 
ville Courier, production for the week 
ending Oct. 2 was 190,180 tons as com- 
~ey with 202,844 tons in the preceding 
wee 


Cover for First Half 


Boston, Oct. 11.—Despite high prices, 
coke consumers are rapidly falling in 
line in covering first half requirements. 
Both the New England Coal & Coke 
Co.. Everett, Mass., and the Provi- 
dence Gas Co., Providence, R. I., are 
emphasizing the sliding scale form of 
contract. The Everett producer has 
withdrawn its flat rate form of contract 
entirely. Consumers favor the sliding 
scale, even though many of them have 
benefited during the past few months 
through flat rate contracts placed earlier 
in the year at a low figure. One dealer 
estimated the total tonnage sold in 
the Boston market during the past week 
was approximately 50,000 tons. 


Spot Fuel Sells Up 


Philadelphia, Oct. 12.—Considerable 
spot foundry coke has been sold in 
this district at $18 to $18.50, Connells- 
ville, and a sizable tonnage of spot 
furnace at $17.50, ovens. Foundry 
coke has been offered for first half at 
$15, but consumers are not showing 
much interest and dealers are not dis- 
posed to seek first half business due to 
a fear of rejections and cancellations 
if the market goes off. 


Eastern Market Fluctuates 


New York, Oct. 11—The coke market 
bere continues to fluctuate with the car 
supply. On the whole, the tone is 
strong. A large tonnage in the aggre- 
vate has peen sold during the past week. 
Practically all of this involved spot and 
nearby shipment. Unlike New Eng- 
land, where consumers have bought con- 
siderable by-product foundry coke for 
first half during the past week, there 
is a lack of interest here for first half. 


Spot foundry coke now is quoted at 
$17.50 to $18, Connellsville, and spot 
furnace at $16.50 to $17, Connellsville. 
A leading Connellsville operator is offer- 
ing first half foundry coke at $15, 
Connellsville. It is expected the north- 
ern New Jersey by-product maker will 
fix its price on first half fuel shortly. 
Export inquiries continue but, due to 
the car supply, sellers hesitate to pro- 
vide coke shipments to make any given 
steamer. 


Maintain High Prices 


Cincinnati, Oct. 12.—In spite of in- 
creased production and better move- 
ment from the ovens and a seeming 
decline in buying, coke prices are being 
maintained at the recent high level. 
Foundry consumption has shown a 
slight increase during the past week 
and Cincinnati dealers shipped to 
manufacturers in central Ohio a con- 
siderable tonnage. Contract orders are 
not being booked because consumers 
hang to the opinion that prices for de- 
livery during the first quarter will be 
lower. Producers and sales agencies 
are urgent in their argument that lower 
prices are improbable and that 1921 
schedules will in_all probability be on 
a higher level. The market is inactive 
except as to actual immediate require- 
ments. 


Demand Good But Not Urgent 

St. Louis, Oct. 11—The week has 
developed no change in the coke situ- 
ation worthy of note. The demand 
ig still tremendous, but considerably 
less urgent than during the past few 
months. Tonnages for prompt ship- 
ment are difficult to obtain in size, 
but offerings for the future are loosen- 
ing up considerably. One important 
interest is offering coke for first half 
delivery at $15, and it is expected 
others will meet, if not go under this 
quotation. A number of agencies re- 
port 100 per cent deliveries since the 
middle of September. Coal is also 
moving and requirements are being 
gradually covered. The demand for 
steaming coal has fallen off. Prices 
are firm, but expected to break sharply 
soon. Should the present weather 
continue a month, and no strike occur 
at the mines meantime, the shortage 
of bituminous is likely to disappear. 


Coke Production Improving 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 12—By the 
end of this week it is believed coke 
production in this district will have 
resumed its former pace. Lagging 
at two by-product plants was noted 
during the past two weeks. The 
strike of the coal miners is on the 
wane with the militia in control. As 
the coal output improves the ovens 
are getting better supplies. The 
greater burden now in the strike is 
as to domestic coal production. A 
state fuel administrator has been 
named and all coal above contracts 
which have been in existence since 
last April will be handled, the price 
fixed and directions given for ship- 
ment. 
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Tractor Plants Retrench 


Cancellations of Bar Tonnage in Middle West Attributable to 
These Interests—4.00c Price Disappears from Market 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—With considerable 
cancellations of bar tonnage on the 
part of agricultural implement makers, 
it appears that some explanation may 
be enlightening. Practically all this 
cancellation comes not from the manu- 
facturers of what formerly was regard- 
ed as agricultural implements, but 
from the tractor branch of the busi- 
ness which is relatively new. 

This business, closely allied to the 
automobile industry, is suffering much 
the same difficulty, but inasmuch as 
tractors are being built largely by -ag- 
ricultural implement dealers, cancella- 
tions from this source have been some- 
what misunderstood. However, de- 
cline in prices of farm products is hav- 
ing some effect on the situation, and 
farmers are curtailing somewhat in 
their expenditures, the effect of this 
being felt gradually by builders of 
actual farm tools. Aside from this 
development, the soft steel bar situa- 
tion is practically unchanged and in 
the Chicago district both the leading 
interest and the leading independent 
have nothing to offer until well into 
the next year. 

Demand for bar iron continues ex- 
cellent, with new business being booked 
about equal to production, and prices 
ranging from 3.75c to 4.00c, mill, the lat- 
ter being applied on small sizes by at 
least one maker. Bands are quoted at 
4.50c, Chicago mill. Hard steel bars 
continue at 4.50c, on the part of at 
least one maker, with demand some- 
what slack, although implement mak- 
ers are pushing for the delivery of 
their contract tonnages. Due to re- 
stricted supply of old rails, all mills 
producing these bars in this district are 
running single turn. 


4.00c Price Disappears 


Philadelphia, Oct. 12.—A price of 
4.00c, Pittsburgh, has disappeared en- 
tirely from the steel bar market here 
and top figure now is 3.50c. The pre- 
vailing level of independent producers 
is 3.25c to 3.50c, Pittsburgh. Inquiries 
have fallen off to almost nothing. Forg- 
ing bars now are easy to get at 4.00c, 
Pittsburgh. While most of the bolt, 
nut and rivet makers have signed up 
their customers for fourth quarter at 
advanced prices based on 25 off list for 
% x 4-inch cut-thread, machine bolts 
with hot-pressed nuts, some makers 
continue to take care of their trade on 
basis of 50 and 10 off. 


More Cancellations Reported 


Pittsburgh, Oct 12.—While said to 
involve comparatively light tonnages, it 
is reported there have been more can- 
cellations of contracts for merchant steel 
bars. Implement makers continue to 
Stay out of the market in the hope of 
getting lower prices, and the lull, to- 
gether with cancellations and suspensions 
has reficcted a softer ton in prices. 
The range auoted by independents still 
is 3.25c to 4.00c, base, but the minimum 
is taken to be much more representa- 
tive than the maximum, and this has 
become particularly emphasized as the 


result of the action of certain independ- 
ent makers in reducing their price from 
3.50c to 3.25c. One interest which has 
been quoting 4.00c during the past week 
has taken business at this level and 
reports a sale of 400 tons of spring steel 
at 4.25c, but it is understood the ton- 
nage was taken because of the early 
delivery promised. Makers Of steel 
bars remain in a _ strong position in 
view of their heavy bookings. Makers 
of iron bars say there has been a de- 
crease in inquiries and new business, but 
they also are heavily committed. Re- 
fined iron bars are quoted at 5.00c to 
5.50c. 


implement Makers Cancel Contracts 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—The most in- 
teresting development in the market 
for cold-finished steel bars during the 
past week has been the action of im- 
plement makers in canceling contracts. 
Some makers report there has been a 
brisk inquiry coming drom miscellane- 
ous interests for cold-finished steel 
bars and some spot tonnages are going 
at as high as 6.00c. Fart of this busi- 
ness is coming trom automobile mak- 
ers. The market, however, is easier 
and is quotable at 4.00c, the new price 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., to 
4.25c. Deliveries on new business are 
being promised in two to three 
months, showing mills have been able 
to move up their schedules and also 
that their bookings have been affected 
considerably by cancellations and sus- 
pensions. Operations are estimated at 
8> per cent, 


Labor Lack Cuts Production 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12—Lack of labor has 
cut the production of nuts, bolts and 
rivest and operations in this district 
vary from 60 to 90 per cent of capacity. 
Producers are well committed for the 
remainder of the year and would be able 
to increase their output considerably if 
they had sufficient labor. While some 
cancellations have been made, they are 
comparatively light. 


Release Suspended Tonnages 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Some automobile 
and other interests have requested mills 
to release tonnages of hoops and bands 
which have been ordered suspended. 
At the same time some additional can- 
cellations have been made and the mar- 
ket is easier, leaving mills in a position 
to take additional new business, and for 
rather early delivery. By reason of this 
it is believed the price of. 5.50c asked 
by independents could be shaded. 


Large Bolts Are Slow 


Chicago, Oct. 12—While the bolt 
and nut situation in general is strong, 
and most makers have large order 
books. with much inquiry current, some 
makers are in need of tonnage of large 
bolts to round out their operation. 
The situation in this specialty is some- 
what less uniform than formerly, some 
makers being booked ahead for prac- 
tically their entire output to the be- 
ginning of the year, while others have 
some production yet unsold. While a 
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few western makers have adopted the 
higher schedule put forward by some 
eastern makers, most quotations are 
on the basis of the lower schedule 
which has prevailed for some time. 


Rail Options 


In Middle West Exceed Mill Capacity 
—3500 Car Order Deferred 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—With practically 
all important railroads having indi- 
cated the tonnage of standard steel 
rails they desire for 1921 extensions, 
it appears that more rails will be asked 
than the Chicago mill can supply. Ac- 
cordingly it is entirely probable roads 
will be given somewhat less tonnage 
than they asked for, based on previous 
purchases in normal times. The new 
year will be entered with 40 to 60 
days’ production taken up by the over- 
hang of 1920, so that only 10 months 
production can be figured on for sales 
purposes. No announcement of prices 
on rails for 1921 delivery has been 
made by the leading interest. 

No further inquiry for railroad cars 
has been made during the past week, 
and no contracts for new cars or re- 
pairs have been let. Carbuilders and 
railroad men are coming to the opinion 
that comparatively little activity in car 
buying can be expected during the re- 
mainder of this year. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis rail- 
road has placed an order for 5300 tons 
of rails with the Illinois Steel Co. 


Order 1700 Cars 


New York, Oct. 11.—An outstanding 
buyer in the car market is the Gulf 
Coast line, this railroad closing on 500 
box and 50 tank cars to the Amrerican 
Car & Foundry Co. and 400 gondolas 
to the Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Other orders include 100 hoppers for 
the Westmoreland Co., the business 
going to the American Railway Equip- 
ment Co. and 500 composite hoppers 
for the Clarkson Coal Mining Co., the 
contract being placed with the Haskell! 
& Barker Car Co. The United Fruit 
Co., New York City, has placed 25 
ballast cars with the Koppel Industrial 
Car & Equipment Co., and 30 with the 
American Car & Foundry Co. The 
United Fruit Co. is now in the market 
for 100 flat cars. Inquiries include 1000 
refrigerator cars for the Great North- 
ern railroad; 250 cane cars for the 
West India Sugar Firance Corp.; 100 
fiat ears, 175 gondolas, and 250 box 
cars for the American Railway Equip- 
ment Co.; 50 freight cars for the Great 
Southern Lumber Co, Bogalusa, La.: 
10 box cars for the Wabash railroad: 
and 200 box car bodies for the Balti- 
more & Ohio. The Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas has postpored action on its 
inquiry for 3500 cars in the expectation 
of lower prices. An additional order 
for 20 locomotives has been placed 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
by the Western Maryland. 


Market Remains Dull 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12—The market for 
rails and track equipment remains dull. 
There still is considerable discussion as 
to what 1921 prices of standard steel 
rails will he. Prices of independents 
on lieht rails, 25 to 45-mund size. ranee 
from 3.25c to 3.75c, and while most of 
the small amount of business that is 
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bei ced is going at the lower level, 
being ones past week some has bee 
placed at the maximum on promise of 
prompt delivery. Inquiry for small spikes 
still is strong and jobbers and consum- 
ers ate asking that deliveries be made 
as promptly as possible. The Baltimore 
& Ohio is inquiring for 15,000 kegs of 
standard spikes for first half. This 
grade is quoted at 4.00c to 425c. Small 
spikes, 34-inch, Ye-inch and Yrinch, are 
quoted by one independent interest at 
5.9% while the *s-inch size is quoted at 
5.75c. 


=] 


Strong Demand 


Continues for Mill Pipe—Open Top 
Car Priority Expires 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12—Demand for 
fron and steel buttweld and lapweld 
pipe continues to be active but mills 
are so heavily committed they are 
able to take a comparatively light 
tonnage and only for their regular cus- 
tomers. Some jobbers report their 
stocks are almost depleted and are 
urging deliveries against contracts. 
So far as reported there have ‘been 
no cancellations. The order of the 
interstate commerce commission al- 
lowing the use of 60 open-top cars 
daily, for pipe mills in the Pittsburgh 
and valleys district expired last Sun- 
day and while an effort was made 
by producers to have it extended, it 
has not been renewed. The National 
Tube Co. is receiving a better car sup- 
ply and its shipments are nearly as 
great as its production, which is al- 
most at capacity. A portion of its 
tonnage is moving by water. 


Pipe Trading Slack 


New York, Oct. 11.—Little change 
is noted in the eastern cast iron pipe 
market. Trading continues slack, but 
with makers sold well up over the 
remainder of the year, prices are hold- 
ing unchanged. Trading is comprised 
of small, scattered tonnages for do- 
mestic private account. 


Pipe Demand Still Slack 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—Practically no in- 
quiry for cast iron pine is heing en- 
tertained by makers. Gothenberg, Neb. 
opened bids Oct. 12 on 100 tons. De- 
mand for pipe on routine orders and 
for fittings and the like is also shown 
than recently. Part of this dullness is 
due to the season and part doubtless 
to present high prices. Ordinarily at 
this season shops begin building up 
their stocks which are practically at the 
vanishing point now, btu it is a question 
whether they will go ahead with the 
usual program in view of possible de- 
clines in the market. In case stocks 
are not built up it will mean closing. 


Pipe Plants Operating 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 12—While 
the cast iron pipe trade is a little 
slow, new business not coming in to 
any extent, there is still a healthy 
melt of pig iron for pipe to supply 
old contracts. That there will be 
some improvement in the cast iron 
pipe in the near future is an opinion 
here. The money market, it is be- 
lieved, is holding municipalities down 
on many improvements. Consider- 
able cast iron pipe is being shipped 
as the railroad car supply improves. 
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Market Is Quiet 


Few New Tonnages Now Offering Before Mills—Actual Price 
Situation Indefinite but Mills Need Tonnage 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—Steel plates, while 
not as active as bars, are in fair de- 
mand, shipbuilders specifying well on 
their contracts and boiler and tank 
makers taking about as much tonnage 
as usual. It is noted that while new 
business is somewhat less, that specifi- 
cations against contracts and demand 
for shipments are at a high mark, indi- 
cating that consumers need the mate- 
rial. Cancellations are practically un- 
known, being less than normal. 


Eastern Market Quiet 


New York, Oct. 11—It has been 
more than a week since any do- 
mestic plate inquiries involving as 
much as 1000 tons came before the 
trade. In fact, there are no real in- 
quiries of any importance out now. 
Certain consumers in this district have 
been feeling the market. There is 
some interest at present in export 
plate inquiries and there is active 
competition in connection with a 
couple of attractive lots which are 
expected to be placed within the next 
few days. In connection with Lloyd's 
ship plates for export 3.20c, base, 
Pittsburgh, has been quoted during 
the past week. Practically all of 
the independent mills are anxious for 
plate orders but most of these in- 
terests regard 3.25c as minimum. 


Market Quietest in Weeks 


_ Philadelphia, Oct. 12.—Plate demand 
is quieter in the East than at any time 
in many weeks. Only a few miscel- 
laneous requirements are coming out: 
no business of size is in view. In the 
lack of business the market is not 
being tested but plate makers’ ideas 
do not go below 3.25c, Pittsburgh. 
Operations at some plate mills have 
been considerably curtailed. 


Inquiry Is Light 


Pittsburgh, Ost 12.—Inquiry for plates 
is light and owing to the lack of busi- 
ness moving the price position of this 
market has not become clearly defined. 
While the level of 3.50c. Pittsburgh, still 
is quoted by some interests on both 
sheared and universal plates, and of 
3.50c on sheared and 3.25c on universal 
by one independent interest, it is evi- 
dent that these levels are maximums 
and that tonnages could be bought from 
3c to 3.25c. Reports of sales at 
3.00c Pittsburgh, have been heard but 
as yet have not been verified by makers 
in this district. Stocks of plates at mills 
have been considerably reduced. Mak- 
ers still are hoping that the car builders 
soon will come into the market. 


Inquiries and Prices Weaken 


Buffalo, Oct. 12.—Prices are weaken- 
ing with decreased inquiry. One mill 
here has taken several 200 to 300-ton 
lots at prices ranging between 3.25c 
and 3.50c Pittsburgh. Delivery on 
these is almost prompt. About the 
only inquiry is for tank plates. Ship 


plates have ceased to be a factor of 
the market. 


Take Little Business 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 12.—Platemak- 
ers are doing little new business. The 
market is quotable at 3.25c, Pittsburgh, 
although on an attractive tonnage and 
specification, a price lower than this 
probably would not be refused. A 
consumer who was in the market re- 
cently for 2000 tons of sheared stock 
endeavored to get a price under 3.00c, 
Pittsburgh, from mills here but was 
not successful, although one maker in- 
dicated it might accept 2.95c. The 
business, it is understood, was placed 
with a maker in a nearby district 


Resale Lots 


Ferromanganese Sold Under $170 All 
Alloys Are Quiet 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Light tonnages 
of ferromanganese which are movine 
involve small resale lots which are 
being sold at considerably less than 
the price of $170, tidewater, still asked 
by producers of 76 to 80 per cent 
alloy. The market remains extremely) 
dull and there is almost a total ab- 


sence of inquiries or orders. Con 
sumers also are showing no interest 
in the market for spiegcleisen Th: 


figure of $80, furnace, appears to be 
the general asking price for the 18 to 
22 per cent grade and $75 to $77.50, 
furnace, on 16 to 19 per cent. 


Ferro Cargo Sinks 

New York, Oct. 11.—The only de 
velopment of note in ferromanganese 
has heen the sinking of a cargo of 2250 
tons en ronte from Eneland. In view 
of the fact supplies are adequate, 
this loss is not expected to have any 
market effect Demand for ferroman 
ganese continues as dull as at any time 
in the history of the trade. There is 
not an inquiry of importance. First 
hands continue to hold to their nomi 
nal price of $170, ci.f. tidewater. Re 
sale offers at $160 and $165, tidewater, 
have resulted in no business so far as 
is known. Domestic makers of ferro 
manganese have heen threatend by dif 
ficulty in obtaining coke, owing to a 
shortage of railroad motive power, but 
none of the furnaces producing this 
metal has been forced to bank. Latest 
advices from Eneland say the indica 
tions of a tieup of the coal mines in 
that country no longer are threatening, 
so that no interruption to English fer- 
romanganese production is anticipated 
The spiegeleisen market continues strong 
and during the past week small lots 
have been sold at $82.50, furnace, for 
19 to 21 per cent, and $80 for 16 to 19 
per cent 

The Landers, Frary & Clark Mfg 
Co., New Britain, Conn., has called a 
meeting of the stockholders of the cor- 
poration for Nov. 2 for the purpose 
of acting on the recommendation of 
the directors that the capital stock be 
increased from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000. 
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Scrap Continues Softening 


Declines in All Markets with Prices Slumping Lower—Railroad Offer- 
ings Receive No Attention — Inactivity Features All Districts 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1098 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—In the practical ab- 
sence of buying, all grades of iron 
and steel scrap continue to decline, 
the rate being much faster now than 
was the case a few weeks ago. The 
bottom apparently is far away and 
each week sees a decided slump in 
quotations, while buyers appear to be 
uninterested and unmindful of the more 
attractive figures at which their re- 
serves might be replenished. Practically 
the only activity in the market at pres- 
ent is transactions between dealers in 
picking up material to apply on con- 
tracts. Much country scrap is coming 
in, and railroads are offering fairly 
large tonnages, all of which accelerates 


the downward tendency. The Chicago 
Great Western offers 1600 tons, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1300 
tons, the Wabash 1000 tons, and the 
Southern a fairly large tonnage. 
Further Price Softening 
Boston, Oct. 11—Dealers in several 


cases are paying $19.09 for heavy melt- 
ing steel for delivery against old orders 
to Pennsylvania mills. New orders are 
decidedly quiet. Steel mills as a rule 
are not well stocked with scrap but 
in the face of uncertain demand for 
finished products are willing to operate 
from hand to mouth. In the local 
market an export demand still con- 
tinues and for this trade as high as 
$22 was paid for heavy melting steel 
during the week. The Worcester con- 
sumer is out of the market and the bulk 
of the trading is merely an exchange 
from small dealers to the larger ones. 
Foundries in anticipation of lower pig 
iron are running their supplies of cast 
scrap as low as possible. For prompt 
delivery in cases where this grade of 
scrap is needed, $43 and $44 still is be- 
ing paid, but the market generally is 
several dollars below this. Stove plate 
has dropped approximately $1 during 
the week and pipe continues without de- 
mand. Rerolling rails constitute the 
firmest grade in the market and sales 
during the week have been made as 
high as $32.50. 


Market Continues Decline 


New York, Oct. 11.—Further de- 
clines feature the local iron and steel 
scrap market, the reductions ranging 
from 50 cents to $1. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel is now quoted at $19 to 
$19.50, f.o.b. New York; iron car 
axles; $45 to $45.50c; steel car axles, 
$40 to $40.50; old steel shafting, $27 
to $27.50; machine shop turnings, $14 
to $14.50; mixed borings and turnings 
13.50 to $14; ‘stove plate, $25.50 to 

6; and wrought pipe, $17 to $18. 
Trading in all descriptions is exceed- 
ingly dull. 


Buying Is Slack 


Philadelphia, Oct. 12.—Scrap buying 
is almost entirely lacking in eastern 
Pennsylvania hence most prices remain 
unchanged although some are lower by 
reason of the ability to close at re- 


duced figures. Shipments continue 
heavy. Dealers look for a weakening 
for some weeks but think the market 
will strengthen on a buying wave 
sooner than is generally expected. 
Heavy melting steel, frog and switch 
guards are now quoted at $23.50 to 
$24 delivered; railroad wrought at $31 
to $32 delivered. 


Undertone is Softer 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12—The undertone 
of the market for iron and steel scrap 
is softer with practically no inquiry or 
purchases being made by consumers. 
Light tonnages, however, have been 
bought at levels somewhat lower than 
those which prevailed recently. One 
prominent buyer who was considering 
coming into the market for a large 
tonnage of heavy melting steel, it is said, 
has concluded not to do so for the 
present. It is understood this interest 
had in mind the necessity of increasing 
its ingot output following the decline 
in its pig iron production. Low phos- 
phorus steel tonnages have shown a 
decline of $1.50 a ton and now are 
quotable at $31 to $32,, refilecting the low 
operation of electric furnaces. Other 
grades, such as bundled sheets, heavy 
breakable cast, stove plate, railroad coil 
and leaf springs, railroad and agricul- 
tural malleable, rerolling rails, and iron 
and steel car wheels are easier with 
declines ranging from 50 cents to $2. 
Tt still is dificult to get permits over the 
Pennsylvania railroad. They are being 
issued rather freely on the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie. 


Prices Are Nominal 


Buffalo, Oct. 12.—Lack of interest 
on the part of consuming mills makes 
the market dull and lifeless. Shipping 
is going on old orders, but it is two 
or three weeks since any sizable ton- 
nages have been sold. The prices be- 
ing quoted now are nominal there be- 
ing little or no sales. Demand from 
outside the district which kept the 
market fairly active until recently has 
died down. Dealers are still en- 
deavoring to buy at as low prices as 
possible to fill orders, 


Reductions Almost Daily 


Cleveland, Oct. 12.—Further falling 
off in demand in the iron and steel 
scrap market has caused more cuts in 
the Cleveland price list. Reductions 
have been made almost every day dur- 


ing the last three weeks, last week 
being the most severe. The small 
trading is being carried on by the 
scrap dealers themselves. Mills con- 


tinue to cancel orders, reporting inabil- 
ity to handle scrap now lying in their 
yards. Remaining orders when filled 
will practically close the market for 
an indefinite period, dealers say. 


Can’t Give it Away 


St. Louis, Oct. 11—The market for 
iron and steel scrap material con- 
‘nnes downward with the movement ap- 
plying to prices only, and not to mer- 
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chandising activity. An utter lack of 
interest is shown’ by the industries. 
The carriers have for sale approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons, which they intend 
to market regardless of the fact that 
no one wants scrap. The status of 
buying and selling is such, that actual 
prices are hard to determine. Rerol- 
ling rails were marked done another 
$1, to $33 to $33.50, and relays which 
are freely offered, were cut from $45 
to $50, to $40 to $45, and could doubt- 
less be had cheaper. Borings and 
turnings can not be given away, and 
malleable grades are dull to the point 
of inertia. There was an unconfirmed 
report the Steel corporation would enter 
the niarket for a heavy tonnage of scrap. 


Scrap Dealers Confident 


Birmingham, Ala. Oct. 12—The 
lull which started in the scrap iron 
and steel market in the Birmingham 
district two weeks ago continues, but 
dealers believe it won't be long before 
there will be a _ return to activity. 
Some old material is being moved out 
but it is on old contracts. A few 
hundred tons is being bought for 
work on hand but no contracts for 
any period worth mentioning are be- 
ing placed. Heavy melting steel still 
is down. Considerable stock is on 
hand and dealers say they will have 
no trouble whatsoever in getting 
scrap if the demand should take on 
a sudden increase. 





Ore Shipments 


To Interior Furnaces Show Increase— 
No Concellations Made 


_ Cleveland, Oct. 12—Shipments of 
iron ore from Lake Erie docks to in- 
terior furnaces in September amounted 
to 5,596,554 tons, as compared with 
3,698,002 tons in September, 1919. In 
August, 1920, the shipments were 
5,029,207 tons. This reflects the im- 
provement in the car situation. Ship- 
ments to interior furnaces this season 
to Oct. 1 amounted to 23,222,770 tons, 
as compared with 20,724,413 tons for 
the same period last year. The 
amount of ore on dock Oct. 1 was 
9,203,206 tons, while last year the 
amount was 8,203,427. 

Total receipts at Lake Erie ports in 
September amounted to 7,455,979 tons 
against 6,320,415 in September, 1919. 
The receipts for the season up to Oct. 
1 amounted to 31,959,201 as against 
28,389,502 last year. 

At other than Lake Erie ports the 
receipts up to Oct. 1 amounted to 
10,733,758 tons. as compared with 
7,528,816 tons for the same months 
last year. Receipts at Lake Erie front 
furnaces to Oct. 1 were 7,124,204 tons, 
against 6,012,568 tons last year. 

Regarding the present status of the 
ore movement and the prospects for 
supplies during the winter and early 
spring, a prominent figure in an im- 
portant interest with ore, furnace, coal 
and coke connections states that the 
probability of a scarcity of ores is so 
great that in his opinion it will tend 
to stiffen the prices of pig iron. This 
may represent an extreme view of the 
situation, but indicates the apprehen- 
sion that some interests have at pres- 
ent regarding the movement. In this 
connection it is of interest io note that 
dispatches from Duluth quote officials 
of the Oliver Iron Mining Co., that 
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the company will ship 2,500,000 tons 
less this year than in 1919. Last 
year the Oliver company’s shipments 
amounted to approximately 22,000,000 
tons, or 45 per cent of the total. 
Considerable ore was carried over. 

The only order which approaches 
the nature of a cancellaion in the ore 
market is a notice received from one 
shipper to postpone shipments to a 
furnace interest with one stack which 
has a strike on its hands. This in- 
volves less than 20,000 tons. 


Warehou se Demand 


Continues Slack, and Prices Are Easier 
Lull is General 


Detroit, Oct. 12—Leading ware- 
house interests in this district have 
followed the lead of jobbers in other 
districts and are now quoting lower 
prices on structural shapes and plates. 
The new prices went into effect Oct. 
5, shapes now being quoted at 4.18c 
and plates at 4.33c. Prices on other 
material are holding up well, demand 
continuing fair. 


Demand Falls Off 


New York, Oct. 11—Aside from de- 
mand for cold-rolled products, inquiry 
in the local iron and steel warehouse 
market is falling off steadily, and trad- 
ing, as a result, is of only fair volume. 
Prices as a whole, however ,are little 
changed from last week. There is a 
substantial demand for galvanized and 
single pass sheets. 


Structural Prices Lower 


Buffalo, Oct. 12—A _ Buffalo ware- 
house has lowered its selling prices on 
plates and structural shapes. Plates 
are now listed at 4.30c and structural 
shapes at 4.15c effective Oct. 5. Busi- 
ness is a little better though it is not 
brisk. 


No Improvement in Demand 


Cleveland, Oct. 12.—No improvement 
in demand for warehouse material is 
noted in this district, although one 
jobber reports it is still being kept 
busy supplying the tinning trade. 
Prices remain unchanged and to all 
appearances the prices quoted now will 
be in effect for some time. 


Strip Cancellations End 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12—Makers of hot 
and cold-rolled strip steel report that 
cancellations and suspensions by auto- 
mobile interests appear to be at an end 
while some of these consumers are 
making requests to defer shipments for 
two months. Makers are well booked 
for the remainder of the year but are 
able to make better shipments in view 
of cancellations and suspensions already 
made. On certain sizes, shipment can 
be made in 60 to 90 days. Operations 
are estimated at 80 to 90 per cent of 
capacity but interests served by the 
Pennsylvania railroad report the car 
situation has become still worse and 
it is necessary to pile tonnages. There 
has been a shortage of box cars, one 
maker reporting that arg 4 the past 
week the supply was only per cent 
of the requirements and it was neces- 
sary to make shipments in open top 
cars. The maximum level on hot- 
rolled strip now is 5.50c and on cold- 
rolled strip steel it is 8.50c. 
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Auto Sheets 


Builders Ask Conference with Makers To Readjust Prices but Most 
Mill Operators Refuse—Piled Stocks Greatly Reduced 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12-—Recent can- 
cellations by the automobile trade of 
contracts for sheets are reported to 
be light and makers say they think 
this practice is virtually at an end. 
Certain producers are understood to 
have completed shipments against 
bookings at the higher prices and to 
be offering sheets at lower levels. 
The market for No. 28 black sheets 
is generally quoted at 7.25c for early 
shipment and there are _ indications 
this Ievel might be shaded on round 
lots. Reports of easier quotations on 
No. 28 galvanized sheets continue 
to persist. One interest said to be 
asking 8.00c although the general 
range is 8.25cto8.50c. Light demand 
for No. 10 blue annealed sheets which 
are quoted at 5.00c to 5.50c. Sheet 
mills have made good headway in 
cleaning up accumulations. Operations 
still are estimated at about 80 per cent. 
Evidence of the improvement in the 
car supply is clearly shown by the 
fact the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. has been able to reduce its total 
stocked tonnages of sheets and tin 
plate of all except 5000 tons. This 
compares with a total of approximately 
27,000 tons one month ago a reduction 
of 22,000 tons. The greatest reduction 
was in sheet tonnages as tin plate 
accumulations had been almost 
cleaned up about 10 days ago. Bet- 
ter deliveries resulting from the in- 
creased car supply also are taken to 
be an influence in weakening the mar- 
ket for sheets. Consumers who had 
closed with some producers are under- 
stood to have asked that shipments be 
witheld or tonnages cancelled. Short- 
age of sheet bars is holding down 
production of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. This is rather unusual 
when it is recalled there are larger 
offerings of semifinished steel than 
heretofore, some of them by makers 
whose bookings have been reduced 
by. cancellation. 


Demand Is Easier 


Philadelphia, Oct. 12.—Sheet demand 
in eastern territory continues to grow 
smaller. Blue annealed prices range 
from 5.00c to 5.50c, base Pittsburgh, 
depending on whether the sheets are 
rolled on plate or sheet mills. Black 
sheet prices range 5.50c to 7.00c, gal- 
vanized from 7.50c to 8.00c. Sheets 
can be had at these prices for fairly 
prompt deliveries. 


Reject Adjustment Plan 

Youngstown, O.,. Oct. 12.—Sheets 
in valley territory show little change. 
New business is confined to 25-ton 
lots or so and is not being overlooked 
by certain interests who of late have 
seen considerable tonnage wiped off 
their books by cancellations. That 
the quantity of cancelled business has 
been no small item with certain 
makers is indicated by the fact these 
makers now are offering to take on 
either medium oor small tonnages 
lighter than 26 gage for immediate 
shipment, a condition which has been 


absent from the market here for 
several months. Prices, however, are 
firm with blue annealed quotable -be- 
tween 5.50c and 6.00c black between 
6.50c and 7.00c and galvanized be- 
tween 8.50c and 8.75c, base. Certain 
sheetmakers here having tonnages un- 
der contract for a Detroit automobile 
manufacturer have been requested to 
meet with the officials of his company 
in regard to the readjustment of 
prices. So far as can be learned, the 
sheetmakers in question have refused 
to comply, taking the stand that if 
they would supply this low-price 
car maker with sheets at prices lower 
than written in the contract, it would 
only be fair to readjust the prices on 
other firm business and this they are 
not justified in doing on account of 
$70 sheet bars yet to be delivered. 
However, a maker outside this district 
is said: to have readjusted his price 
on material for future delivery to the 
automobile maker in question Fine 
finished sheets are quotable at 8.00c. 
Some business is being booked from 
metal furniture builders but demand 
is light. 
Maker Will Divide Tonnage 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—With both steel 
sheet producers in the Chicago district 
booked well into next year, neither has 
yet opened books for first half. The 
independent interest, however, probably 
will offer whatever it has for sale for 
first half on an apportionment basis. 


This action probably will be taken dur- 


ing the present month to give regular 
customers information as to the ton- 
nage they may expect from this source. 
Fastern independents have slackened 
considerably in their premium quota- 
tions and fairly prompt sheets may be 
obtained now at considerably lower 
prices than prevailed up to a short 
time ago. 


Ship Tin Plate 


Mills Reduce Accumulations but Book 
No New Business 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—The market for 
tin plate remains unchanged, new in- 
quiries being light. Some producers 
will carry their bookings well into next 
year but makers have not taken new 
tonnage for this delivery and the lead- 
ing interest will not open its books 
until the middle of November. Recent 
sales for last quarter have been light 
and while it is reported some lots for 
this delivery have been sold at as high 
as $9 per base box, it is probably true 
most of this has been for export and 
this figure is not representative of the 
market. The maximum on _ sizable 
business does not exceed $8.50. Pro- 
duction of tin plate for such lines as 
oil, varnish and paint containers has 
been increased and certain producers 
are giving this source of consumption 
preference. There aiso is increased 
production in terne plate and tin mill 
black plate. Accumulations virtually 
have been cleaned up, except at a 
few plants. Operations are estimated 

at about 80 per cent. 
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Prices Sag 


Awards Made in Chicago District on 2.75c Plain Material Basis— 
Cunard Piers Will Require 20,000 to 30,000 Tons 


New York, Oct. 11.—Nothing under 
2.%c, Pittsburgh, the price reported 
last week, has been noted in structurals 
in this district, but the outside level of 
the market has been reduced, at this 
time appearing at 2.90c to 3.10c, Pitts- 
burgh. However, it is believed this 


range could be shaded on a sizable 
tonnage. An interesting transaction of 
the past week, although not a market 


factor, was the resale of some shapes 
at 2.70c, Pittsburgh. It is understood 
that about 1000 tons were involved aid 
that the sale was made by an exporter. 


Bookings are shrinking steadily. It 
now appears independent mills are not 
booked further ahead than one to 


three months. The independent fabri- 
cating shops are also feeling the effects 
of the present slump, their bookings 
ranging generally around a month and 
a half to three months. No curtail- 
ment in production is reported, either 
at the shops or the mills. By far the 
biggest project in sight in the local 
market is that of the Cunard line piers 
at Weehawken, N. J., involving trom 


20,000 to 30,000 tons of steel. Specifi- 
cations are expected to be issued 
shortly. The largest contract reported 


during the past week is one calling for 
2200 tons for the Hotel Plaza addition, 
the business going to the Hay Foundry 
& Iron Works. New inquiries include 
one for 900 tons for a_ telephorie 
exchange in this city. 

Market Is Dull 


Philadelphia, Oct. 12. —- Structural 
shape demand is slightly iraproved in 
eastern Pennsylvania but this does not 
mean much as the market is extreme- 
ly dull. The past weck’s business in- 


cluded several hundred tons of ship 
shapes and several hundred tons of 
shapes for fabricators, mostly all at 
3.10c, Pittsburgh. 
Volume of Inquiry Greater 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 12—The volume of 
inouiry for fabricated material has be- 
come somewhat greater but there has 


heen no proportionate increase in actual 
awards. Retter shipments have increas- 
ed operations at fabricating plants which 
now are estimated at about 85 per cent. 
The market for shapes remains dull and 
still is quotable at 3.10c to 3.25c, but the 
latter quotation probably could be shad- 
ed as is indicated by reductions made 
by some-interests in prices of from $3 
to $5 a ton. The price of 3.10c is taken 
to be more representative of the market 
than the higher level. 


Structural Market Dullest 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—Of all forms of 
finished steel, structural shapes is in 
least demand and prices apparently are 
moving downward more rapidly in this 
than other lines. Building seems at 
a minimum on account of labor diffi- 
culties and high costs, and fabricators 
are anxious to take on whatever ton- 
nage is offered. Fabricating shops in 
Chicago are practically without work, 
but those in other cities appear to 

although it is 
lots rather than 


have more business, 
made 


up of small 


important tonnages. While the leading 
interest continues quoting 2.45c, Pitts- 
burgh,, on structural material, some 
independents have quoted from 2.75c 
to 3.85c, Pittsburgh. One project re- 
cently closed was on the basis of 2.75c, 
Pittsburgh, for plain material. The 
date for taking bids on the Federal 
Reserve bank building, Chicago, has 
been advanced to Oct. 16, as fabrica- 
tors found it impossible to submit fig- 
ures in the short time originally al- 
lowed. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Hotel Plaza addition, New York City, 
to the Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

Station for street cleaning department, 
300 tons, to an independent fabricator. 

Interstate tunnel, New York, 1200 tons, 
American Bridge Co. 

Structural work for J. W. Butler, McKeesport, Pa., 
150 tons to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

Extension to Chicago plant of Railway Steel Spring 
Co., 100 tons to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Bulb plant and lamp building for National Lamp 
Works, Indianapolis, 650 tons, to McClintie-Mar- 
shall Co 

Trusses, columns and beams for the Internationa) 
Iron & Steel Co., Evansville, Ind., 238 tons 


CONTRACTS PENDING 

Cunard piers, Weehawken, N. J., 20,000 to 30,000 
tons. specifications to be issued shortly. 

Telephone exchange addition, New York City, 


tons, pending. 
Masonic temple, Danville, Va., 


Export Men To Meet 


A business session and a program of 
papers will be held Thursday morning 
and afternoon, respectively, Oct. 14, when 
the American Manufacturers Export as- 
sociation will convene at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. The keynote address 
will be by W. L. Saunders, president of 
the association and chairman of Inger- 
soll-Pand Co., who will speak on the 
subject, “To Obtain Permanent World, 
Trade, American Manufacturers Must 
Now Take a Leading Part Themselves.” 

Dr. A. S. MacElwee, director of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, will discuss the part that the 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce is playing to aid American manu- 
facturers. James S. Alexander, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, will discuss “Bank- 
ing and Its Relationship to Domestic 
Business and Export Trade:” W. A. 
Harriman, president of the American 
Shipping & Commerce Corp. will outline 
the hig shipping problems of the United 
States: RB. C.. Forbes, editor, Forbes 
Maaavzine, will talk on “Our Internation- 
al Future;” Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, 
Loeh & Co., will discuss “Taxation ;” 
Julius H. Rarnes, United States wheat 
director, will talk on the “Great Lakes, 
St. Lawrence, Tidewater Project;” and 
Tohn H. Fahev, Boston, will discuss the 
international chamber of commerce re- 
cently created in Paris. 

At the banovet on Thursday nicht, 
the speakers will include Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
director-veneral of the Pan-American 
union; Dr. Alfred Reeves, manager of 


220 tons, 
Brooklyn, 
to the 


900 


500 tons, pending. 
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automobile chamber of 


national 
commerce, Alba B. Johnson of Philadel- 
phia and Dr. Charles A. Eaton, associ- 
ate editor, Leslie’s Weekly. 


the 


Unfilled Tonnage Falls 


430,234 Tons 


Bookings oi the United States Steel 
Corp. on Sept. 30 aggregated 10,374,804 
tons, or a decline of 430,234 tons from 
the previous month. This is the second 
reduction within the past 14 months, 
and may be attributed not only to the 
falling oft in business but to the con 
tinued improvement in transportation. 
The reduction was smaller than pre- 
dicted in some quarters, some estimates 
running as high as 750,000 tons. Fol- 


iowing is a comparative statement for 
several months past: 
Change, Change, 
Date Total tonnage per cent 
Sept. 30, 1920... 10,374,804 430,234— 3.56— 
Aug. 31, 1920.... 10,805,088 313,430— 5.4 — 
July 31. 1920.... 11,118,468 139,651+ 7 + 
June 30, 1920.... 10,978,817 88.751+ 0.354 
May 31, 1920.... 10,940,466 580,719+ ~ 5.6 + 
April 50, 1920 - 10,359,747 467.672+  4.51+ 
Mar. 31, 1920.... 9,892,075 389,994+ 3.94+ 
Feb. 29, 1920. 9.502.081 216640+ 23 + 
Jan. 31, 1920. 9,285,441 1,020,075+ 11.00+ 
Dee. 31, 1919 8,265.366 1,137.036+- ed 
Nov. 30, 1919. 7,128,330 655.662+ 9.20 
Oct. 31, 1919.... 6,472,668 188.030+  2.90+ 
Sept. 30, 1919.... 6,284,638 175.5354 2.80+ 
Aug. 31, 1919 6,109.103 530,442+4 9.50+ 
July 31, 1919 5,578,661 685.8064 14.00+ 
June 30, 1919 4.892.855 610,545+ 10.70+ 
May 31, 1919 4.282.310 518.375— 10.80— 
Apr. 30, 1919 4,800,685 629.887T— 11.58— 
Mar. 31, 1919. 5,430,572 580,215— 9.65— 
Feb. 28, 1919 6,010,787 673,481— 10.07— 
Jan. 31, 1919 6,684,268 694,884— 9.41— 
Dee, 31, 1918 7,379,152 745.511— 9.17— 
Nov. 30, 1918 8,124,663 228.630— 2.74— 
Oct. 81, 1918 8,353,293 55.388+  .668+ 
Sep. 30, 1918 8,297,905 461,137— 5.26— 
Aug. 31, 1918 8,759,042 124.759— 1.40— 
July 31, 1918 8,883,801 35,065— .89— 
June 30, 1918 8.918.866 581.2434. 6.90+ 
May 31, 1918 8,337,623 404,259— 4.60— 
Apr. 30, 1918 8,741,882 314,522— 3.47— 
Mar, 31, 1918 9,009,675 232.049— 2.49— 
Feb. 28, 1918 9,288,453 189.400— 1.99— 
Jan. 31, 1918. 9,477,853 96,135+ 1.024 
To Pipe Gas to Plant 
The Carnegie Steel Co. has begun 
work on extension of a 40-inch pipe 
line from Brierly Hill farms, near 


Homestead, Pa., to the works at Home- 
stead to carry gas from its by-product 
coke plant at Clairton, Pa., in order 
to insure adequate supplies of gas for 
the Homestead plant without drawing 
on other industrial units of the com- 
pany. It is expected to complete the 
extension in 60 days 


Adds Third Rolling Mill 


The Indiana Rolling Mills Co., of 
New Castle, Ind., has started. work on 
an addition and improvements to its 
plant. which when completed, will cost 
$250,000. The improvements include a 
50 per cent addition to the main build- 
ing, new office building, new boiler 
room and a third mill. 


hacemigd Sales Agents 


Pilling & Crane, Real Estate Trust 
building, Philadelphia, and 71 Broad- 
way, New York, have been appointed 
general sales agents of the Wharton 
Steel Co., Wharton, N. J. All grades 
of pig iron will be sold. 
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5864 tons, a reduction of 5798 tons as 
against Sept. 1. The total stocks of 
all grades was 72,232 tons on Oct, 1 
which compared with 104,023 tons on 
Sept. 1. Of the 30 biast furnaces in 
the Birmingham district, 24 were in 
blast Oct. 1. 


Completing New Plant 


Construction work at the plant of the 
Chapman Price Steel Co., Indianapolis, 
is progressing rapidly. The Blaw-Knox 
Co., which is supplying the steel, ex- 
pects to have the plant completed by 
Jan. 15, 1921. The mill building will be 
280 x 460 feet. The four sheet mills 
will be housed at one end of the build- 
ing while the other end will be given 
over to the fabricating department and 
warehouse. The plant also will be 
provided with a galvanizing department. 
The design of the plant is such that 
the capacity can be increased by ad- 
ding additional mills without interfer- 
ing with production. The sheet mills 
were built by Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
& Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. The 
Chapman Price company includes the 
Chapman Steel Co. and Hornbrook-Price 
Co., Indianapolis. The latter company 
was organized in 1905 for the purpose 
of manufacturing conductor pipe, eave 
trough and metal building specialties. 
The Chapman Steel Co. was organized 
in 1910 to manufacture’ galvanizing 
sheets. This company entered an agree- 
ment to deliver their entire production 
to the Hornbrook-Price Co. The two 
companies were consolidated Aug. 1, 
1919. The original plant burned March 
17, 1920. 
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Semifinished ShowsRange 


Valley Maker Quoted $65 on 5000-Ton Inquiry for Sheet Bars 
—$60 Business Done Under Pressure—Billets Soft 


Youngstown, ©., Oct 12.—Sheet bars 
in the district are holding at $65, mill 
One consumer has an inquiry out for 
5000 tons of open-hearth quality and 
has been quoted this figure by makers 
both in this and other districts. This 
business was not closed until Monday 
although makers interested in the ton- 
nage are expecting action this week. 
While approximately 6000 tons of these 
bars were closed recently around $60, 
mill, as recently reported, it now de- 
velops the seller was compelled to dis- 
rose of the tonnage quickly owing to 
overfilled bar books. This price, how- 
ever, has disappeared, producers gen- 
erally holding at $65, mill. A_ sheet 
maker here closed last week for ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons of sheet bars 
at $65 mill, for delivery over the re- 
mainder of this year. Ne change is 
noted in the price of standard billets and 
slahs, hoth being quotable between $55 
and $60. Mill shipments of steel have 
heen improving right along although the 
future appears uncertain in this respect. 


Semifinished Buying Quiet 


Philadelphia, Oct. 12.—Some inquiries 
for semifinished material are out but 
consumers evidently not disposed to 
buy now. A price of $55, Pittsburgh, 
indicates the current market on reroll- 














Future 

Straits 

[Copper N. kX. 

Ses Us nth bcvonsedebodeces 18.00 43.50 
De.  Basddns cdewanccesecscs 18.00 43 25 
GE) Bac dawbtudsvccosecedes 18.00 45.25 
Ct Mibisiehedeereens odtere 17.50 42.75 
Se a tse ckes dG clidacates 17.50 42.75 


*Future shipment from Singapore or London. 


+import, price, duty paid. 
TProducers, price delivered, prompt and October; 


tLead Zine 

New York St. Louis Spot Nickel 
basis basis Aluminum antimony ingot 
7.75 7.40 33.00 7.00 43.00 
7.75 7.25 33.00 7.00 43.00 
7.75 7.35 33.00 6.75 43.00 
7.75 7.30 33.00 6.75 43.00 
7.75 7.30 33.00 6.75 43.00 


outside 17.50¢ to 17.62Y%c. 





EW YORK, Oct. 12.—Metal prices have de- 
clined all along the line the past week, 
with business dull and cancellations rather 

numerous. Copper, the most important of al) the 
metals from the standpoint of tonnage and value, 
dropped about %c to le further, business being 
reported by Oct. 11 as low as 17.00c delivered. 
This price could have been done with producers and 
quotations in the outside market were even lower. 
Casting copper was offered at resale down to 16.50c, 
New York, and lake could be had at 17.25c. Nearly 
all year producers held electrolytic copper at 18.75¢ 
to 19.00c and the present price levels are the lowest, 
with the exception of a short period early in 1919, 
ia the past five years. 

Consumption of copper is still brisk, but there dre 
indications of slowing up in some quarters, even 
among the wire mills, which have had a notable 
activity for several : 

Brass 





closed because of labor trouble, this being the smelter 
of the American Metal Co. at Van Buren, Ark. Two 
smelters at Fort Smith are in the same zone and may 
ve invoived shortly. 

The tin market declined to new low levels, spot 
Straits being available at 41.75c to 42.00¢, Oct. 
1l, while futures could be had at 42.75¢ The 
London market has shorn a consistent decline and 
sterling exchange rates have not been very strong, 
hovering around $3.50. Chinese tin hit the 40.00¢ 
level, in the face of heavy supplies and light demand. 
The licuidation of disputed contracts held by im- 
porters with certain speculative interests still is pro- 
ceeding. with consequent added depression on a weak 
market. Demand from consumers remains aimost a 
minus quantity. 

The lead market has been dull, almost duller 
than at any time in two years. Prices at St. Louis 
dropped to 7.40c, with no buyers. In the East, 
imported lead was offered for prompt shipment from 
abroad at 7.37%c, c.if. New York, duty paid, while 
for early delivery, lead now afloat, 7.75¢ was asked 

The antimony market was easy at 6.75¢ to 7.00c, 
duty paid, New York. 

The Aluminum Co. of America reduced its prices 
two cents a , and now is back on the same 
hasis as held from the latter part of the war until 
early in August, 33.00¢ for No 1 ingot. This pro- 
ducer had raised its price at a time when the mar- 
ket was unusually quiet, and importers were giving 
competition with metal around 5e a pound less. No. 
12 alloy again is 32.00c. These are quantity prices. 
Remelted metal keeps going down. No. 12 alloy now 
being 25.00c to 26.00¢. 


ing steel. The forging billet market 
is nominal at $o05 to $/0, Pittsburgh 


Market Becomes Weaker 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Responding to 
the sale last week of 0000 tons of sheet 
bars to the Newton Steel Co. by a 
Canton interest at $60, mill, tollowing 
competitive bidding, the market for 
sheet bars has become weaker. Although 
somie makers continue to quote $70, 
Youngstown or Pittsburgh, and one in 
terest as high as $75 on open-hearth 
steel, the actual market level is most 
representative at a range of from $60 
tio $05. It is known some makers quot 
ing the higher prices have expressed a 
willingness to meet the lower levels 
Inquiries and new business are dull and 
indicate consumers are either well! filled 
or, appreciating the market is declining, 
are withholding requirements in the ex 
pectation of getting tonnage at reduced 
prices. Another reason for the letup 
in inquiry and buying is the fact con 
version business by sheet and tin plate 
makers practically has disappeared 

The market for soft 4 x 4 rerolling 
billets continues to be quoted at $60, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown, but it is be 
lieved an attractive inquiry would bring 
a lower ficure. Rep rts that direct tan 
nages actually have been sold at $55 
have not been verified. Stabs are quoted 
at $60, Pittsburgh. but this market also 
is quiet. Skelp for domestic consump 
tion is anoted at 3.25c and for foreign 
use at 4.00c. Soft wire rods are quoted 


May Allocate Wire 


Commitments and Inquiries Lead 


Maker to Consider Plan 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—A _ prominent 
independent producer of wire and 
wire products is considering a plan 
of allocating tonnages for its regular 
customers for first quarter. This r 
flects the heavy commitments of mills 
which still are getting urgent demands, 
those for plain wire and nails being 
especially strong. Suspensions ar 
being received but are more than over 
come by new inquiries and a consider 
able amount of business is being de 
clined Some producers are taking 
new bookings to be shipped at their 
convenience and are requesting those 
who ask for suspensions cancel thei: 
tonnage altogether so delivery for 
other interests might be expedited 
One buyer who recently suspended an 
order for 500 tons of barbed wire has 
again had the order booked. Output 
of wire mills is restricted by a lack 
of wire drawers and some interests 
are compelled to sell wire rods which 
they otherwise would use for finished 
products. The American Steel & Wire 
Co. has put into effect a new set of 
extras on spring wire representing 
substantial advance over the former 
list. This action was taken to adjust 
these axtras to the recent advance of 
$5 per ton in the price of plain 
wire. 
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Exporters Receive Inquiries Only 


Germany Said To Have Captured a Big Plate Order from the United States — All 






Foreign Markets Are Sending Cancellations—Some Business Reported 
in Galvanized Sheets—Large Rail Inquiries Received 


EW YORK, Oct. 11—Ex- 
N porters are greatly concerned 
with the prolongation of the 
slack demand, coupled with the re- 
ceipt of numerous cancellations. The 
period of inactivity now has extended 


over four weeks. It is feared that 
little hope for recovery in the ex- 
portation of iron and steel can be 


hoped for before the first of the new 
year. 

An inquiry was reported to have 
been received here last week from 
Holland for 12,000 tons of ship ma- 
terial. A quotation failed to bring the 
business. The exporter negotiating 
this deal later reported that the ma- 
terial was obtained from Germany at 
a price approximating 3.90c c.i.f. Hol- 
land, which would be about equal to 
3.00c, Pittsburgh. The sale was made 


possible only by reason of the dis- 
parity in exchange. Further it was 
reported that with the present ex- 


change England is able to quote black 
sheets at £45 c.i.f. or 7.00c per pound 
Buenos Aires, and £43 cif. or 6.00c 
per pound Cuba. The latter is equiva- 
lent to 5.60c Pittsburgh for 28 gage. 
It is declared also the British have 
offered to make November-December 
deliveries on these quotations. The 
present American quotation on black 
sheets is equivalent to 6.70c, cif. 
Havana. The British mills are said 
to be able to do this not only because 
of the difference in exchange but be- 
cause their freight rate to Havana 
is much lower than those from the 
United States. One American house 
sought to sell a fair tonnage of bil- 
lets in England recently and reduced 
the quotation to a $50 base, Pitts- 
burgh. The British purchaser refused, 
stating he could buy the material 
much cheaper from the continent. 


Exchange Retards American Goods 


Because of this disparity in ex- 
change, and also because of the ship- 
ping slump which encourages the 
foreign lines to make concessions, the 
American goods are being restrained 
from meeting foreign competition. Be- 
cause of these factors more cancella- 
tions are being received. Within the 
past week, the cancellations have in- 
creased in volume. However, some 
European inquiries have been reported 
during the past week. France wants 
6000 tons of ship material, and Glas- 
gow has asked for 600 tons of plates. 
Manufacturers are being offered the 





not going to Europe either. 





opportunity 
building of 


and industries in France. 


encouraging the restoration. 


England is reported 


count of the organization of 


particular corporation has 


to participate in the re- 
the destroyed properties 
The state 
has granted an indemnity and is now 


to be rapidly 
preparing to recover her foreign trade. 
The week’s reports contained the ac- 
the 
British Trade Corp. and other insti- 
tutions to encourage exporting. This 
been or- 
ganized for the purpose of insuring 





Export Prices 
Pittsburgh base 
In 100 pounds unless otherwise stated 

Billets, 4 x 4 and larger (ton)....... $57.00 
Smaller than 4 x 4 (tom).......... 60.00 
Geet «Dae. , CORD 0.000 std dcuecscecccce 60.00 
We ee EE co cheonebeectncececes 70.00 
Steel bars. % im. and larger.......... 3.50 
ee” BE Ds Sicascctcoevesesccocs 3.75 
GR BD cd ww'ic csbsU ss cad cccdeoawees 3.75 
PLD. a ccecapewadeoasabacecese 3.00 
BPUNRURL «GES. cccccccccsccccceccce 3.15 
Black sheets, 28 gage.......scccecese 7.00 
CEE GUOTNS ic ac ca cdisiococeveee 8.50 
Blue anmealed sheets..........-+eeee0% 5.50 
«0d ntinnctes0g66hs00nsne0esees 5.25 
Bn WEE 6060600060000 0006000600600 4.50 
Calwamized WHE ..cccccccscccccsccess 5.50 
Dn Bones st dbanres cn6essseces 6.00 
i te ROD. odbae God deed Coeedec 75.00 
~ Fay GRO CR oh sinc cd cdbcceseccdies 9.50 











foreign credits. No business under- 
taking like this exists in the United 
States. 

One exporter stated that Australia 
is showing a better tone, and reported 
the receipt of many inquiries for spe- 
cialties. No business, however, has 
been done. Another house has re- 
ceived instructions from Australia to 
cancel a number of orders for wire 
and plates. South Africa has also 
canceled an order for plates. The 
Philippines have inquired for 190 tons 
of galvanized sheets and 600 tons of 
light rails. 

According to official reports of the 
iron and steel imports into China last 
year, the United States furnished 32 
per cent of bars, 36 per cent of sheets 
and plates, 39 per cent of galvanized 
sheets and wire, 49 per cent of nails 
and rivets, 50 per cent of pipes and 
tubes, 61 per cent of tinned plates, and 
64 per cent of screws. Of railway ma- 
terials, the United States furnished 
52 per cent of locomotives and tenders, 
54 per cent of cars, including tramcars, 
and 68 per cent of rails. At present 


however, China is not placing much 
It is believed the business is 
This 


tonnage. 
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slump is coincident with a depression 
which has spread throughout the 
Orient. One Japanese house could 
hold out no hope for a recovery of 
business with that country until after 
the first of the year. An American 
house received a Japanese cancellation 
on a large quantity of pipe, after at 
least 100 toms had been delivered. 


Galvanized Sheets in Demand 


A fair inquiry for galvanized sheets 
has developed, which appears rather 
promising, this coming from the West 
Indies, South America and Mexico. 
Some business has been booked where 
the tonnage was available for imme- 
diate shipment. The Atlantic Fruit 
Co. plans $5,000,000 developments in 
Cuba within the next two years, in- 
cluding a sugar mill, railroad exten- 
sions, residences, stores, docks, etc. 
Electric light and power plants are to 
be installed in Jaruco, Jucora, Casper 
and Piedrecitas, Cuba. Machinery and 
car equipment are needed to replace 
that wrecked in the $2,000,000 fire 
which occurred recently in Santiago. 


Exporters have been receiving can- 
cellations from South America on nails 
and sheets. Many of these cancella- 
tions are on goods originally intended 
for stock. 

Two inquiries for rails have ap- 
peared in the market from South 
America, one for 18,000 tons and the 
other for 9000 tons. In addition to the 
extensions proposed sometime aco by 
the Centra] Argcutine Railway Co., 
it is learned the company plains include 
a line to the port of the capital and 
a subterranean station for immigrant 
traffic. The San Anton!o State railway 
plans an extension of adcut 125 miles 
to open up the Epuyen cecal fic lds. 





Sets Many New R :cords 


The Edgar Thomson works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. during the first 
week in October broke cight individual 
records for production. The entire 
open hearth department, consisting of 
14 furnaces, all of which are in opera- 
tion, exceeded by 3000 tons the output 
of any previous week. On Oct. 3 the 
furnaces established a new high 24- 
hour record and during the week cach 
of four open hearth furnaces put out 
the highest tonnage of any previous 
week, and two of the furnaces put out 


a new 24-hour record. 
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Ingot Production 


Falls Slightly in September but Aver- 
age Daily Makes Gain 


Steel ingot production for Septem- 
ber with 2,999,551 gross tons prac- 
tically equaled the high tonnage of 
August, according to figures compiled 
by the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute from reports of 30 companies 
which in 1919 produced 85.12 per 
cent of the output of the United 
States. This tonnage is but 881 tons 
less than the 3,000,432 tons made 
during the previous month and stands 
as third highest for the year. 

Of the September output, 2,300,417 
tons were made by the open-hearth 
method, 693,586 tons by the bessemer 
method and 5548 tons by all other 
methods. For the previous month the 
corresponding figures were 2,299,645 
tons by the open-hearth process, 695,- 
003 tons by the bessemer process and 
5784 tons by all other. 

Following are the institute’s produc- 
tion figures for 1920: 


Open 
hearth, Bessemer, All other, Total, 
Months gross tons gross tons gross tons gross tons 


Jan., 1920. 2,242,758 714,657 10,687 2,968,102 
February .. 2,152,106 700,151 12,867 2,865,124 
March ... 2,487,245 795,164 16,640 3,299,049 


April .... 2,056,336 568,952 13,017 2,638,305 
SR - cccse 2,251,544 615,932 15,688 2,883,164 
JUNO. ncee 2,287,273 675,954 17,463 2,980,690 
, ery 2,135,633 653,888 13,297 2,802,818 
August .. 2,299,645 695,003 5,784 3,000,432 
Sept. .... 2,300,417 693,586 5,548 2,999,551 
Total for 9 

months. 20,212,957 6,113,287 110,991 26,437,235 


Average output of the 30 companies 
per working day in September was 
119,982 tons and approximately 140,956 
tons per day for the whole country, 
since these companies produced 85.12 
per cent of the output of the country. 
Corresponding figures for the previous 
month were 115,401 tons and 135,765 
tons respectively. Production in Sep- 
tember, which had 25 working days 
compared to 26 in August, showed 
an approximate gain of 4500 tons per 
day. As indicated by the September 
tonnage, the annual rate of production 
for the 30 companies was approxi- 
mately 36,950,000 tons and for the en- 
tire country 43,410,000 tons. The 
same figures for August were 35,500,- 
000 tons and 41,800,000 tons respec- 
tively. 





New Foundry Started 


Plans of Edward Verlinden, presi- 
dent of the Ryan-Bohn Foundry Co., 
Lansing, Mich., formed a year ago to 
insure a supply of castings for the 
Olds Motor Works, that city, of which 
he is president and general manager, 
were realized recently when he, with 
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Vice President and General Manager 
D. J. Ryan tapped the first iron 
melted in the new plant. Experience 
gained in the foundry of the Allyne- 
Ryan Co., Cleveland, and the D. J. 
Ryan Foundry Co., Ecorse, Mich., has 
enabled Mr. Ryan, who supervised 
the design of the building and its 
equipment,.to erect what is conceded 
to be one of the most efficient found- 
ries in the country. Mechanical equip- 
ment has been designed and installed 
which will eliminate much unskilled 
labor and permit an output of 2000 
pounds of castings for every laborer 
employed. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the proportion of laborers to 
output has been one to every 400 
pounds of castings. 

The new plant has a daily capacity 
of 225 tons, but additional property 
along the Manufacturers’ Belt Line 
railroad is owned by the company to 
accommodate five additional units. 


Makes Observatory Gift 
to Cleveland School 


Presentation and dedication of an 
astronomical observatory was made 
by Worcester R. Warner and Am- 
brose Swasey, Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, to Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, on Tuesday after- 
noon, Oct. 12. The building which 
houses the apparatus is located at 
Taylor road and Fuclid avenue on a 
ridge, thus giving an wunobstructe: 
view of the horizon and an oppor- 
tunity to study all except extremely 
low stars. All astrononiical equip- 
ment was manufactured by the War- 
ner & Swasey Co., which has built 
apparatus for many of the well known 
observatories. In the tower room 
which is surmounted with a dome is 
a telescope with a 10-inch aperature. 
A transit room is equipped with two 
ustronomical transits and a _ zenith 
telescope and adjoins a small library 
for reference work. 

Two Riefler clocks owned by: the 
school have been placed in a special- 
ly constructed room to guard against 
temperature change. A _ small ther- 
mopile controlled by a _ thermostat 
regulates the temperature to within 
a few tenths of a degree. View of 
the clocks is had from windows in 
the walls and, since the clocks are 
wound electrically, the room is seldom 
entered. A few years ago one of 
the clocks had the finest time keep- 
ing record of any astronomical clocks 
in history. Two chronographs pre- 
sented by the donors are placed in 
the library. In the basement are pro- 
vided a photographic dark room, a 
battery room and sleeping quarters 
for an attendant. 

Speakers at the dedication ceremony 
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were: Worcester R. Warner and Am- 
brose Swasey, the donors; Charles S. 
Howe, president Case School of Ap- 
plied Science; Dr. W. W. Campbell, 
director Lick observatory; and D. T. 
Wilson, professor of astronomy, Case 
School of Applied Science. 


Virginia Ironmakers Elect 


Offcers for Year 


Charles E. Loxley, vice president, 
the Princess Furnace Co., Philadel- 
phia, has been elected president of 
the Virginia Pig Iron association at 
a meeting recently at the offices of 
the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., 
Roanoke, Va. Other officers chosen 
were R. S. Lackey, treasurer, Alle- 
ghany Ore & Iron Co., Buena Vista, 
Va., vice president, and. C. E. Bertie, 
assistant to the president, the Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., secre- 
tary and treasurer. All the pig iron 
producers in Virginia were  repre- 
sented at the meeting in person or 
by proxy. These were as follows: 

Princess Furnace Co., Glen Wilton; 
Pulaski Iron Co., Pulaski; Goshen 
Iron Co., Goshen; Low Moor Iron 
Co., Low Moor; Lavino Furnace Co., 
Reusens; Intermont Coal & Iron 
Corp., Big Stone Gap; Edward E 
Marshall, Graham; Alleghany Ore & 
Iron Co., Buena Vista; and Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Roanoke. 

The association has for its pur- 
poses the discussion of various prob- 
lems bearing upon the pig iron in- 
dustry in Virginia, the consideration 
of methods for improving the product 
and the gathering and distribution of 
statistics covering the operation of 
furnaces in that state. 


Receivers Are Appointed 


Charles O. Roemier, Indianapolis and 
Robert M. Fuestel, Fort Wayne, ind., 
have been appointed joint receivers 
for the Spacke Machine & Tool Co. 
by Judge Harry O. Chamberlin, in cir- 
cuit court, on the application of the 
Vonnegut Machinery Co. The Von- 
negut company alleged in the suit 
the Spacke company is not insolvent, 
but has not sufficient working capital. 
It was pointed out some other credi- 
tors were threatening court action, 
asserting the company is _ insolvent. 
That would interfere with the operation 
of the company’s plants, it was said 
and according to plaintiffs, it will be 
to the advantage of the stockholders 
and creditors of the Spacke company 
for the plants to continue. The Von- 


negut company brought the suit al- 
leging that the Spacke company is 
indebted to it for machinery valued at 
$4242. 
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Cambria Curtails To Meet 


Business Slump 


Curtailment of production and dis- 
missal of a number of employes by 
the Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
have been necessary, according to a 
statement credited to L. R. Custer, 
vice president, by a Johnstown news- 
paper, Oct. 8 The curtailment, it is 
stated, is due to the falling off in new 
orders and cancellations. The article 
Says in part: 


“During the present week the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. is operating at about 80 
per cent of the rate it has been previ- 
ously and this will be cut down to 65 
per cent, the officials assert, within 
the next week or so. However, the 
officials do not believe the mill will 
have to be reduced to a half-time basis 
of operation as has been reported. 

“ *Production will be curtailed in the 
bessemer work and also in both the 
Cambria and Franklin open-hearth 
plants,’ stated Vice President Custer, 
today. ‘Only) seven of the 11 blast 
furnaces are gomg. This curtailment 
is due to a falling off in orders, as to 
all except the blast furnaces. Three 
of them are do on account of con- 
struction and for repairs. 

“Mr. Custer explained that the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. was going through a 
slump which had struck the steel busi- 
ness generally.” 


Charge Price Guarantee 


Fosters Speculation 


Washington, Oct. 12.—The preponder- 
ance of evidence adduced at the federal 
trade commission’s recent trade practice 
submittal on the question of guarantee 
against price-decline was in line with 
the views of the representatives of the 
iron and steel industry, against such a 
guarantee. Chief spokesmen for the 
industry were Thomas D. McCloskey, 
counsel for the National Association of 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, and 
George D. Mcllvaine, secretary of the 
Association of Tin Plate Manufacturers. 
both of Pittsburgh. Mr. McIlvaine was 
chosen chairman of the group of manu- 
facturers contending against a guarantee, 
and he joined Mr. McCloskey in charging 
that the practice, in the sheet and tin 
plate industry, had lead to speculation. 

“The sheet industry has tried the cuar- 
antce against decline in price and has 
abandoned it.” Mr. McCloskey told the 
trade commission. “The chief count 
against it is that it prompts specula- 
tior. A buyer will place orders for three 
or four times the tonnage he needs if 
he has a guarantee to fall back on. Be- 
cause of the selling of sheets ahead, a« 
decline in the price of raw material, and 
consequently in the selling price of the 
commodity, would prove disastrous to the 
smaller maker. 

“A sheet mill not self-contained can- 
not successfully undertake to guarantee 
its prices. The result is that if permit- 


ted by the larger or self-contained mak- 
There is no 


ers, competition is stifled. 
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demand for price guarantee in the sheet 
and tin plate industry. The practice is 
not only unethical but it also is economi- 
cally unsound. It is unfair competition 
in that it tends to drive’ the smaller 
makers out of business and thus fosters 
nonopoly.” 


Small Mills Lack | Fuel 


Chicago, Oct. 11.—Steel mill opera- 
tion in and about Chicago continues 
with little change, although some cur- 
tailment has been made. The Illinois 
Steel Co. continues with 21 blast fur- 
nace stacks active, giving an ingot pro- 
duction of about 85 per cent, which has 
been the case for the past few weeks. 
Inland Steel Co. has reduced operation 
on its structural mill to one turn, and 
probably will close down this mill tem- 
porarily within a few days, as it did 
during part of September. Small de- 
mand for heavy structurals makes its 
operation intermittent. Smaller inde- 
pendents are being interfered with to 
some extent by fuel delivery and are 
not operating at capacity. 


Enlarging Plant 


The Electric Alloy Steel Co., 
Youngstown, is proceeding with the 
construction of work on extensions to 
the electric furnace department and 
other improvements at the Charleroi 
plant. Contracts have been placed for 
piling, concrete work, buildings, cranes, 
motors, etc., but some equipment still 
remains to be bought. Barton R. Sho- 
ver, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, is the 
consulting engineer for the work as 
well as for the plant which the com. 
pany proposes to build in the near fu- 
ture at Niles, O. 


Ore Shipments Continue 


Duluth, Oct. 12—(By wire.)—Ore 
shipments from Minnesota ranges are 
being maintained under good weather 
conditions. Today 10 ore cargoes were 
loaded at the Great Northern, five at 
the Missabe and five at the Sco docks. 
Fifteen more boats are scheduled to 
load at the Great Northern and 10 
at the Missabe docks. Mine operators 
are growing more apprehensive over 
the delay in the coal movement to 
this territory and it is feared opera- 
tions in development work and stock 
piling will be hampered during the 
winter. Labor shortage 1s algo com- 
plained of. 


Talk Steel Strike 


Washington, Oct. 12.—(By Wire.)— 
Samuel Gompers president, of the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
called the presidents of 24 international 
unions for a conference at Washing- 
ton in November to consider unioniza- 





e nessee, 
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tion of the steel industry. Mr. Gom- 
pers says the various unions likely will 
be given a free hand to pursue their 
own organization plans. Concerted 
action probably will be postponed un- 
till spring. The Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
is reported to be insisting its con- 
tracts be respected or it will not aid 
the other unions involved in the 
movement. 


Continues Open Top Cars 
for Coal Hauling 


Washington, Oct. 12.--—Just at the 
time congestion was being reduced tc 
the point where the interstate com- 
merce commission seemed on the 
verge of modifying its car and prior- 
ity regulations, Middle West utilities 
commissions and coal interests have 
put up such a plea for further pref- 
erence the commission has decided 
to prolong its priority control. New 
orders of the commission, which be- 
came effective Oct. 15, will have these 
effects: 

Cancel ali outstanding orders of 
the commission and the car service 
division of the American Railroad as- 
sociation permitting the use of open- 
top cars in industries other than coal. 

Extend from the Mississippi river 
to the eastern boundaries of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and New Mex- 
ico, the territory in which coal cars 
are to be used exclusively for the 
coal trade, except in the movement 
of cars back to the mines. 

Cancel the blanket coal priority for 
public utilities, and call appointment 
of a special committee to work with 
the commerce commission in granting 
preferential car supply to those util- 
ities in great need of fuel. 

The issuance of these orders came 
as a surprise, as it had been thought 
consumers in the Middle West were 
getting enough coal to tide them 
over until Dec. 1, when the end of 
the Great Lakes season will release 
the 4000 cars of coal now going daily 
to the Northwest. So strong, though. 
was the case of the domestic con- 
sumers presented that the commission 
gave in. Approximately 2000 cars of 
coal daily will be added to the sup- 
ply for Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
eastern Kentucky and eastern Ten- 
where the shortage appears 
greatest. Of these, Ohio will get 
800, Michigan 500 and Indiana 200. 

The net result of the new orders 
is to give the coal trade preference 
on open top equipment, with sides 
38 inches or higher, east of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico instead of the Mississippi 
river. Hope of any relief from the 
open top car situation is now de- 
ferred until navigation closes on the 


Great Lakes. 
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British Miners Vote onWag eOfter 


Government's Proposal To Avoid Coal Strike Being Considered by Ballot—Steel 
Trade Quietest Since 1914—Prices Soften Generally, Iron Taking 
First Cut in Months—5000 Mill Workers Idle 


The Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trappe Review, 
2-4 Caxton House, Westminster, 8. W. 1 


ONDON, Oct. 11.—Business_ in 
L Great Britain still is under the 
shadow of the threatened 

coal strike. The miners are voting 
this week on the government’s pro- 
posal of an increase in wages based on 
output through a sliding scale arrange- 
ment. The iron and steel trade at the 
present time is the quietest since 1914, 
and this is reflected in a general soft- 
ness of prices. It is reported that 
5000 mill workers are idle in the 
Sheffield and South Wales districts. 
Saffordshire foundry iron has been 
cut to around £14 ($48.9C) for No. 
3. This is the first break to be noted 
in the pig iron market since the up- 
ward movement set in months ago. 





Sterling—$3.49 











The blast furnaces are able to make 
only little headway as yet toward a 
reduction in costs on account of the 
sliding scale wage agreements which 
are in effect. Hematite iron is un- 
changed. 

Great iritain’s unfavorable balance 
of trade in September was £22,000,000 
($76,835,000). Iron and steel exports 
in September amounted to 253,000 
tons compared with 276,000 tons in 
August and 393,000 tons in July. Im- 
ports of iron and steel in September 
were 103,000 tons as against 93,000 
tons in August and 152,000 tons in 
Tuly. 


Belgian billets have been sold in 


England at £19 ($66.36) delivered. 
This product also has been offered at 
£17 ($59.37) cif. River Thames. 
The Belgian market is slightly more 
active especially for export. 


The first cargo of Newfoundland 
iron ore to reach Great Britain since 
the armistice has arrived. Spanish 
ore cost to English furnaces now ts 
up to 50s ($8.73) per ton ex-ship 
River Tees. 


Skelp continues scarce. Sheets and 
tin plate are quiet and unchanged 
Sheffield makers have taken an order 
for 5000 tons of armor plate for Japan. 

French mills now are quoting fixed 
prices for finished products for future 
delivery. This is the first time these 
mills have been selling on this basis 
since before the war. 


Blow Out and Bank Stacks Fearing Coal Strike 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Prince’s ion St 


state of the iron and _ steel 

trade with the question of war 
or peace hanging critically in the 
balance, is difficult to diagnose. 
Just now the market is under the in- 
fluence of the breakdown of negoti- 
ations between the coal owners and 
miners, the propositions of neither 
side being acceptable to the other. 
Today the representatives of both in- 
terests are meeting with such aid as 
may be given to them by the premier, 
Sir Robert Horne and other repre- 
sentatives of the government. The 
most hopeful circumstance seems to 
be that the men themselves have in- 
creasing misgivings about the possible 
results of a strike. One of their 
leaders at Nottingham gave a sug- 
gestive hint when he remarked one 
association at least was not financially 
strong enough to stand a strike of 
more than two weeks. It is possible, 
also, if a strike takes place, a fair 
Proportion of the men will take an 
independent attitude, and decline to 
withdraw. 
The statement recently published 
that Germany, France and the United 
States Steel Corp. were combining to 


BB ssc of te Eng., Oct. 1—The 


European Staft Correspondence 








| Sterling—$3.47 





“freeze out” Britain from the steel 
trade obtained considerable publicity, 
and from the public point of view, 
the denial of Mr. Farrell, as president 
of the Steel corporation, is welcome. 
To those familiar with the steel trade 
the denial was scarcely necessary, al- 
though it was clearly called for other 
people. Apart from this, however, the 
British steelmaker has quite enough 
cause for concern. The British pro- 
duction of steel is increasing weekly 
and the opportunity afforded by the 
Iron and Steel institute meeting at 
Cardiff to inspect the latest and big- 
gest plants made a great impression. 

It is, however, generally recegnized 
that big reductions in steel prices 
must be looked for within the next 
few months. Foreign competition is 
increasing and there are indications of 
very keen undercutting even among 
makers themselves. The official mini- 
mum for tin bars fixed by the Siemens 
Steel association is £23. 10s ($81.54), 
but that organization has information 
that bars are being offered from £2 
($6.94) to £20 10s ($8.67) below this 
figure. Belgian billets, however, are 
being offered in large quantities at 
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£19 ($65.93) delivered in the British 
Midlands, in competition with £21 10s 
($74.60) at which they can be bought 


from British steel works. American 
competition is not prominent in this 
line, but some quantities are said 


to be coming in from stock at £21 
($72.87) delivered. The rate of ex- 
change continues to offer the most 
serious obstacle to American com- 
petition, which it is recognized would 
otherwise be formidable. Finished 
steel is coming from Belgium at £21 
Ss ($73.74) f.o.b. Antwerp, and in 
other cases at £24 10s ($85.01) de- 
livered in tne British Midlands 

The prolonged monopoly held by the 
Staffordshire ironmasters is being at- 
tacked successfully by the Belgians. 
The local ironmasters still claim their 
premium of £2 ($6.94) on the list 
price of £30 ($104.10), although in 
some cases the premium is £1 ($3.47). 
The Belgians, however, have, within 
the past few days, sold a 500-ton lot 
of very satisfactory bolt iron at £25 
($86.75) 

Competition in gas strip is singu- 
larly slow in making its appearance, 
and this material still commands from 
£34 ($117.98) to £35 ($121.45), repre- 
senting a premium of £2 ($6.94) to 
£3 ($10.41) on list figures. Owing to 
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British Market 


Corrected to Date by Cable 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Home Market Prices. Gross Tons at Works or Furnace 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 





French Market 


Prices Last Reported 
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Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage.......... 40 0 0 139.70 Iron and Steel dealers, delivered, except (*) which are from schedul 
Rails, 60 Ibs. and ower. .........e05- 23 00 87.31 of the Comptoir des Toles. 
Tin plaie, base box, 105 lIbs......... 212 0 9.08 B 1 k 
GEE TD ow bic cccccccscoccesesas 3610 0 127.48 e 
elgian arket 
PIG IRON* gian M 
West Coast Hematite............+.+.-. 1415 0 51.51 : 
Hematite, East Coast Mixed Numbers. . 13 0 0 45.40 Prices Last Reported 
Middlesborough Basic ............... 1115 0 41.04 PIG IRON 
Middlesborough No. 3.......6.eeee005 ll 5 O 39.29 Francs per metric ton 
No. % Fouidry, Derby, Leicester, Not- (2205 Ibs.) $ 
Oh 14 5 0 49.77 Foundry, 3 per cent silicon, Belgium...... 540 to 550 86.72 to 48.40 
No. 3 Foundry, Northamptonshire... .. . 13215 0 44.53 Foundry, % per cent silicon, Luxemburg... . 650 44.20 
No. 8 Foundry, Staffordshire........ ; 14 0 0 48.90 Basic, opea-hearth, Belgium............. 575 39.16 
No. 3 Scotch Foundry............... 310 0 47.15 Basie-bessemer, Belgian ...............0+- 525 35.64 
Ferromanganese, 80 pet cont.......... 37 0 0 129.22 SEMIFINISHED STEEL : 
COKE 675 to 750 45.90 to 51.00 
Pe. Ce: cs cee ceguuiaomie 35 0 11.35 750 to 800 51.00 to 54.40 
Wes GOD ccd cccvetsvecedes 45 0 14.84 800 to 850 14.40 to 57.80 
1100 to 1120 74.80 to 76.16 
950 64.60 


(220 ths.) $ 
PIG IRON Wisrtiinmh BER nc ccccccsc cévcesecssssces 100 to 105 6.80 to 7.14 
Francs per metric ton Normal beams and profiles................ 95 to 97% 6.46 to 6.63 
(2205 Ibs.) $ Plates, 5 millimeters and thicker.......... 125 8.50 
Hematite, Lorraine ......6esceeeeeeneees 855 te 915 56.43 to 60.39 Plates, 3 to 5 millimeters................ 130 8.84 
Foundiy, Longwy, 3 per cent Si, sand-cast 600 39.60 Sheets, biack, 3 millimeters.............. 137% 9.35 
Foundry, Longwy, 3 per cunt Si., chill-cast 650 42.90 1 A errr eee 385 26.18 
Foundry, Longvy, 2 per cent Si., sand-cast 597 39.40 Sheets, galv., 3 millimeters........... 265 to 270 18.02 to 18.36 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent Si., chill-cast 630 41.58 —— 
COKE *Sold on same basis as semifinished material. 
+Plus 50 franes for export. 

French furmace  ...cecceceecaees ceetae-e 2 16.17 All prices f.0.b. furnace or works, except finished material, for which 

German, Beigivm and British furnace...... 70 17.82 delivered prices are quoted. 


eecccbecvesesece 973 to 979 64.22 to 64.71 
C6 b6s ced sressecess 873 to 979 64.22 to 64.61 
ec ccerceseccceccs 1223 to 1250 80.72 to 82.50 


FINISHED STEEL 





FINISHED MATERIAL 





Francs per 100 kilos 


Francs per 100 kilos 








the great demand for puddled bars, a 
few makers put up their prices yester- 
day to £25 ($86.75), a rise of £1 
($3.47). The advance, however, was 
far from being general in quotation. 


Both the tin plate and sheet trades 
are quieter, with keener competition. 
American makers have been met in 
various markets, particularly in South 
America, compelling the Welsh manu- 


facturers to cut their prices in order 
to compete. The present selling fig- 
ure of tin plate is 55 shillings ($9.54), 
though a few orders are said to be 
taken at 54 shillings ($9.37). 


Americans Undersell British on Steel 


IDDLESBOROUGH, Eng. 
M Sept. 27.—A satisfactory fea- 

ture of the iron and steel mar- 
ket is the decision arrived at by the 
Cleveland ironmasters to ease the em- 
bargo on the export of Cleveland 
iron. Deliveries to oversea customers 
will be permitted on a small scale. 
Home consumers are better situated 
than when the embargo on exports 
was put in force, May 14. The clos- 
ing of the steelworks for the holidays 
released more iron and this, to a small 
extent, relieved the shortage. There 
are at present 71 blast furnaces in op- 
eration in the Middlesborough district, 
of which 30 are producing Cleveland 
pig iron; 25, hematite, while 16 fur- 
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maces are producing special kinds of iron. 


No foundry iron is available for ex- 
port, but some makers have small 
supplies of mottled and white, which is 
not finding a ready sale at the home 
price of £11 5s ($39.60) and this is 
offered to overseas customers at £12 
7s 6d ($43.56). 

Competition from overseas is becom- 
ing keener. The recent advances in 
steel prices enable Belgium and. the 


United States to undersell the British 
producer in the home market. 
ing example 


A strik- 
is at hand. The Great 


FaLts, a United States shipping board 
vessel has arrived in the Tees with 1738 
tons of American billets. The Great 
FALLs came from the port of Philadel- 
phia. Further cargoes are. expected. The 
billets are being discharged to the order 
of Messrs. Dorman Long & Co. The 
price at which they are sold is said to 
enable the material to be delivered in 
England and sent inland to Sheffield at 
£1 10s ($5.28) per ton less than the 
British manufacturer can put billets on 
the market. 

The export trade has been fairly 
brisk during the month. Approximate- 
ly 50,000 tons of iron, manufactured 
iron and steel have been shipped from 
the port of Middlesbrough to Sept. 18. 
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Prices in Belgium Continue To Decline 


iron and steel in the Belgium 

market continue to decline. 
Consumers are showing more interest, 
and are preparing for a greater volume 
of business. Export demands are ac- 
counting for some of the activity of 
the iron and steel plants at present, 
but it is certain that Belgian recon- 
struction plans will call for much more. 


Reductions of 10, 15 or 20 francs 
($0.68, $1.02 and $1.36) per 100 kilos 
(220 pounds) and per ton are talked 
of by various classes of buyers. 

Bars have been sold for 103 francs 
per 100 kilos ($7 per 220 pounds), a 
new low level, and if the price should 
fall to 100 francs ($6.80) a large export 
business might be booked. Home con- 
sumers then also could be expected to 
place orders for future delivery. 

Buyers for French account are more 
conspicuous on the Brussels exchange, 
though the disadvantage of from 5 to 
6 per cent in favor of the Belgian 
franc adds just this much more to all 
sales concluded. A number of orders 
have been received for shipment into 
northern and northeastern France. 

Blast furnaces of the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg are producing increased 
quantities of pig iron and are seeking 


i Sept. 26—Prices of 
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to sell it both in France and Bel- 
gium. In some instances iron has 
been placed in Belgium at 600 francs 
($40.80) a ton, which is 5) francs 
($3.40) under the market price of 
Luxemburg foundry iron (3 per cent 
silicon). On such a basis it is quite 
within bounds that Italian interests 
will be large buyers here. 

There has been some indication of 
labor unrest during the past few 
weeks but usually of only local and 
temporary effect. The open market 
and full order books will change all 
this as the Belgian workman is in 
no wise averse to working overtime. 
Belgian coal miners are now tranquil 
owing to high wages and well paid 
overtime. But one cloud is on the 
horizon and that is the possibility of 
a tax on wages of metal workers in 
general. At Thy-le-Chateau, one of 
the important Belgian metallurgical 
plants of the Mons district, the work- 
men refused to accept their fortnight’s 
pay if this tax was deducted. 

June pig iron production in Belgium 
reached 49 per cent of that of June, 1913; 
finished iron 55 per cent and finished steel 


61 per cent. These are encouraging 
indications of a return to normal. 
Even more encouraging is the fact that 
coal production in the month of 
March actually reached 105 per cent 
of the 1913 figure, and in no recent 
month has it fallen below 96 per cent. 

If there is any unsatisfied demand at 
this time it would appear to be in 
plates and sheets. Shipbuilding though 
on a comparatively small scale in Bel- 
gium has taken on an abnormal devel- 
opment. 

The increase in sterling and dollar 
exchange, while affecting Belgium less 
seriously than it affected France, caused 
no little concern in the past fortnight. 
Various Luxemburg steel plants have 
opened a selling agency at Cologne, 
Germany, but if this in any way affects 
Belgium it will be because the interests 
in question are either purely Luxembur- 
gois or Franco-Luxemburgois, no Bel- 
gian participation being apparent there- 
in. 

Complaint still is made as to the 
shortage of scrap and regret is ex- 
pressed that the French government is 
not disposed to release further quanti- 
ties which are accumulating in the 
devastated regions on the French side of 
the border. 


Italy Buys Iron and Steel in France 


ARIS, Sept. 26—The first ten- 

dency toward a downward read- 

justment of iron and steel prices 
is noted in the falling off of merchant 
bars and profiles the equivalent of 50 
francs ($3.30) a ton. If this move- 
ment continues it will be accepted as 
proof that the Comptoir de Longwy 
is looking forward to encouraging pro- 
duction by a reduction in the prices 
of pig iron. It may mean much or 
little, but meantime buyers are await- 
ing the next move. 

Owing to the fact that German coal 
deliveries to France in August were 
practically in accordance with treaty re- 
quirements, Germany is agitating for 
the lifting of the embargo by France 
on the minette ore of Lorraine. France 
considers this as a direct competitive 
attack on her own industry, and is 
disposed to hold the export down as 
much as possible, though the govern- 
ment has granted the Societe des 
Minerals Lorraine the privilege of 
exporting 100,000 metric tons. 

Pig iron production has become more 
regular save in the plants on the coast 
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which obtain their coke from England. 
Shipments from England are rare. The 
pig iron comptoir is able to deliver to 
its customers sufficient iron for all press- 
ing needs. 

A shortage in arrivals of English 
coal in the Normandy coast plants has 
caused a slowing up in the produc- 
tion of basic-bessemer and open-hearth 
steel, but the situation is improving 
in Meurthe-et-Moselle and Lorraine, 
where it is said deliveries have been 
made of blooms at prices well under 
the quotat’on of 973 francs ($65.54) 
a ton. Ip competition with French 
plants Belzian rolling mills are mak- 
ing offers in northern and northeastern 
territory guaranteeing deliveries in 
three months at prices prevailing at 
time of delivery. 

Foundries are receiving more nearly 
their quota of pig iron than at any 
time since the armistice, in every case 
more than 50 per cent of their needs, 
but probably in no case sufficient to 


enable them to accumulate stocks, 
which indeed they do not care to do 
at the present price of 650 francs 
($42.90) a ton for pig iron. 

Coke supplies still are insufficient 
for the big foundries, but a new scheme 
of reparation is proposed whereby t! 
combustibles bureau will take into con- 
sideration the foundry applications 
rather than apportioning quantities 
with little regard to momentary need. 

As a result of the recent disturb- 
ances in the Italian metal industry, 
Italy is inquiring in the French mar- 
ket for pig iron as well as for semi- 
finished steel. 

The market for steel stampings has 
slowed down owing to the near ap- 
proach of a crisis in the French auto- 
mobile industry. Scrap iron and steel 
is accumulating to the satisfaction of 
French users, but to the keen annoy- 
ance of dealers who could find a 
higher market in Belgium were export 
restrictions raised. 

Old scrap castings of high grade 
have been sold as high as 54 francs 
($3.56) per 100 kilos (220 pounds). 
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Ordinary qualities are selling for 48 
francs ($3.17). The Eastern railway 
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has asked makers to submit bids on 
electric fitting equipment, these to in- 
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clude wire cables as well as small lots 
of light rails. 


Welsh Tin Plate Higher; Inquiry Gains 


ARDIFF, South Wales, Eng., 
C Sept. 24.—The Welsh iron and 
stee] trades continue under the 
cloud of the threatened coal stoppage. 
If the miners strike the majority of 
the tin and sheet mills will come 
promptly to a standstill, though it is 
possible that the finishing departments 
may work a week or so to clear off 
stocks. The steel mills also would 
be affected by a shortage of coal, and 
they would close, as also would the 
foundries and engineering works. 
The coal crisis is having a harden- 
ing effect on prices of Welsh tin 
plates, and the tendency is toward still 
higher prices. Prompt tin plates have 
advanced from 1 shilling to 1 shilling 
6 pence (18 to 19 cents), business hav- 
ing been done in small lots up to £2 
18s 6d ($10.37) for the basis box, 
f.o.t. works. September-October ship- 
ments have commanded £2 16s 
($9.92), and for shipment to the end 
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of the year, £2 13c ($9.38) per box. 

There has been a little more in- 
quiry for tin plate on continental ac- 
count, and it is the view of some 
authorities that when the coal crisis 
is passed overseas demand will be 
much brisker, as the buyers have been 
out of the market for a long time. 
Odd sizes and crosses are in fair de- 
mand for shipment for the remainder 
of the year, and ternes, which are 
now | shilling (18 cents) per box more 
than tin plates, are the subject of 
more inquiry. Generally, however, 
works are more concerned with meet- 
ing their arrears in delivery than in 
entering into forward business. Some 
works are short of sulphuric acid, and 
in one case two days’ pickling were 
lost within the past fortnight. Cur- 
rent prices are: Cokes, 20 x 14, £2 


l4s to £2 18s 6d ($9.56 to $10.37); 
cokes, quarters, £2 18s to £3 ($10.28 
to $10.56); cokes, 20 x 10, £4 Ilé¢ to 
£4 5s ($14.26 to $14.98); cokes, 28 x 
20, £5 8s to £5 17s ($19.04 to $20.66); 
ternes, 28 x 20, £5 12s to £5 17s 
($19.76 to $20.66). 

The market for galvanized sheets 
continues to sag despite better in- 
quiries for both the heavier and thin- 
ner gages. Very little business, how- 
ever, is passing, and the quotation for 
24 gage corrugated sheets in bundles 
is now down to £41 to £42 ($144.32 
to $147.84) f.0.b., and are offered lower. 

With the -falling off in the demand 
for tin plates and galvanized sheets, 
the steel bar market is slow, and it is 
reported that while the associated 
works still ask for the minimum rates 
of £23 10s to £25 ($82.76 to $88) out- 
side works are offering tin and sheet 
bars at from £1 to £2 ($3.52 to 
$7.04) per ton lower. 


Sales Lack Causes Distress in Austria 
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IENNA, Sept. 19.—The entire 
iron and_ steel industry of 


Austria complains of a seri- 
ous lack of sales. Orders have 
failed to come from abroad and 
at home purchasing power has 
decreased to such an extent that it no 
longer is able to pay the high prices. 
However, the time for reducing prices 
generally has not yet arrived. 

Advances continue to be made in 
coal and raw materials owing to the 
steadily increasing difference in ex- 
change rates. The question of re- 
ducing wages has not been considered 
as yet. 

The condition of the iron and steel 
industries was discussed recently by 
the beard of trade. Representatives of 
the industries made various sugges- 
tions. They are in dire need of money, 
a number of them being scarcely able 
to meet their most urgent obligations. 

The absence of buying has resulted 
in a greater supply of available iron. 
Foundries now are able to make quick- 
er deliveries. 

There are indications of an improve- 
ment in the export market, particularly 
in the trade with Jugoslavia, Russia 
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and Roumania. German and Czech 
producers are devoting more attention 
to the eastern countries, but Austria 
has a slight advantage due to the 
state of its exchange. Prices which 
are beyond consumers at home are 
comparatively modest in these foreign 
markets, 

The Austrian industry is showing a 
lively interest in working up the sup- 
plies granted by the treaty of com- 
merce entered into recently with Ru- 
mania. The supplies include rolled 
steel, axle trees, wire and tacks, ma- 
terial for bridge building, machines 
and railway material. Consequently 
demands are likely to be supplied to 
their full extent as soon as regulations 
are announced. 

The electrical industry is fully en- 
gaged in electrifying the railways and 
building new power stations. 

As to coal supply, a slight improve- 
ment is noted. Austria requires 1,150,- 
000 tons per month, whereas it is re- 
ceiving but 550,000. Last year only 
400,000 tons per month were sup- 
plied. According to the treaty of 
Versailles, Austria has a claim on the 
following quantities of coal per month: 
From the Czech state, 140,00 tons; 
from Upper Silesia, 200,009 tons; 
Poland, 120,000 tons; also the out- 
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put of the Austrian mines. The slight 
amelioration is explained by the fact 
that the Upper Silesian supplies have 
been increased, together with produc- 
tion in Austria. The increase in home 
production has been attained by grant- 
ing subsidies to the miners and by in- 
vesting considerable sums in the min- 
ing industry. The increase is likely to 
continue. 

Through the government, the presi- 
dent of the coal commission of central 
Europe, Col. H. C. Nutt, has been called 
back to the United States from Mahrisch- 
Ostrau, and the other American mem- 
ber of the commission, Major Brand, 
also is going to quit his post. One of 
the reasons why the United States is 
withdrawing its representatives on the 
reparations commission, on which the 
coal commission in Mahrisch-Ostrau 
is dependent, is reported here to be 
found in the political situation in the 
United States, and another in the fact 
that the peace treaties are not ratified. 

Coal miners in Mahrisch-Ostrau are 
demanding new advances in wages, 
which if granted would increase pro- 
duction costs 500,000 milliard crowns 
a year ($8,000,000). 
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Founders To Reward Research 


In Unusually Successful Meeting at Columbus, American Foundrymen’'s Association 
Receives Gifts Which Enable It To Encourage Technical Investigation— : 
Joint Meetings with A. I. M. M. E. Are Well Attended 


in the annual exhibition and convention of 

the American Foundrymen’s association per- 
haps was driven home more effectively at the 
Columbus meeting last week than ever before. 
The diversified lines of foundry and metal work- 
ing equipment, attractively displayed in seven 
large buildings at the Ohio State fair grounds, 
and the program of more than 65 technical papers 
and committee reports could not fail to impress 
the visitor with the fact that the annual foundry- 
men’s meeting has become an important institu- 
tion, capable of exerting a powerful influence on 
behalf of the casting industry. 

That this capacity is recognized, was strikingly 
proved by the generous endowments and gifts of 
funds which will enable the association to re- 
ward those who contribute to the advancement 
of the foundry industry. Another important 


a. realization of the latent opportunities 


achievement of the convention was the decision 
to investigate the technical schools of the country 
with a view of choosing the one which best 
merits the co-operation of the association in im- 
proving the course of training for foundry work. 

While the 1920 convention and exhibition will 
stand out in the history of the association for its 
forward looking achievements in the line of re- 
search, it also surpassed all previous meetings in 
the number and quality of technical papers pre- 
sented and in the size of the exhibits. The Ohio 
State fair grounds proved to be admirably adapted 
to the display of foundry and machine shop equip- 
ment and it is doubtful whether the exhibits were 
ever more satisfactorily housed than they were 
at this year’s show. The meetings, which also 
were held at the fair grounds, were well attended, 
due largely no doubt, to the fact that they were 
held conveniently near the exhibition. 


Total Membership of Association Tops 1600 Mark 


and guests attended the an- 

nual banquet at the Hotel 
Deshler, Wednesday evening. Presi- 
dent Koch presided as  toastmaster, 
and in his opening remarks he made 
mention of the offers made by promi- 
nent members of the association, 
whereby incentive is provided to de- 
velop original research along scientific 
foundry lines. A full description of 
these funds, which were accepted by 
the board of directors, appears else- 
where in this issue. The address of 
the evening was delivered by Hon. 
Dr. Simeon D. Fess, member of the 
house of representatives. 

A business meeting and smoker, 
Thursday evening at which were dis- 
tributed the prizes in the estimating 
contests and the cups provided by 
local foundrymen as trophies, termi- 
nated the social features of the con- 
vention. Following the malleable ses- 
sion Friday morning a brief session 
was held to complete the business of 
the covention. The secretary-treasurer 
reported a cash balance on Sept. 30 of 
$5340 and an enrollment on that date 
of 1514 members. Many members had 
since been added so that the member- 
ship at the close of the convention 
was well over 1600, a gain of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent during the year. 

Through the activity of the Colum- 


_ oe 450 members 


bus local committee on arrangements, 
headed by G. R. Kittle, Ohio Mal- 
leable Iron Co., exceptional hospitality 
was shown to visitors. Each visiting 
lady was presented with flowers as 
soon as her arrival was made known. 
Tea was served at the club house at 
the fair grounds throughout the week, 
and on Wednesday afternoon auto- 
mobiles were provided to take the 
ladies on a scenic drive about the 
city which terminated at the Scioto 
country club where tea was served. 
On Thursday evening, a theater party 
furnished diversion. 

Joint sessions on nonferrous casting 
practice, held for the first time by 
the Institute of Metals division of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers and the non- 
ferrous section of the American 
Foundrymen’s association, were well 
attended. Tuesday’s meeting was de- 
voted to papers on brass foundry 
fluxes, testing of sands and core- 
binders, reclamation of metal from 
foundry refuse and making 15 per 
cent phosphor copper. Charles Pack, 
Doehler Die Casting Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., presented a paper on the rela- 
tion of die casting to foundry prac- 
tice and M. L. Hartmann, Carbor- 
undum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
spoke on refractories in nonferrous 
metallurgy, particularly for electric fur- 
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naces. The first paper presented Wednes- 
day morning was “Casting Losses in 
the Aluminum Foundry,” by Robert J. 
Anderson, bureau of mines, Pittsburgh, 
who stated that if all the present cast- 
ing losses of the United States could 
be reduced 50 per cent by the elimina 
tion of only the readily preventable 
losses, a saving in the ‘aluminum 
foundry industry would be made to 
the amount of about $600,000. 


A short paper entitled “Pouring 
Temperatures as Affecting Casting 
Shrinkage and Solidity,” by R. R 
Clarke, Nolte Brass Foundry, Spring- 
field, O., brought out a most inter 
esting discussion. Mr. Clarke 
caed “hot pouring” and in an exten- 
poraneous extension of his remarks, 
gave examples showing that by hot 
pouring, castings of large diameter, 
in the form of solid cylinders, known 
as pin brasses, could be made per 
fectly solid by the use of gates and 
risers much smaller than common); 
advocated. 


advo 


“A New 


A paper entitled Electric 
Furnace for Melting Rrass,” was read 
by C. H. Booth, Booth Electric Fur 
nace Co. Chicago. The discussion 
brought out that leaded alloys 
a content of lead varying from 0.25 
to 30 per cent have been made si: 
electric furnaces of 


with 


cessfully in 
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type similar to the one described, with 
a lining life varying from 700 to 1000 
heats, and even as high as 1500 heats 
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Thursday morning’s nonferrous ses- 
sion, held by the A. I. M. M. E. was 
devoted to a highly technical discus- 
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sion of metallographic topics. Ac- 
counts of the other technical sessions 
are given on this and foilowing pages. 


Discuss Malleable Iron and General Topics Friday 


HE necessity for understanding 
the process of welding and 
taking precautions to see that 
each job is well done was empha- 
sized in a paper on welding by 
\. M. Candy, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Candy said that poor welds are 
sometimes made in steel castings be- 


cause the cavity to be welded is not 


cut wide enough to allow the arc to 
thoroughly heat the metal in the 
base of it. Slides were shown to 
illustrate different points brought out. 

The malleable session was replete 
with interest and results of extended 
research were given to the society. 
Fnrique Touceda, Albany, N. Y., in 


delivering his paper on malleable iron 
compared the manufacturers of malle- 
the juggler who starts to 
with two balls and as he 
becomes more proficient adds a ball 
at a time until he is able to manipu- 
late five or even six balls at a time. 
Mr. Touceda referred to 0.09 per 
cent sulphur in malleable iron as no 
longer being considered disadvantage- 
ous. F. J. Town, Pittsburgh Valve 
& Fitting Co., Pittsburgh, said he re- 
cently had a heat of malleable iron 
which contained 0.14 per cent sulphur, 
unusual conditions were 
it was machined. 
interesting paper ac- 
40 slides showing 


able with 


practice 


and no 
when 
unusually 


by 


noticed 
An 
companied 


micrographs of malleable iron was 
presented by W. R. Bean, Eastern 
Malleable Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
This paper was prepared by the 
speaker in conjunction with H. W. 
Highriter and E. S. Davenport of the 
same company. Structures were 
shown of unannealed iron, of properly 
annealed iron and of both under and 
overannealed iron. The micrographs 
explained some things in the anneal- 
ing practice but there other 
points which were not cleared by the 
microscopic examination. Micrugraphs 
of a piece made brittle by galvanizing 
and having a white fracture showed 
an identical structure with the same 
piece in a normal condition before 
galvanizing. 

C. S, Messinger, Sivyer Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, presided at the 
general session, Friday, Oct. 8. 
H. C. Boyden, Portland Cement as- 
sociation, Chicago, read a paper on 
the subject of concrete floors for 
foundries. In reply to a question from 
one of the members regarding the 
desirability of mixing iron borings 
with the top layer of concrete, Mr. 
Boyden expressed the opinion that 
the addition is not necessary. 

C. H. Gale, Pressed Stee! Car Co., 
McKees_ Rocks, Pa., presented the 
report of the American Foundrymen’s 
association committee on safety, 
saritation and fire prevention. 


were 


“The Equipment of the Foundry— 
Today and In the Near Future,” is 
the subject of a paper presented by 
H. R, Atwater, Osborn Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland. According to the autho: 
the work now being done in installing 
modern labor saving equipment 
foundries is only the start of a move- 
ment which is bound to expand ir 
the next five years. The disadvantages 
of hand power in modern competition 
are emphasized and a list of questions 
calculated to reveal shortcomings in 
casting plants is submitted. One of 
the present day evils is the improper 
care of equipment. Neglect and ignor- 
ance are responsible in many cases 
for the failure of machinery to func- 
tion properly. The author suggests 
that a school be established for the 
purpose of training foundry workers 
in the rigging of equipment, its oper- 
ation and maintenance, etc. 

A. W. Gregg, Whiting 


in) 


Foundry 


Equipment Co., Harvey, I'l, read the 
paper prepared by David McLain, 
McLain’s System, Milwaukee, on 


“The Care of Foundry Equipment.” 

FE. F. Cone, The Iron Age, New York, 
presented a paper on “The Status of 
the Electric Furnace in the Foundry 
Industry.” Of the 759 electric fur- 
naces in use or contracted for in 
September of this year in the United 
States and Canada, 33% per cent are 
engaged in the production of non- 





which 
American 


of 


marked the twenty-fifth 
Foundrymen’s 
act 


nouncement an 


able. 


tion. 


Fe Joon A. Penton, $5000, the income 
from which will be applied each year to 
provide a medal which will be awarded to that 
individual who shall as the result of study, 
research or experiment contribute to the in- 
dustry the most notable improvement in the 
process of melting or refining ferrous or non- 
ferrous metals by the use of the electric furnace. 
ae ee) 

From J. H. Whiting, $5000, the income from 

which will provide an award for the most out- 





TANDING out strongly above the other features 


association was 
of devotion 
industry which will serve to make the gathering memor- 
Many notable contributions to the advancement of 
technical knowledge in the castings art have been made 
through the medium of the association since its incep- 
The best fruits of scientific research and practica! 
experience have been made available 
partake, through the good offices of those who comprise 


Establishes Awards for Service to Foundry Industry 


this technical 


convention of the 
the an- 
the foundry 


to association offered 


who 


tion. These gifts, 


to all who would 
as follows: 


standing development in processes of melting 
iron or steel in any other type of furnace. 
. > 7 
From W. H. McFadden, $5000, to furnish 
an endowment for an award which will be de- 
termined later. 
> . > 
From W. 8. Seaman, $5000 whieh will pro- 
vide an income to be applied in rewarding 
some noteworthy contribution to foundry knowl- 
edge, the details of which will be fixed later. 


society, 
guished service to the industry and to offer an incentive 
toward further progress, a group of veterans of the 


further foundry 
made of six substuntial gifts, which had their incep- 
tion in an idea suggested at the Philadelphia meeting’ 
by John A. Penton, the first secretary of the associa- 


be administered by the board of directors, are announced 


In recognition of this distin- 


financial backing to recognize those 
knowledge. Announcement was 


which have been accepted and wil! 


From Thomas W. and John C. Pangborn, 
2500 to be applied in its entirety to such 
pursuits as will, in the discretion of the 
directors, help most to further the advancement 
of the foundry. 


> * > 


From 8. Obermayer Co., $1000, the income 
from which will be used to provide each year 
some recognition of scientifie achievement, sub- 
ject to later determination. 








= 
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ferrous metals and 50 per cent in the 
steel industry. 

The paper prepared by H. Cole Estep, 
The Foundry, London, Eng., entitled. 
“Notes on European Molding Ma- 
chines,” was read in abstract form by 
i. L. Shaner, Toe Iron Trave Review, 
Cleveland. In the discussion which 
followed, C. S. Messinger, Sivyer 
Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, referred 
to the fact that his company had built 
and equipped a European malleabic 
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plant similar to the one they operated 
in this country; but that while the 
output per man in the American shop 
averaged 400 pounds a day, the Euro- 
pean production only reached 160 
pounds. He claimed that with any- 
thing like a favorable freight rate 
American manufacturers could lay 
down malleable castings in England 
and continental Europe at a profit. 
Frank D. Chase, Frank D. Chase, 
Inc., Chicago, in a paper on “Foundry 
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Engineering,” declared that industrial 
engineering recognizes the necessity 
of scientific analysis in solving th« 
problems of plant layout and design 
to the end that a plant can be built 
to fit its operating requirements. HH: 
emphasized the necessity of making 
the foundries attractive to the work 
ers and at the same time designing 
the plant so that the production pos 
sibilities of each department can | 
developed to the utmost 


Experts Talk on Industrial Relations’ Problems 


T IS doubtful whether any session 

ever held before the foundrymen’s 

association has been received as en- 
thusiastically as that devoted to indus- 
trial relations held Wednesday after- 
noon. Between 500 and 600 fouwndry- 
men listened to a group of several speak- 
ers, each of whom had a real message 
and knew how to deliver it with more 
than usual effectiveness. Arthur H. 
Young, International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, presided and by his able handling 
of the program contributed much to 
the success of the meeting. 

Meyer Bloomfield, Bloomfield’s Labor 
Digest, Boston, presented an urgent plea 
for better relations between employer 
and employe. He first pointed out the 
need for sharp definition in dealing with 
the subject that is vaguely called in- 
dustrial relations. This, he said, is not 
wholly the fault of any individual and 
although some may deal with it with 
an air of finality, the truth is that 
the subject itself must remain for a long 
time incapable of mathematical exact- 
ness of statement. 


“Know Your Men” Is Keynote 


“Know your men,” said Mr. Bloom- 
field, “is the keynote of successful in- 
dustrial relations. To know your men, 
you must make sure that you genuinely 
want to know them, not only because 
it is good business to do so, but be- 
cause they are members of your in- 
dustrial family. The purpose of the in- 
ventory is not only to tell you what 
you want to know about the human 
side of your organization, but to en- 
able you to ‘sell’ your policy to all 
your staff, right down the line.” 

In a paper entitled, “Training Foundry 
Executives,” R. E. Kennedy and Bruce 
Benedict, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill, plead for the co-operation of 
foundrymen with the technical schools 
of the country to the end that the 
course of training for foundry execu- 
tives might be improved. Mr. Kennedy 
described the plan now followed at 
Illinois, in which the students are 


given an opportunity to participate in 
all positions in the foundry from the 
laboring and clerical jobs up to the 
executive and staff positions. This plan, 
as outlined in the paper, will appear 
in a hater issue of Tue Iron Trave Re- 
VIEW. 

Mr. Penedict brought out the fact 
that 5 per cent of the students re- 
ceived for training in foundry work 
are natural leaders and that the foundry- 
men as prospective employers of these 
men should have something to say 
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about the way the men are trained 
Following considerable discussion which 
further emphasized the need of co-oper- 
ation along the lines outlined the speak- 
ers, A. QO. Backert, Penton Publishing 
Co., Cleveland, proposed that a com- 
mittee he appointed to investigate the 
foundry training facilities of the var 
ious technical schools of the country 
with a view to ascertaining which best 
merits the co-operation of the associa 
tion. This motion was carried. 


Pictures Old-Time Foreman 


The outstanding address of the af- 
ternoon was that 
Charles 


delivered by Dr 
Prosser, institute, 
Minneapolis, on the foreman’s relation 
ship to the worker. He paid a high 
tribute to the foreman of the old school. 
who was a natural leader of men and 


Dunwoody 


who held his job because of his ability 
to handle them. The foreman of earlier 
days, he said, lived with his men and 
by his intimate relations with them 
stood midway between the employer 
and employe and yet was trusted and 
respected by both. 

From this word picture of the old 
time foreman, the speaker developed the 
story of the transition of the foreman’s 
sphere to its present status. He ex- 
plained how the growth of big business 
gradually robbed the foreman of his 
various functions. Employment man- 
agers, inspectors, engineers, etc. were 
introduced into the organization, each 
interfering with the rights formerly ac- 
corded the foreman. His privilege of 
hiring and firing was taken away and 
a condition soon was developed where 
by employers tried to make a foreman 
a dual purpose man. On the one hand 
he was supposed to interpret the policy 
of the management to the men, often 
withont proper instruction and co-opera- 
tion from those higher up. At the same 
time he was supposed to continue in 
the role as the production director of 
his department and to keep the men in 
linc. Assailed from all sides by con- 
flicting factions and in many cases pre- 
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vented from closely associating with his 
men, as he had in earlier days, he 
soon lost their respect. They no longer 
took their personal grievances to him, 
believing that he had lost his sympathy 
for the workers. On the other hand, 
the management often became fearful 
lest the foreman become contaminated 
hy the radicalism in the ranks, and the 
employers too distrusted the foreman. 
Thus he became a mere rubber stamp, 
and his one time intimacy with the 
men—hy far the greatest asset he 
ever had—was lost. Dr. Prosser con- 
cluded with a plea for a better appre- 
ciation of the foreman, and for a res- 
toration of those rights which will en- 
able him to regain his hold on the 
men, 


Teaches English to Foreigners. 


In the absence of Fred H. Ringe, 
Tohn R. Dyer, Y. M. C. A., New York, 
showed by actual demonstration how for- 
eign born workmen can be taught simple 
English in a short space of time. A 
dozen foreigners were brought in from 
the plant of the Buckeye Steel Castings 
Co., Columbus, for the demonstration. 
An interpreter first explained to them 
the purpose of the test, after which Mr. 
Dyer went through the motions of 
awaking from sleep, opening his eyes, 
looking for his watch, finding his watch 
and seeing what time it was. After 
each movement he explained his act in 
a simple sentence as, “ I awake from 
sleep ;” “I open my eyes;” “I look for 
my watch;” etc. He then asked the 
men to repeat these sentences, one at 
a time, in unison. Later he had each 
man repeat each sentence alone. When 
they became proficient in this, he asked 
them to state the sentence correspond- 
ing to his actions, as he again went 
through the movements previously en- 
acted. Similar instruction was car- 
ried on for a period of about 20 min- 
utes and at the end 11 of the 12 men 
were fairly familiar with the use of the 
words, awake, open, eyes, look, watch 
and find. Mr. Dyer explained that this 
method, when applied systematically over 
a proper period of time, is successful 
with the majority of foreign born em- 
ployes. The demonstration was re- 
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ceived with enthusiasm, not only by 
the foundrymen in the audience but by 
the 12 laborers, whose expressions at 
the end of the session, clearly indicated 
their appreciation. 


Foremen Run Development Course 


Dean C. B, Connelley, department of 
commerce and labor of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pa., presided at the Thurs- 
day morning session on industrial rela- 
tions. The first speaker, M. C. Evans, 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
discussed the development of the fore- 
man, treating the subject from a some- 
what different angle than that by which 
Dr. Prosser approached it on Wednes- 
day. Mr. Evans outlined the arrange- 
ment of foremen’s development course 
conducted for the foremen of the har- 
vester company. The course comprised 
a wvumber of meetings at which the 
foremen were addressed by officials of 
the company on matters pertaining to 
their work. The success of the course 
according to Mr. Evans, was largely due 
to the fact that the foremen ran it them- 
selves. Although the management co- 
operated whenever requested to do so, 
the foremen really directed the course 
through an organization of their own 
members. When it came to a decision 
as to who should address the meetings, 
the foremen of their own will requested 
that the high officials of the company 
perform this service, which of course 
they were glad to do. This proved 
doubly valuable, for it happens that 
most of the executives worked their 
way up from foremen’s positions. More- 
over, the plan gave the executives an 
tnusual opportunity to sell the company 
to the foremen. The paper was dis- 
cussed by A. H. Young, Meyer Bloom- 
field, and others. 

“The Right Man on the Right Job” 
was the title of an unusually practical 
paper presented by A. H. Young, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Youne’s paper will be presented in full 
in a later issue of THe Iron Trape Re- 
view, but it can be said that he de- 
voted much attention to the work of 
the employment department in properly 
choosing men and introducing them to 
their new jobs. He traced the develop 


Gray Iron Foundrymen Discuss 


ORE interest was manifested 
in the gray iron session held 
Tuesday morning than on any 
former occasion of this character. The 
animated and lengthy discussions fol- 
lowing the reading of some of the 
papers evinced the keen interest taken 
by the men present in the various top- 
ics which had been selected by the 


different speakers. In fact the interest 
displayed was of such a sustained char- 
acter that the foundrymen present 
unanimously voted an adjourned meet- 
ing in the afternoon. C. S. Koch, 
president of the association, presided 
at the morning session. 

The morning session was opened by 
Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. 
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ment of employment department from 
the beginning, when they supplanted the 
old system whereby the foreman, when 
needing a man, simply went to the gate 
and beckoned to the most likely looking 
candidate. 

Ralph M, Wells, Employment Man- 
agers’ association, Boston, spoke on “An- 
alyzing Your Labor Problem.” He again 
emphasized the point brought out the 
day before by Meyer Bloomfield, that 
knowing your men is the keynote of 
successful industrial relations. He 
enumerated a number of factors which 
affect the success of industrial relations 
and laid emphasis upon the significance 
of little details often overlooked by the 
management. As an instance of this, 
he cited the case of a timekeeper who 
frequently kept as many as 30 work- 
men in line, each waiting for 10 to 30 
minutes while he checked up mistakes 
in their time slips. The annoyance caused 
hy this one act, declared Mr. Wells, 
more than offsets the best efforts 
of the men who are trying to improve 
the relations in the plant. He said that 
he opposes pension systems, believing 
it is better to encourage thrift among 
the workers. Stock ownership was char- 
acterized as far more valuable than 
profit sharing. He also discussed the 
beneficial influence of athletic teams in 
a plant, but cautioned employers not 
to commercialize this feature. 


Fostering Human Relationships 


Perhaps the most practical paper of 
the session was that presented by James 
W. Brown, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 
Mr. Brown entertained his listeners with 
a discussion of the methods employed 
in the Milwaukee plant to improve the 
relations between the management and 
the workers. His talk was tinged with 
numerous witty paraphrases which drove 
home his argument in a convincing man- 
ner. Throughout the paper was a 
suggestion that the human _relation- 
ship is the ultimate goal of the com- 
pany’s efforts to evince a personal in- 
terest in the welfare of its employes. 

Ray Vance, Brookmire Economic Ser- 
vice, Inc., New York, read a paper on 
varions plans of industrial relations, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Cupola Practice 


]., who read a paper on the ferroalloys 
useful for purifying cast iron, with 
particular reference to zirconium. He 
submitted a list of elements named in 
order of their probable susceptibility 
to oxidation. The more stable elements 
range from phosphorus, sulphur, iron, 
copper, nickel, tungsten, molybdenum, 
to carbon, which is about midway in 
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«he scale. Continuing in the order of 
the elements more easily oxidized are 
carbon, chronium, zirconium, silicon, 
manganese, vanadium, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, titanium and cerium. 


Defines Limits of Sulphur 


The speaker brought up the sub- 
ject of the gradual deterioration of 
the iron, especially the scrap iron avail- 
able for use in the foundries of this 
country, and predicted that in 20 
years if some concerted action is not 
taken by foundrymen the iron will 
be so high in sulphur that it will not 
be fit for use. He admitted that the 
evil effects of sulphur up to reason- 
able limits has been greatly exaggerat- 
ed and he placed that reasonable limit 
much higher than is usually recog- 
nized. Many of the losses attributed 
to high sulphur are in reality due to 
other causes, the principal one of which 
is oxidation. He pointed out that this 
oxidation, while in many cases due to 
poor cupola practice, in many instances 
can be traced back to the blast fur- 
nace and urged foundrymen to exercise 
caution in selecting their supply of 
pig iron and to only accept a product 
which bears a good physical appear- 
ance and conforms to the required 
chemical analysis. There are so many 
factors entering into the production 
of sound, satisfactory castings capable 
of withstanding the necessary trans- 
verse and tensile tests that it is idle 
to expect success if each of these 
facters is not given due consideration 
and every effort made to secure good 
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material in the first place and then 
to see that the molding and melting 
practice is carried out in a proper 
manner. 


An interesting paper by Lieut. R. F. 
Nourse, United States navy, was read 
by R. E. Kinkead, Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland. The paper deals in 
detail with the facilities of the found- 
ry maintained on board the U. S. S. 
PRoMETHEUS, repair ship of the Atlantic 
fleet. After describing the foundry and 
its equipment the paper shows the pro- 
duction record of the foundry during 
the period of the war. The largest sin- 
gle iron casting made weighed 2100 
pounds and the output during Novem- 
ber, 1918, aggregated nearly 32 tons. 


The manufacture of milling machine 
castings as practiced at the plant of 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, was explained in a paper read 
by LeRoy M. Sherwin, of that com- 
pany. The molds are made in green 
sand and he attributes their success 
to the practice of gating the castings 
on the bottom at both ends through 
horn gates. The distribution of suit- 
able sized risers, the composition of 
the iron making up the charges and 
the method of melting the iron are 
also described in detail. 

“Electrical Apparatus in a Modern 
Iron Foundry” is the title of a paper 
illustrated by a number of lantern 
slides presented by F. D. Egan, West- 


inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George K. Elliott, Lunkenheimer 


Co., Cincinnati, read a paper on the 
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electric furnace and the problem of 
sulphur in cast iron, the speaker ex- 
pressed the opinion that the sure ten- 
tency of sulphur to segregate con- 
stitutes the greatest menace of high 
sulphur. He admits that it is impos- 
sible to fix positively any pronounced 
advantage in iron with 0.015 or 0.030 
per cent sulphur over those with 
twice that amount; but he claims there 
is a speculative satisfaction in knowing 
that the limits achieved in everyday 
practice are safe beyond the shadow 
of doubt. Instead of striving for low 
sulphur limits the author believes that 
the use of more scrap or of pig iron 
running comparatively high in sulphur 
will become popular. 


Describes Machine Tool Production 


One of the most instructive papers 
read at the convention was by A. N. 
Kelly, of the Modern Foundry Co., 
Cincinnati. It was illustrated by a 
number of lantern slides and treated 
in detail of the ‘manufacture of ma- 
chine tool castings by comparatively 
unskilled labor. Patterns and equip- 
ment are elaborate and extremely accu- 
rate and the molding and melting prac- 
tice is designed to produce a line of 
high grade castings. An interesting de- 
tail of manufacture lies in the employ- 
ment of chills coated lightly with lin- 
seed oil, then dusted with silica sand 
and dried in the oven. 

The afternoon session resolved itself 
into an informal round table discussion 
on cupola practice, Dr. Moldenke pre- 
siding as chairman. 


Heat Treating Steel Castings Receives Attention 


ANY phases of the steel cast- 
M ing industry, from the mold- 

ing side to the latest develop- 
ment of heat treating steel castings, 
were discussed at the two sessions 
devoted to this subject. Past presi- 
dent, R. A. Bull, consulting engineer, 
Sewickley, Pa., presided at the first 
session held Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 
5. Tests made to determine the best 
kind of sand to use for steel castings 
were presented in a paper on “Mold- 
ing Materials for the Steel Foundry,” 
by R. L. Lindstrom, Canadian Steel 
Foundries, Ltd., Montreal, Can. Scar- 
city of molding materials in Canada 
caused this company to endeavor to 
find a suitable material and a number 
of rather simple tests were developed. 
It soon was found that chemical 
analysis would not determine the 
adaptability of a clay for bonding 
purposes and a test was developed in 
which a sand mixture was made and 
a standard test piece was formed 


from the mixture. This test block, 1 
x 1 x 12 inches, was then placed on 
a glass plate and pushed lengthwise 
over the edge until the end broke off. 
The average length of such ends from 
a number of tests was taken as an 
indication of the strength of the mix- 
ture. Porosity tests were also made 
as well as microscopic examinations of 
the sands. In the discussion the 
author said that sands with rounded 
grains produced smoother castings 
than sands with angular grains. The 
latter were said to split into dust in 
use and reduce their venting power. 
Cleavage planes were shown in the 
angular grains in one of the author's 
illustrations and these were cited as a 
cause for the splitting of such grains. 
In reply to a question by Mr. Bull 
the author stated that he did not find 
that high silica content lowered the 
fusing point of clay. A member 
called attention to the use of clay 
from the mountains in eastern 


Pennsylvania which contains 8 per 
cent silica. Objection to the use of 
this clay was found by K. V. Wheeler, 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., 
in the increased time required to mill 
rt. 

R. B. Farquhar Jr., Electric Steel 
Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis, discussed 
pouring, gating and feeding steel cast- 
ings, calling attention to the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of using 
bottom-pour, lip, teapot and bull 
ladles, as well as giving rules for gat- 
ing and feeding. The author spoke of 
the advantage of water cooling cast- 
ings and cited tests of heat treated 
castings in comparison with tests of 
forgings which the castings sup- 
planted, One of these tests of heat 
treated unalloyed cast steel showed a 
tensile strength of 106,350 pounds per 
square inch, elastic limit 70,600 pounds 
per square inch with 19 per cent 
elongation and 30.7 per cent reduction 
of area. This was the first reference 
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to heat treated castings made at the 
meeting but the importance attached 
to the subject by steel foundrymen 
was indicated by the papers presented 
on the subject and the discussions 
which were brought out at the second 
session. In reply to an inquiry re- 
garding the benefit to be gained by 
holding steel in the ladle before pour- 
ing the author said this is a decided 
advantage in converter steel as it gives 
the gases time to free themselves from 
the metal. However, with electric 
steel it is not considered as essential 
to hold the ladle, especially where 
time is required to pour a great many 
small castings. 

A plea was made for standardization 
of design and construction of patterns 
for small steel castings in a paper pre- 
sented by K. V. Wheeler, Lebanon 
Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. That 
many customers order a few castings 
from a poor pattern and later send 
large orders for this casting without 
furnishing a suitable pattern on the 
plea that castings had been made off 
the original pattern was one reason 
brought out in the discussion for hav- 
ing standards for patterns. On the 
other hand it was pointed out that 
a great variation in the length and 
thickness of castings is secured from 
the same pattern molded in different, 
or even in the same, foundries. This 
indicates the necessity of taking pre- 
cautions to assure uniformity in 
foundry operations such as the pour- 
ing temperature of the metal, the 
ramming of the sand and rapping the 
pattern. 


Co-operates With Other Societies 


The progress report of the A. F. A. 
committee on steel foundry standards 
made by W. A. Janssen, American 
Steel Foundries, Chicago, stated that 
the association has a committee to 
act with similar committees of sev- 
eral other technical organizations to 
formulate standard marking of pat- 
terns. Mr. Janssen deplored the fact 
that standards adopted at different 
times by the association had never 
been generally adopted owing to the 
fact that no proper means of introduc- 
ing them and backing them had been 
adopted. As an example of this he 
cited the report on specifications for 
nozzles, sleeves and stoppers adopted 
five or six years ago and said that 
these standards have never been wide- 
ly adopted. It was moved that a spe- 
cial committee be appointed by the 
president of the association to study 
standard design of patterns and make 
recommendations to the association. 
It was decided that this should be 
pushed at such expense as might be 
appropriated by the board of directors. 

The possibility of using large per- 
centage of old sand in a mixture of 
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facing sand by scientific study of the 
condition of the mixture was shown 
in a paper dealing with the molding 
of small steel castings by R. J. Doty, 
Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee. 

Stephen B. Phelps, Pittsburgh, de- 
scribed a core oven designed by him 
in which the truck is carried on over- 
head supports to eliminate trouble 
from warped tracks and truck, due to 
high temperature when the truck is on 
the floor of the oven. 


Discusses Electric Heat Treatment 


As has been mentioned the second 
session was devoted largely to dis- 
cussing heat treatment of steel cast- 
ings. “Heat Treating Steel Tractor 
Castings,” by Fred Grotts, Holt Mfg. 
Co., Peoria, Ill., was read by title in 
the absence of the author. The ap- 
plication .of the electric furnace to 
heat treating steel castings was dis- 
cussed in a paper by E. F. Collins, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y. The statement was made that the 
electric furnace with its automatic con- 
trol and freedom from oxidizing gases 
offers an opportunity for a more uni- 
form anneal at a not too excessive 
cost. Detailed figures of cost are 
given to show that for continuous 
operation the cost of heating castings 
to quench in a 400-kilowatt furnace is 
$1.52 per ton with electric power cost- 
ing $0.0085 per kilowatt hour. This 
added to $0.71 for drawing back would 
make the total cost of quench and 
draw treatment in the electric fur- 
nace $2.23 per ton. While Mr. 
Collins did not give any figures for 
annealing, he estimated that this 
process would be less expensive than 
quenching and _ drawing. A. W. 
Lawrence, Bucyrus Co., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., said in reply to the 
statement that quenching and drawing 
castings is only a theoretical problem, 
that his company has found that this 
treatment pays for certain castings 
made by them and that it is practiced 
regularly. He said that tests showed 
all parts of the castings are more or 
less improved although the improve- 
ment is greater in certain sections of 
some castings. The cost of the up- 
keep of resistance units has not been 
definitely determined, but Mr. Collins 
stated that the government in building 
a large heat treating furnace is put- 
ting in its heating units which have 
been opcrated in other furnaces for more 
than a year and are still in good con- 
dition. 

That castings annealed with pul- 
verized coal acquire carbon and sul- 
phur during the process was stated in 
a paper by C. H. Gale, Pressed Steel 
Car Co. Pittsburgh. Figures are 
given which indicate that on the first 
anneal the carbon and sulphur acquisi- 
tions penetrate only the outer portion 
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of the casting but on subsequent an- 
neals are driven toward the center. 
The castings were annealed in a fur- 
nace without a combustion chamber. 
The absorption of carbon is shown to 
increase the strength of the casting 
and lower its elongation. 

- E, R. Young, Detroit Steel Casting 
Co., Detroit, presented a paper in 
which he gives definite rules for mak- 
ing test bars to meet specifications. 
Henry Traphagen, Toledo Steel Cast- 
ings Co., urged that the proper method 
is not to inspect the test bar so 
closely but to gage the work by the 
foundry operation and equipment as 
poor castings can be made with good 
test bars attached and the customer 
does mot want the test bar but the 
casting. 

That agreement has not been 
reached as to the proper methods for 
operating the electric furnace in melt- 
ing steel was indicated by the discus- 
sion which followed the paper on acid 
electric steel by James W. Galvin and 
Charles N. Ring, Ohio Steel Foundry 
Co., Springfield, O. F. W. Brooke, 


Industrial Furnace Co., Philadelphia, 
disagreed with the authors’ statement 
that increased insulation efficiency 


should be obtained in furnaces as he 
said this would cause breaking down 
of the refractories. One speaker took 
exception to the use of a deep bath 
as advocated by the authors. The dis- 
cussion also showed an opinion that 
the acid electric furnace should be 
operated with a reducing slag during 
the entire heat. 


Many Patents Issued 


Anrual reports of the commissioner 
of patents for 1919 shows 80,400 patent 
applicztions were received, 34,631 patents 
granted, 203 reissued and 77 applications 
withdrawn. The total number of pat- 
ents handled was 38,598, compared witli 
1916 when applications number 71,003, 
and patents issued, 45,927, the figures 
for 1919 show a decrease of 7329. 
Among the various states, New York 
leads the list for 1919 with 5980 patents 
granted while Illinois and Connecticut 
are tied with 3899. Among other states 
where a substantial number of patents 
were granted are: Pennsylvania, 3111; 
Ohio, 2505; Massachusetts, 1991; Calli- 
fornia, 1962 and New Jersey 1898. 

In the District of Columbia, 299 pat- 
ents were granted, Alaska, 12; Hawaii, 
34; Philippine Islands, 8; Porto Rico, 7; 
Canal Zone 6; and 1 in the Isle of 
Pines. Officers and enlisted men in the 
United States army received 49 patents, 
navy 14 and marines 2. Patents issued 
to citizens of foreign countries in 1919 
totaled 3687. England heads the list 
with 1245. 












roper Lighting Means Efficiency 


Upper and Lower Limits of Light Intensity Depend Upon Factors of Economy and 
Safety—Required Number of Lights Easily Determined—Describes 





URING the last few years it 
D has been hard to indict the 


foundry for its lack of pro- 
gressiveness in the adoption of mod- 


ern methods and labor saving de- 
vices. However, although a large 
number of foundrymen realize the 


importance of adequate lighting facili- 
ties, still by far the majority are prone 
to be backward in bringing about 
improvements. Most foundries today 
have dependable illuminating condi- 
tions, which tend toward restriction 
of output and are a menace to the 
vision and general health and in many 
cases a direct cause of accidents. The 


following discussion of _ industrial 
lighting as applied to the foundry 
is presented in three parts: The re- 
quirements which must be _ fulfilled 


in the design of a satisfactory installa- 
tion in a foundry; a discussion of re- 
flecting equipment for the foundry; 
and proper illumination as an increase 
to foundry pro- 


Operation of Self-Cleaning Lamp Fixture 


BY JAMES BRAKES, JR. 





Table I 


Proper Light Intensity 
for Use in Shops 











the work in 
foot candles 

Charging floor, tumbling, cleaning, pouring 
Ge Ges GED cewcecccecccececs - 13 
Rough molding, core making (rough).... 2 to 6 
Fine molding, core making (fine)..... - 309 
BE Wécccccoessdtscccvccccecace 3 to 6 

servative in view of their intended 


inclusion with a state enactment. 

On a survey of industrial lighting 
conditions it was found that the aver- 
age lighting intensity of 18 foundries 
was 1.4-foot candles. The average 
foot candles recommended for im- 
mediate adoption was 6.6, including 
relatively idle or non-producing floor 
space. The attitude toward better 
lighting was as follows: Progressive, 
11; indifferent, 7; and antagonistic and 


In 50 per cent of the 
lighting fix- 

This no 
partly due to the fact 
that the lights were hung over crowd- 


indifferent, 1. 
foundries the walls and 
tures were dirt-covered. 
doubt was 


or over the electric 
cranes where cleaning was difficult. 

In order to secure the average 
recommended foot candles the found- 
ryman or engineer must observe the 
character of the work done and de- 
cide the following: The color of the 
light; the type of lamps; and the 
location of lamps and selection of re- 
flectors with reference to diffusion and 
direction of light and angle of vision, 
intrinsic brightness, accessibility, ex- 
posure of eyes to heat of lamp, dust 
shedding, mechanical strength, and the 
method of suspension of lighting units 
to miminize vibration. Two distinct 
classifications with respect to charac- 
ter of work done are made, and the 
list of operations required for each are 


ed floor space, 


as follows: l. 
Work requiring 





duction. Consid- 
ered from _ the 
standpoint of safe- 
ty to employes, 
0.25 foot candle 
may be taken as 
the lower limit of 








permissible inten- 
sity of artificial 
light in a found- -- 
ry. The upper 
limit of desirable 
intensity may be 
conservatively es- 
timated at from 
50 to 100-foot 
candles. Recom- 
mended intensities 
of foundry light- 
ing as taken from 
the appendix to 
the proposed code 
of industrial 
lighting for the 
state of Ohio, 
1919, are shown 
in table I. The 





maximum inten- 
sity of 9-foot 
candles which in- 
cludes operation 
in the cleaning de- 
partment and ma- 
chine molding, 
bench molding 
and assembling. 
2—Work  requir- 
ing overage inten- 
sity of 66 to 7- 
foot candles in- 





cluding melting, 
pouring, crane 
and floor mold- 


ing, loam molding 
and heat-treating 
and annealing. 


Candlepower in a 
certain direction 
gives no_ indica- 
tion of the quan- 
tity of light gen- 
erated. Therefore, 
it was necessary 
in. illuminating 
practice to develop 
a unit whereby 
the quantity of 





recommendations 
are naturally con- 





From «a paper pre- 
sented at the American 
*s association 
convention, Columbus, 
0., Oct. 4-8. The au- 








total flux of light 
emitted by a 
could be 
measured. The 
unit used is known 
as the 


source 





“lumen” 





FIG. 1—CROSS-SECTION VIEW OF A SELF CLEANING UNIT. 


WIPING BLADES CLEAN THE BULB AND REFLECTOR AND CLOSE OR OPEN THE CIRCUIT 
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WHEN THE RING IS PULLED THE and light sources 


are now rated in 















Table II 


Ratings of Nitrogen 
Filled Lamps 


Approximate 
Watts Lumens Lumens per Watt 
100 1260 12.6 
1% 2040 13.6 
200 3100 15.5 
500 4840 16.1 
00 8750 17.5 
7h0 13900 18.5 
1000 19300 19.3 











total lumens per watt. Some of the 
ratings of nitrogen-filled lamps are 
shown in table II. In addition to in- 
creasing the total lumens provided by 
the lamps, a still further increase must 
be made initially so the depreciation 
of candlepower in the lamps by the 
collection of dust and dirt will not 
bring the average illumination, in serv- 
ice, below the value desired. Fig. 2 
gives the candlepower curve of a 500- 
watt deep bowl unit, as taken from 
a Chicago foundry using a commer- 
cia! maintenance service. Compari- 
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son is made in candlepower when the 
unit is clean as against the candle- 
power when the unit is dirty. This 
shows the depreciation in effectiveress 
may he as high as 58 per cent. 
Under conditions most commonly 
found in foundries, the depreciation in 
a two-week cleaning period may run 
50 per cent or greater. The calcula- 
tion of the total required light flux 
is made as follows: 


Total lumens to be generated— 
ri. Cand. x Area in Sq. it. x Depreciation Factor 


Coefficient of Utilization 


In a case of a foundry the depreci- 
ation faetor will run 1.5 times the 
light output required initially when 
the lighting units are new and clean. 
The coefficient of utilization is known 
as that proportion of the total light 
emitted from the lamps which reaches 
the plane of work. .In the case of a 
foundry, this may be 040. For ex- 
ample assume a 75 x 200-foot molding 


‘floor devoted to both coarse and fine 


work with a minimum mounting 
height as determined by a traveling 
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FIG. 2—CURVE WHICH SHOWS CANDLEPOWER OF 500-WATT UNITS EQUIPPED WITH COMMERCIAL 
MAINTENANCE SERVICK 
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crane of 35 feet. Let the illumina- 
tion be 9-foot candles. What equip- 
ment and wattage is called for? 
Suppose a semimonthly cleaning and 
and average combined lamp and fix- 
ture depreciation factor of 1.35. If 
a deep bowl porcelain enameled re- 
flector is selected we can figure on 
a utilization factor of 0.40 for this 


room. 
Total lumens to be generated— 


9 x 15,000 x 1.35 
ee onmeeenen a GSP SBD 


Referring to table II, this amount 
of flux would be given approximately 
by twenty-four 1000-watt units, or 
thirty-three 75-watt units, or  fifty- 
two  500-watt units. However, the 
uniformity of the illumination in the 
first two cases would be poor. To 
use 100 or 200-watt units would 
mean an abnormally close and expen- 
sive spacing. In most cases 500-watt 
units for such a sized interior are 
found to be satisfactory. Fifty-two 
500-watt deep bowl units would there- 
fore be recommended to be placed 
in four rews of 13 each, spaced ap- 
proximately 14 feet apart in one di- 
rection and 18 feet apart measured 
across the building. In order to 
overcome the high depreciation factor, 
a Chicago firm has developed an 
easily cleaned 500-watt lighting unit, 
as shown in Fig. 1. 

Foundry lighting equipment cannot 
be cleaned every few days. The fix- 
ures hang high and are inaccessible 
to the last degree. The work is dan- 
gerous, awkward, disagreeable and ex- 
pensive to perform. In doing the work 
much dirt is dislodged and drops 
down on the molds, machines, and 
work beneath, hence restricting the 
work to certain hours. To meet this 
situation, the fixture mentioned has 
beer designed. It compels the work- 
man to clean his lighting fixture at 
least twice a day whether he wishes 
to do so or not. Lighting the fixture 
automatically cleans it. In turning 
the light out it does the same. 

The cleaning device consists of two 
wiping blades, one that rotates against 
the interior, and one against the lamp 
bulb. As the stem switch is pulled, 
these two blades sweep the dirt of 
both lamp and reflector by a com- 
plete revolution. The blades never re- 
verse. Such frequent cleaning never 
allows dirt to annoy workmen in 
dropping down on the work below. 
The tendency is for the finely divid- 
ed dirt to float away. In the above 
described unit, a 500-watt bulb is 
used. A glance at Fig 1 shows the 
unit is so constructed that it is rigid 
and mechanically strong, thereby re- 
ducing vibration to a minimum. Any 
maintenance man can erect the fix- 


(Concluded on page 1067) 











Describes Industrial Relations 


Principles in Co-operation of Employers and Employes Open New Era of Production 
Management—Old Plans and New Must Bring Increased Output 


ARIOUS plans of industrial 
\ relations is so broad a subject 
it might be considered as cov- 
ering every form of contract between 
employer and employe. However, 
only those definite plans must be con- 
sidered by which employers have 
sought to obtain such a co-operative 
understanding with their employes as 
would bring about a voluntary increase 
ef production on their part, while at 
the same time giving them more 
pleasant working conditions and larger 
financial returns. Nothing could more 
certainly destroy the practical value 
of this study than to approach these 
plans of industrial relationship in a 
mental attitude of criticizing their ab- 
stract principles. Industrial co-opera- 
tion, while enthusiastically supported 
by a very large section of the indus- 
trial world, is decidedly on trial with 
another very important faction of 
both employers and employes. The 
plans must be considered not so much 
in the light of theoretical perfection 
as in the light of the every day con- 
ditions out of which they have grown. 
The plans are not models of theoretical 
perfection made outside and imposed 
upon the industries where they ex- 
ist, but are the result of consultation, 
co-operation and compromise, to make 
them workable by the human elements 
already found within the industry. 


Must Consider Employer First 


When we spread out a picture of 
these human elements, we must natur- 
ally consider the employer first, for 
it is from the employer that most of 
the initiative in such plans has come. 
Some employers have entered into 
their plans for industrial relationship 
with the broad realization that under- 
production is the most fundamental 
of all causes of poverty, because no 
system of dividing the product of 
industry between employer and em- 
ploye can avoid being limited by the 
amount and quality of product which 
is to be distributed. They have real- 
ized that the first step is to secure 
either more intense or more intelligent 
effort on the part of the actual pro- 
ducers, so that the goods to be 


rae pane. “Various Plans of Industrial Rela- 


trons, d convention of the American 
“oundrymen’s association, Columbus, 0., Oct. 4-8, by 
Mr. = of the Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 


and Larger Returns for Workers 


BY RAY VANCE 


divided may be plentiful enough to 
permit a really increased standard of 
living on the part of producer. Such 
men frequently have regarded them- 
selves merely as the leaders of their 
employes, rather than as capitalists, 
and have kept the motive of per- 
sonal profit in the background. Others, 
believed to be a far greater number, 
have. simply seen the proposition in 
this light. Between the quantity and 
quality of output of indifferent, unin- 
terested labor on the*one hand, and 
that of active, intelligent labor on the 
other hand, there is a margin suffi- 
ciently wide to bring the employe a 
new standard of living, and at the 
same time to offer capital most excep- 
tional profits. The motive here has 
been different, but the working 
method and results very nearly the 
same. There exists, however, still a 
third class of employers who have 
been without much real belief in the 
efficacy of industrial relations plans, 
but who in spite of this lack of con- 
fidence, have installed such plans in 
much the same spirit that a_ ship- 
wrecked sailor steps out of his small 
boat into a band of South Sea Island- 
ers. He feels sure that he cannot be 
any worse off than he has been under 
the prevailing conditions. He hopes 
for the best, but keeps one eye open 
for signs of cannibalism, and if he 
has a gun in his possession is likely 
to have one hand on that. 


When an employer of any one of 
these three types has decided to enter 
a plan of industrial relations with his 
employes much less than half of the 
total opposition has been overcome, 
for, when the employe is met, the 
one dominant mental reaction is sus- 
picion. High guaranteed wages, a 
greater number of hours totally free 
from work, or guarantees that the 
men need not do more than a certain 
fixed limited task within any working 
day are things which the employes 
understand and appreciate. But such 
phrases as “going into partnership 
with the boss” mean to them “speed- 
ing up” and a whole train of other 
bogies which they have been taught 
to fear. 

If asked to consider the theoretical 
probabilities of introducing successful 
plans of co-operation into a labor 
situation such as has existed in the 
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United States during the past four 
or five years, we might well be justi- 
fied in deciding that the best of plans 
would be wrecked upon the suspicion 
existing among the men who must 
voluntarily accept them if they are 
to be successful. The plans which 
actually have been put to work and 
which now are being considered, are 
enes which have surmounted that 
obstacle. That is why they must 
be considered in the light of condi- 
tions out of which they have grown, 
rather than im the light of any pre- 
conceived theories as to just what such 
relations ought to be. 

The two most dominant conditions 
which industrial relation plans have 
faced at the outset, have been a ten- 
dency toward mutual distrust between 
the employer and the employe on the 
one hand and, on the other hand, the 
unescapable necessity of having more 
efficient production precede in point of 
time any increase of distribution. The 
realization of these two circumstances 
gives the primary key to a study of 
the broad principles which underlie 
the seemingly endless variety of in- 
dustrial relation plans now in _ ex- 
istence. 


Voluntary Bonuses and Profit Sharing 


The most obvious and apparently 
the earliest method of solving this 
difficulty was to devise some scheme 
by which it was not necessary to 
“sell the plan” to employes until 
after it had been demonstrated in 
actual practice. In this group belong 
those plans for industrial relations 
which involve profit sharing as a 
voluntary reward from the manage- 
ment, without any contract specifica- 
tions except those of the ordinary 
terms of employment. The advantages 
of this scheme are: 


1. It is put into actual effect with- 
out demanding a definite assent from 
all of the employes, or for that mat- 
ter any definite assent from any single 
individual employe. As a matter of 
psychology, it is true that a man 
sometimes will give a real trial to 
such a scheme in his daily efforts, 
when he would absolutely balk at 
giving it a definite public recognition. 

This gave to the management 
an opportunity to demonstrate at the 
end of the profit sharing period, the 
fact that they were honest in their 
promise to share profits, and were 
not attempting to speed up their em- 
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ployes through deceptive promises. 
The following weaknesses of this 


first type of plan have developed: 


1. The employe has failed to recog- 
nize any responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure of the plan in whose 
adoption he has had no active part. 

2. The connection between any 
increased efficiency on the part of 
employe, and the benefit which comes 
to him from the plan is indirect. The 
average employe, particularly in one 
of the larger plants, is able to see 
very little connection between his 
personal efforts and the net profits of 
his corporation. In fact, he is apt to 
regard the bonus or the profit shar- 
ing payment as an arbitrary sum, 
fixed by the whim of the manage- 
ment, and, particularly in_ years of 
small profit, is likely to feel himself a 
victim of either greed or blundering 
on the part of the management, so 
that in ithe end such a plan has been 
judged by some of its users to create 
a worse feeling between employer and 
employe than existed before the plan 
went into effect. ; 

3. The length of time likely to in- 
tervene between bonus or profit shar- 
ing payments is so long that the em- 
ploye loses interest in the meantime. 
When he does receive it he is likely 
not to regard it as part of his regu- 
lar income, but to use it in a spend- 
ing spree, or to lose it in unwise 
speculation, so that neither his regular 
standard of living nor his saving ac- 
count are improved. 

In order to meet the weaknesses of 
the profit sharing scheme, two differ- 
ent policies have been followed by 
the older plans of industrial relations. 
One of these plans which has had a 
very wide use during the past 20 years 
is that of selling stock to employes, 
usually somewhat below the market 
price and always on easy terms of 
payment, arranged through the em- 
ploying corporation. This plan nat- 
urally requires the assent of all em- 
ployes who get any benefit from it, 
since the purchase of the stock re- 
quires affirmative action on the part 
of the employe himself. However, 
it has the advantage that it can be 
applied to any one employe without 
the assent of other workers and, in 
theory at least, each employe who 
decides to participate becomes am ac- 
tive partner in the enterprise itself. 
If the corporation is a firmly estab- 
lished one, the employe is provided 
with an automatic method of accu- 
mulating a savings account, which 
makes him a more self respecting 
citizen, and usually from that very 
fact, a more valuable workman. This 
plan retains, however, the weaknesses 
of a very indirect connection between 
the employe’s effort and the reward 
which he receives, and also the fur- 
ther weakness that the time  inter- 
vening between payments is so long as 
to allow a considerable lapse in in- 
terest. Two additional weaknesses are 
developed in that the employe is 
rarely able to accumulate a sufficient 
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number of shares of stock to make 
any very appreciable addition to his 
income and, in the second place, if 
the business is of a speculative nature 


the employe may be led to take 
speculative. chances beyond those 
which should be taken with his sav- 
ings. 


In the last analysis, the stock sell- 
ing plan of industrial relationship 
finds its main weaknesses in the fact 
that it usually affects only a minority 
of employes, and that its effect upon 
them is in a much smaller degree 
than was hoped by most corporations 
at the time of its adoption. It has, 
however, been considered too valu- 
able to drop by such concerns as 
the United States Steel Corp. and the 
International Harvester Co., and has 
been adopted more recently by ather 
concerns such as the Larkin Co. 
after a detailed study of the field. 
So far as the ewriter has been able 
to determine, it is the only plan of 
industrial relations in general prac- 
tice which makes definite provision 
to assist the employe in the accumu- 
lation of capital directly under his 
own ownership. For that reason 
aione it is worth serious consideration, 
and this phase has led a number of 
concerns which follow other plans of 
industrial relations within their plant 
to adopt the selling of their com- 
pany’s shares to employes as a sup- 
plementary activity. 


Specific Bonus Plans 


A much more direct way of meet- 
ing the objections to the ordinary 
bonus or profit sharing scheme is in- 
volved in those plans where bonuses 
are made directly dependent upon per- 
sonal efforts of the employes. Speci- 
fically, this type of bonus may be 
based upon almost any item in which 
the individual employe raises his effi- 
ciency above the prevailing standard. 
In some industrial plants bonuses 
are given for extra quantity of work 
performed within a given space of 
time, but this is one of the least 
frequent measures, and is condemned 
by many as tending to produce speed 
at the expense of quality. More com- 
mon and more generally approved 
bases of bonus payments are: Regu- 
larity of attendance on work; length 
of service; high percentage of perfect 
production units turned out; saving 
of waste material, etc. This is not 
a complete list, but may be taken as 
a sample of how the employe renders 
himself a more efficient producer and 
thereby directly connects his own 
voluntary efforts with the receipt of 
additional compensation. This form 
of direct bonus for efficiency in work 
has the further advantage that it can 
be calculated over short periods so 
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that the employe has before him a 
direct reward for his own efforts with 
very little fear that his efforts will be 
nullified by others over whose efforts 
he has no control, and at the same 
time receive this extra compensation 
with sufficient frequency to keep the 
interest constantly in mind. In other 
words, by putting bonus payments 
on such a basis, we eliminate the 
weaknesses of the ordinary bonus 
system which arise from indirect con- 
nection between effort and reward, 
and from long periods between pay- 
ments. 

The plans which belong to this 
group are being applied today in at 
least hundreds and possibly in thou- 
sands of industrial and transportation 
companies, and it is worthy of note 
that where more complicated plans 
of industrial relations have recently 
been adopted, the elements of this 
relatively simple plan have usually 
been retained, 

The plans covered up to this point 
all have two characteristics in com- 
mon, First, they are adopted by the 
management; the employe adopts or 
rejects the plan as a whole. Second. 
the owners and managers of the busi- 
ness retain absolute control of al! 
matters of business policy and of pro- 
duction plans. It has been noted 
how each of the plans of this type 
develop some strong points and some 
weak points, but in each case the 
effect of the plan on employes was 
far less than had been hoped. During 
the late war there arose two new 
groups of industrial relationship plans 
nmiarked by a- departure which may 
well be described as _ revolutionary. 
This departure involved the surrender 
by the management of a very con- 
siderable share in the actual distribu- 
tion of production policies and in 
factory discipline. The purpose of this 
revolutionary step is to meet. the 
general weakness of lack of interest 
on the part of employes shown in 
the older plans of industrial relations. 
In studying the question, employers 
and employment managers have been 
found with every shade of opinion, 


from most enthusiastic indorsement 
to the most bitter denunciation of this 
step. 

Generally speaking, all the plans 


which involve some surrender of the 
power of the management to the rank 
and file of employes seem to group 
themselves under two heads: 

1. Organizations which are called 


“industrial democracies.” 
2. The shop committee plan. 


So far, the industrial democracy 
systems are practically the work of 
one man, and therefore, present very 
little variation in type of organization. 
In form, the organization is very close 
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to that of the representative govern- 
ment maintained in England or in the 
United States, although not a strict 
parallel with either. The three func- 


tioning bodies are: 


1. The cabinet, which consists of 
the major executive officers of the 
company, who are ‘absolutely the 
representatives of the owners of the 
business. They have the power of 
veto over all actions taken by em- 
ployes’ representatives, and may sug~ 
gest to the employes’ representatives, 
actions which they believe should be 
taken, but give up their power to 
frame and issue any order affecting 
the employes without the consent of 
the employes’ representatives. 

2. The senate, which is also repre- 
sentative of the management, in that 
it is made up of minor executives, de- 
partment heads and foremen, appointed 
by the management rather than elected 
by the employe. This body has the 
right to initiate legislation regarding 
factory management, and passes upon 
all bills initiated by the employes’ 
representatives before they go to the 
cabinet. Briefly stated, its powers 
are very similar to those of the senate 
in the United States government, but 
it should be noted that it differs in 
not being a directly elected body. 

3. The house of representatives is 
elected by direct secret ballot from 
the entire body of workers. Some 
variations are introduced into the 
plan here, since each representative 
may stand for a department, a section, 
or any other particular group of 
workers, but the underlying object is 
to make them most fully and broadly 
representative of the rank and _ file 
of employes. This body may either 
initiate legislation itself, pass upon 
measures initiated by the senate, or 
take up suggestions made by the cab- 
inet. Briefly, its direct object is to 
make every worker in the company, 
through his direct representative, a 
constructive and responsible unit, in 
the determination of factory and pro- 
ducing policies. 


This plan carries with it the the- 
oretical possibilities of an absolute 
deadlock on any policy. This might 
result in a strike, just as would tlie 
demand of a union when refused by 
the management of any company. In 
other words, its success depends upon 
the ability of the different human 
elements involved to come to a com- 
promise agreement. In none of the 
plans in mind is there a provision 
for outside arbitration of such a 
dispute. Frankly, it still remains to 
be seen whether these plans will work 
out over a long period, but, up to 
date, no instance has been found 
where the plan once installed, has 
resulted in any deadlock requiring 
outside assistance to settle. In two 
cases, however, industrial democracy 
plans have been allowed to lapse. 

It is necessary in every one of 
these plans of industrial democracy 
that there must be some method for 
allowing the employe to share in the 
savings introduced by his voluntary 
co-operation in better production. 
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The writer cannot see there is any 
reason why any one of the bonus 
or profit sharing schemes mentioned 
earlier in this paper could not be 
combined with the industrial democ- 
racy plan of factory organization, but 
the plans installed under this method 
have all used a form of bonus which 
is called the “collective economy divi- 
dend.” This dividend is not based 
upon the specific efficiency shown by 
an individual, as so many of the di- 
rect bonus plans are, but rather upon 
the accomplishment of the factory 
employes as a whole, including the 
rank and file, foremen and executives. 
It is not, however, dependent upon 
the net profits of the corporation. 
The basis of the economy dividend 


is the unit cost of production. Unit 
costs of some standard period, usu- 
ally just before the plan is started, 


are taken as a standard, and the dif- 
ference between these costs and those 
shown under the industrial democracy 
organization is considered as a _ col- 
lective saving, due to the co-operative 
efforts of the human factors in the 
production. Any saving made by the 
introduction of better machinery or 
better methods are included just the 
same as those due to more efficient 
use of time, for the object is to hire 
all the constructive brains of the em- 
ployes, as well as their physical work- 
manship. When the collective saving 
has been determined, a dividend is 
made, one-half to employer and one- 


half to employes. This collective 
economy dividend is distributed at 
frequent intervals (usually two 


carries all the 
interest on the 


weeks) so that it 
benefits of constant 
part of the employes. It may be 
objected that the individual has not 
so great a reason for connecting this 
dividend with his own personal effi- 
ciency, as he has when a bonus for 
individual excellence is granted, but 
proponents of this plan argue that 
since each individual is able, through 
the house of representatives, to par- 
ticipate in the planning of policies and 
in the discipline under which all em- 
ployes work, the connection is direct 
enough to answer the same purpose. 
It is further argued that the public 
opinion of the other employes will 
tend to exert pressure upon those few 
who might not be willing to give 
their very best efforts in order to 
earn an individual bonus. 


Shop Committee Plans 


The shop committee plans of indus- 
trial relationship are more numerous 
than industrial democracy plans and, 
being the work of a great number of 
different authors, they present much 
wider variations. As a matter of 
fact, the line between company 
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unions, employe brotherhoods, welfare 
societies, etc., on the one hand and 
shop committees on the other hand, 
is not very definitely drawn. Many 
of the welfare organizations have 
gradually merged into real shop com- 
mittees and a very large percentage 
of the present day shop committees 
still function as welfare organizations, 
insurance societies, etc., or if created 
primarily for shop committees, have 
added those functions. However, the 
most generally accepted definition of 
a shop committee is “a group of com- 
pany employes’ and management's 
representatives, usually having an 
equal number of votes, meeting regv- 
larly or upon occasion, to settle joint 
problems.” 

The surrender of power by the 
management is a feature of these real 
shop committee systems. The most 
general provision for this surrender 
of power is the agreement by the 
management to carry out every policy 
which secures a unanimous vote in a 
joint meeting between their repre- 
sentatives and those of the employes. 
In each of the plans which the writer 
has studied, there is some provision 
made for an appeal where agreement 
cannot be reached in the first meet- 
ing. These appeals go upward until 
many of them end with a definite 
provision for carrying the case of 
disagreement to an outside board of 
arbitrators. In other words, they 
are intended to completely eliminate 
any chance for a disagreement ending 
in a strike. The attitude toward out- 
side arbitration may well be illustrated 
by the fact that out of 20 plans spe- 
cially studied, 10 provided definitely 
for outside arbitration. One provided 
for outside mediators, and nine left 
to ultimate settlement inside the com- 
pany itself, as is done in the case 
of industrial democracy plans already 
described. 

Because of this surrender of the 
power of management, employers en- 
tering into shop committee plans 
have usually demanded three  safe- 
guards for their interests: 


1. Only employes who have worked 
a specified time, usually from three 
months upward, are allowed to vote 
on the plans. 

The right to discharge employes 
for certain or specific offenses with- 
out reference to the shop committee 
has been reserved. 

3. The right to terminate the plan 
upon some specific notice has been 
reserved m a few cases. It appears 
to be implied in those where it is 
not specifically mentioned. 


These three safeguards are not 
universal in the pians, but, judging 
from comment, they are likely to be- 
come a working part of the vast 
majority. 

Generally speaking, the shop com- 
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mittee plans have the same ultimate 
Object as those of the industrial 


democracy plans, to make every em- 
ploye a responsible unit who has an 
officially recognized duty in promot- 
ing the efficiency of the plant in 
which he works. However, no defi- 
nite profit sharing bonus or wage 
dividend plan can be regarded as an 
integral and necessary part of a shop 
committee plan. A large majority of 
the individual companies which main- 
tain these shop committee plans do 
have with them some one of the forms 
of profit sharing bonuses or wage 
dividends described earlier in this 
paper, and in all cases whether a 
definite profit sharing bonus or wage 
dividend plan is in force or not, the 
subject of wages and methods of wage 


Coal Affects 


ULVERIZED coal used in the 
P foundry has been the subject of 
many articles in recent years, 
and the annealing of steel castings has 
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payments are among those covered 
by the shop committee machinery. 
The point to be emphasized here is 
that the shop committce plan, in it- 
self, is absolutely distinct from any 
one of the wage payment methods, so 
that anyone considering the adoption 
of a full plan of industrial relation- 
ship, including both machinery for 
the employes’ co-operation, and a 
method of insuring tou the employe a 
just share of the savings or increased 
profits produced, will necessarily con- 
sider these things under two separate 
heads: 

1. Those older plans such as bon- 
uses, stock selling plans and profit 
sharing schemes, which ha‘ for their 
object, securing more efficient co- 


operation from employes through of- 
fering financial rewards for efficiency, 
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but did not in any definite way place 
responsibility upon the employe for 
production management policies. 

2. The newer plans are most large- 
ly concerned with placing dcfinite re- 
sponsibility upon the employe, and, 
in so doimg, surrender part of the 
power of management formerly vested 
in executives only. These plans in 
their practical working seem to de- 
mand some sort of profit sharing or 
wage dividend scheme to complete the 
appeal to the employe’s self interest. 


The plans under the first head have 
been in use long enough to be fairly 
well tested, and their points of weak- 
ness and strength well recognized. 
Those under the second head are still 
in the experiments) stage, for they 
have never gone threugh a _ period 
when labor was net scarce and wages 
ani profits. both ‘gh 


Sulphur Content in Steel 


BY C. H. GALE 


phur content was considerably increased 
when using coal as fuel, the average 
analysis for a number of heats being: 
Carbon, before annealing, 0.262 per 


The thought having occurred that 
possibly the fuel had a case hardening 
effect upon the steel, test bars 1% 
inches square were made and from 


















































































































































had its share of attention of those cent; after annealing, 0.287. per cent. these drillings were taken %, %, % 
interested in the industry. The inten- Sulphur, before annealing, 0.043 per and % inch from the surface for 
tion here is not to enter into a dis- cent; after annealing, 0.052 per cent. analysis with the following average 
cussion of the merits of either phase The coal used was high in sulphur, results: 
of foundry practice, but simply to give ranging from 2.45 to 2.80 per cent. Before- Ist After 2nd 3rd 
. : P annealing anneal anneal 

the results of annealing steel castings In order to ascertain the effect of re- Carton .......... 0.462 0.287 0.210 0.330 
with pulverized coal. peated anneals on the carbon and sul- os ca Gat Gan 

For a number of years, steel castings phur content of the steel, test pieces 0.267 0.299 0.324 0.325 
in the foundry where these investiga~- were subjected to three anneals, the yerage .......... 0.265 0.291 0317 0.326 
tions were conducted had been an- analysis before and after each anneal ™phur .......... seas Nr Ee EE 
nealed with natural gas or oil. After being as follows: 0.041 0.050 0.054 0.055 
the installation of a pulverized coal Carbon yin Kin “i. Xin ae ee eee 
plant and the use of this coal for an- Before annealing a 0.286 0.284 0.285 0.285 Average socesecere 0.0425 0.052 0.055 0.056 
nealing had begun, a marked difference _ oS as. = oa one = Be referring to Figs, 1 and 2 it 
in the physical characteristics of the After third anneal.. 0.308 0.302 0.299 0.296 will be noted that these elements, 
steel was noticed. The tensile strength a a .. 0046 0.046 0.046 0.046 Particularly sulphur, took a rapid in- 
was greater with the elongation and pond first anneal. . = oan ote — crease at the first anneal. The in- 
reduction in area and the results of After third anneal. 0.065 0.059 0.055 0.051 crease at the second anneal was con- 
the blend tests less siderably less 
than had been ob- - - while the gain af- 
ined 6 1 Before first Second Third Before first Second Third ter the third 

m ormenty Annealing Armeal Annea! Annea/ Annealing Anmeal! Annea/! Annea/ er the third an- 
from heats of the neal was  negli- 
same analysis and J4 060 gible, indicating 
annealing temper- 33 058 the metal had at 
ature. No other as Dt ase the second an- 
condition being in 2 ' roa neal absorbed 
evidence which 5/ V _ 7 about all of these 
would cause this 30 052 elements it could. 
change, attention = 060 As will be seen 
was directed to / / by the results giv- 
the fuel used and £8 a 046 ] en, and as shown 
after an extended a7 7 O46 in* Fig. 4, the in- 
investigaton it 2 oss / crease in sulphur 
was discovered the was less the far- 
carbon and sul- 25 Obed ther below the 
sanleliciniagltane at 040 surface the sam- 

From a paper pre- 
sented at the annual Carbon Su/phur ple was taken, and 
convention of the Almer- that the same ap- 
jean Foundrymen’s as- A 
rociation, Columbus, 0., plied to the car- 
Oct. 4-8. The author, FIG. 1—WHEN STEEL IS ANNEALED WITH PULVERIZED COAL THE CARBON. CONTENT IS bee. Mes 
C. H. Gale, is affiliated INCREASED.AS SHOWN IN THE DLAGRAM. FIG. 2—THE AMOUNT OF SULPHUR n, Fig. 3, but 
with the Pressed Steel not to such a pro- 





LIKEWISE INCREASES WHEN SUBJECTED TO THE SAME PROCESS 
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nounced degree. In other words the increase 
in both sulphur and carbon is consider- 
able near the surface, but decreases as 
the depth below the surface increases. 

In order to secure more data on the 
absorption of sulphur when annealing 
with this fuel, particularly when the 
sulphur content of the coal was high, 
test bars of malleable iron were broken 
in two pieces, one piece being annealed 
with natural gas and the other piece 
annealed with pulverized coal with 
the following average result: 


Per cent 
Before annealing, sulphur................+. 0.044 
Annealed with gas, sulphur................. 0.044 
Annealed with coul, sulphur..............+- 0.051 


As there is a loss of carbon in the 
annealing of malleable iron and the 
percentage of this loss is not con- 
stant, no determinations for carbon 
were made. 





Produces an Electric Arc 
Furnace Regulator 


High electrode operating speed and 
close precision of regulation is em- 
bodied in a new electric arc furnace 
regulator recently placed on the mar- 
ket by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Speeds of 2% to 3 feet a minute 
and five per cent precision § are 
claimed. The front side of the device 
is shown in the illustration. 

Electrode speed tapers from full 
to zero as the regulated current ap- 
proaches its normal value which en- 
ables the operator to incorporate 

















FRONT SIDE OF NEW ELECTRIC ARC FURNACE 
REGULATOR 
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FIG. 3——IF SAMPLES ARE TAKEN AT VARIOUS DEPTHS BELOW THE SURFACE THE AMOUNT 
OF CARDON DECREASES AS ILLUSTRATED. FIG. 4—SULPHUR FOLLOWS 
TRE SAME PROPORTIONATE VARIATIONS 


high speed with a narrow current 
zone. Within certain limts the re- 
storing speed is approximately pro 
portional to the amount the current 
in the electrode deviates from normal. 
This permits the maximum electrode 
speed for a given current variation, a 
feature advantageous in the melt 
down of cold scrap. For small fluc- 
tuations in current the speed is suffi- 
ciently slowed to prevent continuous 
breaking of the arc, and, when the 
solid metal begins to cave into the 
pools of molten material under the 
electrodes, sufficient speed is avail- 
able to permit the regulator to extri- 
cate the electrode before the time 
relay allows the breaker to trip. 
When the current is turned into a 
furnace charged with cold scrap the 
control is thrown to the automatic 
position. Regardless of the elec- 
trodes _at this time, the regulator 
will allow each one to fun down 
at full speed until it touches the steel, 
when automatic regulation will com- 
mence. 

One feature of the apparatus is its 
utilization of the arc voltage and the 
arc current to ‘control the motors. 
This device prevents the electrodes 
getting into the steel. Under voltage 
relay trips the control circuits are 
unnecessary. With an entirely current 
actuated device, equal arc lengths can- 
not be maintained in furnaces using 
two or more electrodes, particularly 
when operated at reduced power. In 
the regulator, the arc voltage and the 
electrode currents are balanced. Vol- 
tage coils make the control of each 
electrode independent of the others 
in the surface. 


Coal exports from Atlantic ports 
are now at the rate of 25,000,000 tons 
per year and land shipments to Can- 
ada at the rate of 15,000,000 tons. 


Proper Lighting Produces 


Greater Efficiency 
(Continued from page 1062) 


ture on present outlets without an 
electrician. 

Under conditions which exist in a 
foundry, one criterion for the choice 
of an illuminant is the penetrating 
power of the light. The appearance 
of the sun through smoke, haze, or 
fog, evidences the fact that the short- 
er wave lengths, or the rays near the 
blue ends of the spectrum, are ab- 
sorbed or dispersed while the longer 
wave lengths pass through. Under 
such conditions, light in which red 
and yellow waves predominate, is best. 

A lighting survey of various fac- 
tories in Chicago, disclosed in some 
extreme instances that, due to lack 
of proper illumination, the time lost 
in handling equipment and doing work 
was as high as 30 per cent of the 
hours expended. In order to show 
the saving resulting from an installa- 
tion of high level lighting, and use 
for example, some such self-cleaning 
equipment as already referred to, let 
us assume that we might lower the 
30 per cent payroll loss to 5 per 
cent. In a foundry of 20,000 square 
feet floor area, requiring two watts 
per square foot the necessary wattage 
would be 40,000, or 80 500-watt units. 
If the unit costs $25.00 as against an 
existing fixture cost of $10 the ex- 
tra investment would be $1200. Such 
extra investment is good for fully 
five years. If 20’ men are employed 
on this floor, at a wage of $10.00 per 
day, a $200 per day payroll is in- 
volved. Figuring on a five per cent 
pay loss in place of 30 per cent, 
we have indicated a payroll saving of 
$50.900 per day, $15,000 per year and 
$175,000 during life of equipment. 





Designs Stack for Foundry Iron 


Bosh Is Coo!ed by a Series of Louvers Which Keep a Film of Water Flowing Over Entire 






Jacket—Big Bell Suspended from a Yoke on Account of Filling System 
—Charge Weighed on Floor-Type Scale 


IRGINIA pig iron makers are 
\ confronted by two problems in 


redesigning their blast  fur- 
naces. In common with all other 
producers they must provide equip- 
ment on their stacks that will elimi- 


nate as much hand labor as possible. 


On account of high. siliceous matter 
and low iron content in the native 
ores, it is advisable to use lake ores 
in the burden. For this reason fur- 
nace owners are not justified in in- 
stalling expensive equipment which 
would make their investment charges 
high With this consideration § in 
view, the Low Moor Iron Co., Low 
Moor, Va., in remodeling its Cov- 
ington furnace instructed the engi- 
neers to make the stack modern and 


efficient but at the same time to keep 
construction costs to a reasonable 
figure. Reconstruction work was be- 
gun during 1919 and was completed 
this year, the remodeled stack having 
been placed in blast Aug. 7. 

The stack formerly was handfilled, 
the stock being transferred in buggies 
from the stockhouse to the top of 


and distrib- 
The 


the furnace by elevators 
uted on the bell by topfillers. 
stock now is elevated in buckets, 
which are a modification of the Nee- 
land type. Each bucket has a ca- 
pacity of 68 cubic feet and is pro- 
vided with a bell which when lowered 
permits the stock to slide into the 
furnace hopper. No rotating or spe- 
designed distributing device on 
of the furnace is necessary 
the design of the bins 


cially 
the top 
inasmuch as 


and the method of filling the bucket 
effects an even distribution of the 
stock. 
Skip Pridge of Special Design 
On account of the lack of space 
between the furmace and the trestle, 
a special design of the skip bridge 


was necessary in order that the bucket 
trolley would clear the railroad track 
on top of the bins. The bridge, 
therefore, curves at the bottom so 
that as the bucket comes from the 
top of the furnace and arrives in the 
stockhouse, it is seated on a truck 
which operates under the bins. The 


bottom of the bucket is formed by a 
bell through the tip of which ex- 
tends a vertical rod with a T-hook 
on its upper end. The hook acts as 
a carrying medium and engages with 


a hook suspended from the bridge 
trolley. After the bucket is seated 
on the stockhouse truck, the trolley 
continues its downward travel, both 
hooks becoming disengaged auto- 
matically. The track, upon which 
the truck operates, slopes % per cent 


towards the bridge in order to facili- 
tate an casy movement of the truck. 
The latter is spotted under a 
such a position that the chutes will 
discharge the ore into the bucket. 
The bins are W-shaped ‘and at the 
bottam are equipped with two rows 
of chutes which discharge toward a 
common center. By means of this 
arrangement an even distribution of 
fines and lumps in the charging buck- 
et is effected. 

After the bucket is loaded the truck 
is moved onto a floor-type scale di- 
rectly under the trolley, where the 
charge is 


bin in 


weighed. The trolley then 











FIG. 1—COVINGTON FURNACE OF THE LOW MOOR IRON CO., 


AUG. 7, 1920 
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LOW MOOR, VA., WHICH WAS REBUILT RECENTLY. THE STACK WAS PLACED IN 
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FIG. 2—AS THE BUCKET TROLLEY NEAKS THE 


TOP OF THE FURNACE, IT RUNS ONTO A PIVOTED 


CRADLE WHICH WHEN LOWERED SEATS THE BUCKET ON THE DUMPING RING 


is moved forward, its hook engaging 
with the hook extending from the 
bucket. By this arrangement the 
charge is taken to the top of the 
furnace. The bucket dumping device 
at the furnace top differs from the 
usual designs in that the front wheels 
of the bucket trolley run on a pivoted 
cradle which is an integral part of 
the bridge structure. It is equipped 
with a spring bumper in the end. 
When the trolley arrives at its upper- 
most position this cradle is lowered 
by a steam cylinder and causes the 
bucket to seat itself on the dumping 
ring mounted on the seal ring. When 
the bucket is seated, any further 
travel of the pivoted cradle permits 
the bell to be lowered and the charge 
to drop into the hopper. When the 
big bell is lowered to dump the stock 
into the furnace, the escape of gas 
is prevented by having a bucket with 
its bell closed seated on the dumping 
ring. 
Big Bell Rigging 


The big bell is yoked with two 
walking beams which in turn are 
connected with a steam cylinder by a 
Straight. line link motion. Should 
a steam line break or the steam sup- 
ply fail for any reason, the big 
bell will remain closed due to the 
Pivot and counterweight arrange- 
ment. In order to insure against the 
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renewal of parts as much as possible 
and to reduce friction to a minimum, 
the trolley and _  stockhouse truck 
wheels and all main sheaves are pro- 
vided with roller bearings. The top 
of the furnace is equipped with an 
outrigger beam and trolley which is 
used for dismantling the top equip- 
ment in case of relining. When using 
this outrigger the hoisting is done by 
a steam engine mounted on a founda- 
tion at the base of the stack, the hoist- 
ing block being suspended by a 2- 
part rope running over a sheave block. 

The stack is provided with an 8%- 
foot bel’, which is operated by a 
steam cylinder placed on top of the 
furnace. The surface of the first 13 
feet of brickwork at the top of the 
stack is protected by 13 rows of cast 
iron wearing plates. The stock line 
is 12 feet in diameter. 


Furncce Eauipped With Eight Tuyeres 


The new stack is built on the ori- 
ginal columns and mantle and is 75 
feet 11% inches high. The old hearth 
and bosh were torn out. The hearth 
is now 12% feet in diameter. The 
hearth walls, which are 3% feet thick, 
are encased in a jacket of steel plates. 
The jacket is cooled by cast-iron 
cooling plates. The furnace is blown 
with eight tuveres placed 6% feet 
above the hearth level. The tuyere 
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FIG. 3—THE SKIP BRIDGE WAS DESIGNED 80 THAT THE TROLLEY WOULD CLEAR THE INSIDE 
TRESTLE TRACK. THE BUCKET IS UNCOUPLED AUTOMATICALLY FROM THE TROLLEY 
AS THE LATTER NEARS TRE LUWEK END OF THE TRACKS 
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breast is strengthened by a steel plate 
jacket. 

The bosh, which is 16% feet in di- 
ameter was held to a _ conservative 
angle of 78 degrees 40 minutes on ac- 
count of the lack of high stove heats 


and in view of the fact that the 
stack would operate solely on foundry 
irons. This design of the bosh is 
found usually at southern blast fur- 
naces. It is encircled by a steel jacket 
which is provided with louvers for 
holding the water to the plate. A 4- 
inch pipe sprays the water against 
the plate directly underneath _ the 


mantle ring whence it is directed over 
the series of louvers and the hearth 
jacket into a ditch around the lower 
part of the hearth. This type of 
cooling was retained because the wa- 
ter from the river contains a large 
quantity of organic matter which 
readily would hinder the circulation 
through copper cooling blocks. 

The stack is provided with three 
48-inch downcomer pipes all entering 
the old dust catcher. The outcomer 
pipes at the top of the furnace are 
arranged 120 degrees apart. The 
blast is provided by one Allis-Chal- 
inch and three 


mers 42 x 60 x 80 

Weimer 36 x 48 x 72 inch blowing 
engines. It is heated in three Gor- 
don-Whitwell-Cowper stoves of 3- 
pass type. The officials plan to 
build an additional stove in the near 
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future. The trestle carries three 
railroad tracks two of which serve 
the bins and the third the stock yard. 
The outside or stocking track is para 
lel to the bins. From this track a 
locomotive crane operates and trans- 


fers the ore from the stock pile to 
the bins or to cars as may be re- 
quired 


The furnace was redesigned and re- 
modeled under the direct supervision 
of the Frazier-Sheal Co., Cleveland. 
The field work as in charge of the 
company’s engineer, Louis M. Hart- 
wick. All castings were made by the 
Covington Machine Co., Covington, 
Va. 


Asks Vocational Training 
for Women 


Vocational training for women and 
girls in machine shops where light 
parts are made, in optical and instru- 
ment factories and in sheet metal 
shops is utged in a report hy Mary 
Anderson, director of the women’s 
bureau of the department of labor. 
By means of this training it is hoped 
the report states, that “the women 
may reach the more skilled and re- 
munerative jobs now held by men 
in these trades.” At present wo- 
men are employed in these trades in 
Ohio, New York, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
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vania, Illinois, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts and Wisconsin, 
the report states, and it adds: 


“The increase in the numbers of 
wage-earning women, the demonstra- 
ted capabilities of women during the 
war, the decrease in male immigrant 
labor, and the growing demand of 
our expanding industries call, not only 
for the admission of women into 
courses in machine shop, sheet metal, 
factory woodworking and _ optical 
work, but also for the same policy 
among vocational educators of en- 
couraging boys to take such instruc- 
tion. The metal industries are the 
backbone of peace as well as of war 
products. Industry should not be 
robbed of valuable and necessary skill 
nor should the 12,000,000 women em- 
ployed in gainful occupations in the 
United States be robbed of their 
right to every opportunity for serv- 
ice.” 





The southern experimental station 
for the United States bureau vf mines 
will be located at the University of 
Alabama, an order to this effect 
having heen approved by Secretary 
Payne, of the interior department, on 


the recommendarion cf Dr. Decell, 
director of the - bufeau. The pro- 
nosed station will have the eftect of 


encouraging metallurgy to a greater 
extent and greatly enhance the de- 
velopment of the mining industry in 
the southeast. Its location at Tusca- 


loosa, Ala., is very convenient to the 
and 


Southern mineral mining regions. 
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Employes Uphold the Open Shop 


Loyalty of Nonunion Men Deciding Factor in At- 


tempt by Machinists’ International To Organize 
Entire Industry—A Summary of Cin- 


cinnati Labor Situation 


BY A. J. HAIN 


NE of the most important 
O victories won thus far by 

the employers active in 
the present countrywide cam- 
paign for the open shop was that 
involving the union machinists of 
Cincinnati who recently were 
forced to call off their strike. 
The result is significant because 
the International Association of 
Machinists assessed its 350,000 
members $1 a month for the 
first six months this year to raise 
a fund to utilize the nationa! in- 
dustry. 

Cincinnati, generally classed as 65 to 
75 per cent “open shop,” was chosen 
a: the ficlid for the first encowuter, 
probably because of the city’s prestige as 
a machine tool manufacturing center. 
On the terminetion of the strike which 
continued for five months, affected 35,- 
000 men directly or indirectly, and 193 
machine shore, the union has emerged 
with but a remnant of the organization 
which was created after a year of in- 
tensive effort. It not only failed to ob- 
fain the general adva.rc of 25 per cent 
in wages for which it claimed to have 
made the fight, but it did not attain 
its real purpose, to get control of the 
industry by means of the closed shop. 

Thus the movement which threatened 
to spread to every machine shoo in the 
country not under union contro: was 
checked at the start. The machiai-c.’ 
union experienced defeat more decisive 
than that administered to the Foster 
and Fitzpatrick organization in the stee! 
strike. The defeat was encompassed by 
a combination of circumstances, the most 
important factor of which was the re- 
fusal of many machinists to strike, the 
increasing supply of skilled labor, and 
the decision of 103 out of 125 compan- 
ies to co-operate to protect themselves. 

While 25 associations representing 
every important commercial and indus- 
trial interest in Cincinnati have gone 
on record indorsing the principle of the 
open shop, or the independent shop as 
they prefer to have it called, many mem- 
bers of the associations still are bound 
by agreements they previously were com- 
pelled to make with unions. 

Employers freely concede that the un- 











THE GIBRALTAR OF THE AMERICAN PLAN IN CINCINNATI 
Employes of the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., which has a highly efficient personnel department, voted in secret 


ballot 12 to 142, against joining the strike for the closed shop. 


Similar ballots taken in other plants 


showed an overwheuming majority against striking 


ions wield great influence and power. 
One of them pointed out to the writer 
that the employers, on the other hand, 
are “much organized,” but poorly or- 
ganized from the standpoint of combin- 
ing their interests in one strong or- 
ganization. He furthermore called at- 
tention to the fact that in Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Hartford, Bridgeport and a 
number of other cities such organiza- 
tions have succeeded in establishing the 
open shop on a % per cent basis. 

Cincinnati has its industrial associa- 
tion, which corresponds in a measure 
with the Employers’ association of De- 
troit, and the Associated Industries of 
Indianapolis, but while in Detroit and 
Indianapolis the majority of emplovers 
are represented in the associations, in 
Cincinnati the Industrial association has 
but 400 members, although as one manu- 
facturer said, “It should have more than 
1000.” 

The writer talked with a labor leacer 
of some distinction in Cincinnati who 
declared that the employers are “afraid” 
to organize 100 per cent, and “afraid” 
to push a campaign to “open” all the 
industries. This may be merely a boast, 
but nevertheless it represents the trade 
union attitude, which is decidedly defi- 
ant and challenging, though the leading 
lahor officials in Cincinnati are gen- 
erally considered as “ultra-conservative.” 

In Indianapolis, where 10 internation- 
al laber organizations have their head- 
quarters, 2 threat from one of the or- 
ganizations to withdraw funds from a 
hank unless influence was used in de- 
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half of a local union failed to attain 
the object aimed at. In Cincinnati, 
where almost as many international 
have their headquarters, the labor leader 
referred to told the writer how the 
unions had mapped out a course of 
procedure some months ago at the first 
indication of a drive for the open shop 

This plan contemplated the withdrawal 
of all union funds from the banks by 
national and local organizations and 
also by individual members. It contem- 
plated a general boycott, or “strike” by 
consumers refraining from buying all 
but the essentials to life. Within 24 
hours after this plan was made known 
to the business men of the city, the 
labor leader said, the unions’ represen- 
tatives were called in and were given 
definite assurances “that precluded the 
necessity for putting the plan in opera- 
tion.” Further than this, it was stated, 
the unions have “other plans” in case 
the one outlined should fail. 

In publishing these statements here, 
it must be considered that no impor- 
tance is attached nor credence given 
to them, except to afford the reader 
an idea as to the attitude which or- 
ganized labor has adopted toward this 
new campaign for the open shop. The 
“plan” spoken of may be but another 
idle boast, merchants and employers 
generally say they know nothing about 
it, but nevertheless what labor is doing 
and saying is just as important at pres- 
ent as what employers are doing and 
saying insofar as it may affect the re- 


sults of the campaign in the future. 
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HE organization by means 

of which the Cincinnati 
machine tool manufacturers 
won the strike is the National 
Metal Trades association. 
This association was organized 
in 1899 to bargain collectively 
with the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. Two 
years experience with the in- 
ternational convinced the asso- 
ciation that the arrangement 
was undesirable. The terms 
of the national agreement, it 
is said, were broken at will 
and finally a country-wide 
strike called in violation of 
terms expressly stated. The 
association then declared for 
the open shop. As it has a 
strong branch in Cincinnati, 
the issue was drawn between the two na 
tional bodies, the International on one 
hand beginning a drive for the closed 
shop and the National Metal Trades as- 
sociation determined to hold its ground. 
It was well understood that the question 
of wages and living costs, discussed pub- 
licly from time to time, was merely a 
subterfuge to conceal the International's 
more positive purpose. 

In May when the strike was called 
the National Industrial Conference board, 
New York, at request of employers con- 
ducted “rvey in Cincinnati and re- 
ported tis the cost of living in the 
city had increased 89 per cent from 
May 1914 to the same month in 1920. 
The employers then announced that 
they had caused to be made an impar- 
tial survey of their payrolls and that 
the increase in employes’ compensation 
in the same period was 103 per cent. 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
published data showing that it had in- 
creased its employes’ compensation 109.6 
per cent. This company, like some 
of the others, has in operation a premi- 
um and bonus system, and the union 
demanded that this method be abolished. 
The emploves of the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co. refused to strike. Em- 
ploves are paid more under the premium 
and bonus system than the union de- 
manded in the way of a flat rate for 
all employes regardless of skill. The 
abolishment of the premium system, it 





STAND FOR FAIRNESS—BUT FREEDOM 


Plants of the Worthington Pump & Machinery Co., Triumph Electric Co., 
and Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., among those which subscribed 


and co-operated to maintain the principle of the 
American plan of employment in Cincinnati 


is said, would have caused dissatisfac 
tion among the nonunion men. In 
other words, the employers offered the 
most capable men a better proposition 
than the union could possibly obtain for 
them, and under such _ circumstances 
there was no chance for the union to 
win adherents in certain shops. Ques- 
tion of hours was not involved, as the 
employers have reduced hours from 60 
a week to 48, without having made com- 
pensating reductions in wages. 

A majority of machinists in the Cin- 
cinnati shops remained at work through- 
out the strike, while those in a number 
of the largest establishments declared 
by their votes cast in secret ballot that 
wages and working conditions were sat- 
isfactory to them. They might have 
changed the - result of the strike had 
they felt the least resentment against 
their employers. The union persistently 
made efforts during the five months to 
induce them to walk out. But a ma- 
jority of satisfied workers decided the 
question of the open shop. 

The union now explains that the 
wages of these men were raised and 
that they had constantly presented to 
them the danger of losing good jobs 
owing to the increasing supply of skilled 
labor coming from Detroit, Toledo and 
other cities. The fact is that the em- 
ployers claim’ to have raised wages in 
but two of 103 shops during the strike. 
The union had 7500 members when the 


strike was declared; today 4000 
of these are back at work, 
apparently having given up their 
membership in the union, while 
another 1000 have dispersed to 
other cities. The International 
sent organizers to Cincinnati in 
January, 1919, and began its 
campaign to unionize the trade. 
In September, 1919, they pre- 
sented demands signed by a 
committee of five. Employers 
paid no attention to the de 
mands. In November, the mem- 
bers of the American Legion 
raided the headquarters of the 
communist labor party, which 
rented space from the machin- 
ists’ union and had its seditious 
literature in the same room 
occupied by the machinists 
The members of the legion destroyed 
the literature and everything belonging 
to the communists. 

The communists, through their secre- 
tary who had been committed on a fed- 
eral charge of sedition and who had 
appealed, sued the American Legion for 
$50,000. Attorneys for the legion ad- 
mitted the members had destroyed the 
seditious literature. They succeeded in 
obtaining a court order requiring the 
plaintiff to file a list of members of the 
communist party. It was stated that the 
list was destroyed in the raid, but one 
was made up from memory, and on this 
list appeared the name of an assistant 
business agent of the machinists’ union 
and three of the five who signed the 
demands made by the machinists. The 
defense offered by the legion led the 
jury to return a verdict in its favor. 

Throughout the strike the machinists’ 
unicn received but half-hearted support 
from members of the Cincinnati labor 
council, because, as a labor leader ex- 
plained to the writer, “there was a 
feliing that there was too much of, a 
tendency toward radicalism among the 
machinists.” 

In May, 1920 demands were renewed 
and specified a 25 per cent advance 
in wages all around. These demands 
were refused, and business agents be- 
gan ordering out the men. In one in- 
stance, 20 employes told an agent that 
they had heen employed in. a plant for 
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15 to 20 years and they did not 
want to leave their job. They 
were order to strike, and they 
went out much against their 
will in fear of violence, though 
later they broke away and re- 
turned to work. The business 
agents declared that it would 
be a rough strike, and it was. 
Many of the employers had 
to appeal to the courts for in- 
junctions, but these injunctions 
“failed to injunct.” The un- 
fortunate position of organized 
labor in having received into 
its ranks men who knew no 
respect for the law or the 
rights of others was never more 
clearly demonstrated than in 
Cincinnati. An incident which 
alienated the sympathies even of 
those who were disposed to 
sympathize with the union occurred as 
follows: 

A 60-year-old man had been employed 
in one plant so long that it was like 
home to him. His boy was employed 
in the same plant. Pickets followed 
them home one evening threatening all 
kinds of dire happenings if they per- 
sisted in working. A family council 
was held and it was decided that the 
hoy had better go to the country and 
obtain work while the old man stayed 
at home until the trouble blew over. 
The bov obtained a job as a farmhand, 
went in swimming one day with the 
other hands and was drowned. The 
heart-broken old man went back to 
work. Nothing mattered to him then. 


The strike pickets rushed upon him as 


he neared the plant, 

“We got your boy, and now we've 
got you,” yelled the leader. 

The old man went down in the dust 
as if to beg for mercy, and collapsed, 
one bully sitting on his prostrate form 
and pounding him in the head. 

The writer asked an “ultra conserva- 
tive” labor leader he was urged to see 
about this incident. 

“Oh, well.” he said. “You will find 
men like those on both sides of the 
fence. Ask the employers what their 
guards did to our peaceful pickets.” 

These incidents are but sidelights on 
the strike, but nevertheless they are 


Their plants remain “open shop.” 
Machine Co. and Cincinnati Planer Co., among the 103 companies 
which held firmly against domination by the machinists’ 
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CO-OPELATE FOR OPEN SHOP 


The Centwy Machine Co., 
union in Cincinnati 


potent reasons why labor organizations, 
with their right to unionize and frater- 
nize undisputed, fail most miserably when 
it comes to making an appeal to the 
great majority of 
telligent workmen. It is one of the 
great weaknesses of trade unions that 
they attempt to interfere with the rights 
of others. Their policy may be wholly 
at variance with this, but in practice 
it is different. As for looking at the 
brighter side of the situation, the good 
accomplished, here is what happened in 
the case of the Cincinnati strike: The 
loss in wages was $2,000,000, the loss 
in production was $6,000,000 
Virtually all- the shops 
resist the union’s demands, there being 
103 of them in co-operation as com- 
pared with about 20 which made agree- 
ments with the union. Seventy were 
directly affected by the strike when it 
was called, and half this number were 
forced to close. However, machinists 
were obtained from other cities and 
those which closed were enabled 
to resume production within a few 
wecks, so that all the shops operated 
during the greater period of the strike. 
ne 8 

SIGNIFICANT feature of the strike 

is this: The largest machine tool 
manufacturing plant in Cincinnati, which 
successfully withstood the most _per- 
sistent attempts to unionize it and bit- 


law-abiding and in- 


united to 









ter personal attacks against its 


management, has for years 
devoted the most painstaking 
care to fostering a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness. It has one 


of the most extensive and effi- 
cient personal service depart- 
ments of any similar company 
in the United States, the direc- 
tor having been called on to 
render help to the government 
along this line during the war. 
The loyalty inscribed to the 
credit of the employes of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
and of those others which have 





intensified their efforts toward 
making their 
tented and efficient 
passed in the records of recent 
after the strike 


Ocesterlein 
employes con- 


is ‘unsur- 
strikes. Soon 

was called employes of the Mill- 
ing Machine company organized an anti- 
strike committee with a membership of 
68. This committee adopted resolutions 
whereas. the 


stating that company 


had treated its men fairly it 


was the sense of the employes 


during the emer- 


ballot being taken 


to stand by it 
ency. On a _ secret 
among all the workers in the plant 912 
voted against a strike and 142 favored 
it. The union paraded the strikers past 
the plant, with a band at their head 
proclaiming victory for 
but the men in _ that 


Similar 


and banners 

the machinists, 
plant stayed at work. secret 
ballots were taken at the plants of the 
Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., register- 
ing 262 opposed to striking and 41 in 


favor, and at the plant of the Allis, 


Chalmers Mfg. Co. which showed 541 
opposed to the strike and 30 in favor 
In the Milling Machine company’s 


plant bulletins were posted in the shop 


daily informing employes of losses or 
gains in the ranks of the loyal machin- 
ists. The management had 


itself so effectually that the men in the 


organized 


shop cheered when favorable news was 
received: it was their strike, or rather 
a strike against them, as 
was a strike against the management. 


much as it 


A rather novel step was taken by the 
employers to insure the confidence of 


employes As there was danger to life 
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and limb in going to or coming from 
work, in addition to having guards 
stationed at their properties, the em- 
ployers hired a firm of attorneys to 
represent their men and cards bearing 
the following were distributed among 
the workmen: 


To our Employes: 


We have been employed by your com- 
pany to protect you against unlawful 
acts of pickets. It is your right to work 
for this company upon any terms mutu- 
ally agreed upon, without any person’s 
permission; to come and go as you 
please, and not to be molested by any 
person. 

Any violence, force, threat, insult or 
abuse inflicted or threatened against you 
by pickets, strikers or any person is un- 
lawful. Intimidation or coercion, actual! 
or threatened, whether by words, man- 
ner or force of numbers, is unlawful. 

It is your right to refuse to discuss or 
argue with strikers or others the subject 
of the merits of the strike. It is un- 
lawful on their part to persist in so 
doing, or attempt to compel you to listen 
to them, if you so refuse. The pickets 
or strikers have the right, in an orderly 
and peaceable manner to approach you 
and try to persuade you to their way 
of thinking, provided you are willing; 
OTHERWISE NOT. It is unlawful for 
them by any means to persuade you to 
break any contract with the company. 

In case any of your rights are in- 
terferred with, report same to the com- 
pany’s, office at once, giving names of 
offenders and witnesses. Law and or- 
der will be maintained... 


The chamber of commerce and 24 
other organizations composed chiefly of 
employers adopted resolutions declaring 
that the public welfare demands indus- 
trial freedom and that law and order 
should be upheld, but the real reason 
for the failure of the union in Cin- 
cinnati is this: 
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ship of 72,000. Estimates of the 
relationship which the open shop bears 
to the closed shop vary from 50 
to 90 per cent, and a great deal of 
misconception of the situation arises 
from the fact that the number of plants 
unionized is confused with the number 
of individuals who have union cards. 
Narrowing the point down to the basis 
of separate industries, the Industrial 
association estimates the building trades 
are 100 per cent unionized; 95 per cent 
of the machine shops are open shops; 
75 per cent of the pattern making shops 
are open; 60 per cent of the foundries ; 
50 per cent of the textile plants are 
open shops; all of the shoe making es- 
tablishments are organized; 50 per cent 
of the printing shops are open; all of 
the soap making plants are open; 95 
per cent of the packing houses are open; 
98 per cent of the engineering special- 
ties are open shops; all of the wood 
working machinery plants, lumber yards, 
furniture manufacturing plants, auto- 
mobile and carriage manufacturing 
plants are open. All of the shoe manu- 
facturing plants are closed shops, and 
street car men are thoroughly organized. 

A summary, so far as one can be 
attempted is that 65 per cent of the in- 
dustrial plants are operated as open 
shops with a greater percentage of the 
number of workmen nonunion. The 
point of special interest to the iron and 
steel industry is that 98 per cent of 
the metalworking plants are open shop. 
These plants being a very large and 
important factor in the city’s indus- 
trial life. the employers claim that 
through the effectiveness of their or- 
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ganization the local branch of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades association they 
have maintained the strongest barrier 
presented against the unionization of 
the city. 

The police of Cincinnati organized a 
union and went on strike for three days 
in 1918. Home guards organized by the 
business interests of the city promptly 
manned the police department, boy 
scouts served as traffic officers and did 
the job very creditably, one youngster in 
knee breeches ordering a striking po- 
liceman to walk on about his business. 
The police lost their strike and were 
compelled to give up their union. Next 
the firemen organized and attempted 
to enforce demands by means of the 
strike. They were out for a_ week, 
lost the strike and were required to 
surrender their union affiliations. The 
street car men recently finished a 
squabble with their employers § and 
through arbitration were granted less of 
an increase in wages than they demand- 
ed. Bank clerks caught the fever, and 
62 went out on strike, which in their 
case was merely the equivalent of re- 
signing. The printing trades are forming a 
strong open shop association. At present 
2090 pressmen are taking a _ vacation. 
They use the word vacation because 
their agreement does not expire until 
Sept. 1, 1921. They are taking a vaca- 
tion until the employers raise _ their 
wages $9 a week, 

There has been a continual round of 
strikes in the building trades. Striking 
machinists obtained jobs as building la- 
borers and organized new strikes. Con- 
tractors say that when men were scarce 

a few months ago 
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CHART ISSUED BY THE LAKGEST MACHINE TOOL BUILDER IN CINCINNATI SHOWING THE INCREASE 
IN ITS EMPLOYES’ COMPENSATION COMPARED WITH RISE IN COST OF LIVING AS 
SHOWN BY NATONAL INDUSTKIAL CONFKRENCE BOARD'S SURVEY 
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on one another; the next row of 
brick could not be laid until all 
were ready to start over again. The 
explanation given was that the union 
wage applied to the slowest worker 
the boss would accept; if there was 
anything desirable in speed and effici- 
ency then the boss could pay more than 
the union wage. The writer was 
asked by a public spirited citizen 
in Cincinnati to talk with some of the 
leaders of organized labor, who it was 
said are men of unusual calibre. He 
sought out one and engaged in frank 
conversation with him and asked him 
what reason trade unions have for 
violating agreements. This was the 
reply : 


“Most of the agreements which you 
hear so much about on account of their 
having been broken were long-time 
agreements. They were made when liv- 
ine costs were comparatively low. Now, 
these costs have advanced so rapidly 
that no fair man would ask the worker 
to abide by the agreements. That is why 
they have been broken—living conditions 
have changed. If a builder, for in- 
stance suddenly encounters unusual con- 
ditions which send up his costs he 
takes up the matter with the buyer and 
it generally is adjusted in some way; 
but if the workman gets caught he is 
expected to abide by his agreement. 
The best of such agreements are those 
which provide for periodic revision; in 
cases where such agreements are in 
force there have been no strikes. Some 
of the strikes or ‘vacations’ in violation 
of agreements are not sanctioned.” 


This alleged right of the union to vio- 
late agreements may be disputed, and 
generally is, and it may be contended 
that it violates the agreements without 
the justification which it pleads. The 
point is merely introduced here to give 
the trade union version of an important 
issue. 

Organized labor claims to have pro- 
tected Cincinnati against “bolshevists.” 
The claim is not taken seriously, for 
instance by the machine tool manufac- 
turers after their experiences. Neither 
is it considered as legitimate by the pat- 
tern manufacturers who obtained an in- 
junction against the union which en- 
ticed workmen to violate contracts. But 
nevertheless, it is a claim with which 
organized labor is appealing to the pub- 
lic for sympathy and support. The la- 
bor leader referred to us was asked on 
what ground the claim was based. He 
cited an incident as basis of his proof. 
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The Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
association is an outlaw organization, 
and is considered by the federation 
of labor as representing the most de- 
structive elements in American industry. 
Ninety-five per cent of its membership, 
according to the federation’s calculations, 
are foreigners with the most bitter 
hatred for the American form of govern- 
ment. A number of its representatives 
were deported on the good ship Burorp. 
They are referred to by “legitimate la- 
bor organizations” as the bolshevists of 
the labor movement. On the other hand, 
the United Garment Workers’ union is 
held to represent the law-abiding, con- 
servative element in ‘the clothing in- 
dustry. Considerable dissension exists 
between the rival organizations. 

The labor council in Cincinnati re- 
cently discovered that a _ representative 
of the Amalgamated association was sit- 
ting in its council. This man was iden- 
tified as having presided at a meeting 
of the Amalgamated association. He 
was denied further admission to the 
council, and the council was thus purged 
of bolshevism. 

The Amalgamated “pulled” a strike in 
Cincinnati. Acts of violence against 
person and property were common. This 
was stirring up public sentiment against 
the trade unions, as many persons lacked 
discrimination and supposed that the 
trades council was responsible, whereas 
it was opposed to the strike. Finally, 
seven members of the Amalgamated as- 
sociation were arrested for sabotage. 
As evidence of their sincerity the rep- 
resentatives of the council called on 
the prosecutor and insisted that those 
arrested be punished. The Amalgamated 
obtained the services of the chief coun- 
sel of their association, and a hard 
fight was made in their behalf, with the 
council helping the prosecutor. The 
result was that the accused were con- 
victed and given terms in jail. 

“That shows where the trade unions 
of Cincinnati stand,” declared the labor 
leader. “If we had our way the whole 
crowd would be sent out of the coun- 
try, for they are dangerous. But do we 
get credit for this, for helping to make 
this country a _ peaceful, law-abiding 
place, where legitimate aims may be 
worked out and a better understanding 


reached between employer and em- 
plove? We do not. 
“Cincinnati,” he continued, “is freer 
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of strikes and breaking of strikes than 
any other city of its size in the country. 
We have here 168 unions in the Central 
labor council. The open shop is not 
going to make much headway in Cin- 
cinnati, for the reason that the em- 
ployers in this city do not dare to make 
such a fight. They will think twice be- 
fore they risk a nickel to make such a 
fight; they will not be influenced by 
the radicals of the employing class any 
more than our council will be influenced 
by the radicals among the employed. 
The elements which are most pro- 
nounced in their insistence on the open 
shop are those which are preventing this 
city from attaining greater industriai 
growth and importance. Let the cham- 
her of commerce attempt to bring a new 
manufacturing industry to this city, if 
the prospect should look promising you 
will find the representative of the em- 
plovers down there calling them off. It 
is not because Cincinnati has the closed 
shop in so many trades that Cincinnati 
is failing to progress like some other 
cities where the open shop prevails, but 
it is because those in control do not 
want new industries to come here.” 


> * > 


S POINTED out previously, some 

of the Cincinnati machine shops 
and metal working establishments are 
doing their most effective organization 
work in behalf of the American plan of 
employment within their own plants, 
but a conspicuous example of how far 
some employers are going in this di- 
rection is afforded by employment re- 
lations in the soap works of Proctor & 
Gamble Co. This company permits its 
employes to elect three of its personnel 
to the board of directors. Three re- 
cently were elected from a group of 
15 employes nominated in the primaries 
held in the three plants of the com- 
pany. The company for 30 years has 
encouraged employes to become stock- 
holders and it has had employe repre- 
sentatives on the board since March, 
1911. Rules governing the nomination 
and election are as follows: 


1. Only those employes who have 


been in the service of the company six 
month or more on Sept. 10 and who are 
21 years of age if male, 18 years of age 
if female, will be allowed to vote. 

Nominations will be made by the 
employes’ conference committee and shall 
consist of five names, not more than 


5 














THE METAL TRADES OF CINCINNATI ARE 98 PEK CENT OPEN Sil0r 
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two of whom shall be members of the 
conference committee. 

3. Nominations shall be posted on ali 
plant bulletin boards on Sept. 10. 

4. In order to qualify for nomina- 
tion for the position of director of the 
company an employe must be 30 years 
of age or more and must have had at 
least three years service with the com- 
pany. 

5. . Elections will be by secret ballot. 
The local plant management will sup- 
ply a ballot box for each department. 
Lists of qualified voters will be posted 
prior to election day. 

6. Printed ballots will be given out 
to all qualified voters, listing the five 
nonrinees in alphabetical order (one to 
be voted for). 

7. Usual election rules in regard to 
improperly marked ballots, etc. shali 
govern. . ‘ 

8. Polls will close at 5 p. m, on Sept. 
17. All ballot boxes will be delivered to 
the office of the plant superintendent, 
who will appoint three tellers and three 
auditors to make and certify to the count 
of the ballots. 

9. The employes of each of these 
plants who receive the highest number 
of votes shall be declared the choice of 
the factory force for election to the 
board of directors by the stockholders 
of the company at their annual meeting 
Oct. 13. 

The Industrial association which seeks 
io unite all employers in Cincinnati un- 
der the banner of the open shop was 
organized five years ago after the Em- 
plovers’ association, previously organized, 
had become exclusively the organization 
of building contractors with closed shop 
agreements. The associations included 
in the membership of the Industrial as- 
sociation are the Job Pattern manufac- 
turers, Manufacturing Jewelers, Wood 
Trades, Associated Foundries, and the 
Cincinnati branch of the National Metal 
Trades association. The dues in the 
association are $1.20 for each person 
employed by the members, and in the 
event of a strike in any trade, the as- 
sociation hears part of the expense in 
helping the employers of that trade. 
The secretary of the local branch of 
the National Metal Trades association. 
T. M. Manley, is commissioner of the 
Industrial association. 

Another organization actively engaged 
in behalf of the manufacturers’ inter- 
ests is the manufacturers’ division of 
the chamber of commerce, which in- 
cludes 1500 manufacturers in Cincinnati 
and environs among whom but 900 are 
members of the chamber. This division 
promulgated the. open shop resolutions 


which were signed by 25 trade associa-, 


tions. Its work not only includes the 
problems arising in connection with open 
shop activities, but all other lines in 
which manufacturers have a common 
interest, and it is understood to be less 
of an open shop organization than the 
Industrial association, organized with 
but that purpose in view. 

As a rule employers in Cincinnati are 
not seeking cheap labor, but more efli- 
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cient labor. Since the supply of work- 
men has increased, employers in Cincin- 
nati as elsewhere report a remark- 
able increase in efficiency. One plant 
laid off 60 per cent of its men, and 
found that the ontput of those it re- 
tained increased 75 per cent. This in- 
creased efficiency is noticed particularly 
in the building trades. 

In Cincinnati a few days ago 10,000 
Knight Templars of Ohio held their 
annual conclave. They had 20 bands; 
hut a commandery which came without 
one considered that it was not dving 
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its duty. I tried to engage a local or- 
ganization, but the musicians at the last 
minute decided they were union and 
would not play unless all the other 
bands decided the same way. The hour 
for the parade arrived, and away march- 
ed the plumed knights to the music of 
20 bands, 600 players in line, while 
somewhere 20 union members sulked. 
In the same way, Cincinnati industry is 
marching on, making progress, regardless 
of the fact that a handful of men here 
and there try to put a damper on the 
parade. 





N ews of Societies 


Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 





S er thirteenth annual electrical 
show opened in Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, to 
remain open until Oct. 16. Three 
floors of the building are de- 
voted to the 151 exhibits. The ex- 
hibition reflects the developments in 
the methods of utilizing electricity in 
home, office, store and factory. Of par- 
ticular interest are three different ex- 
hibits of wireless telephoning, of which 
practical demonstrations are being 
made. 

The Material Handling Machinery 
Manufacturers’ association and the 
Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion are co-operating in the industrial 
section of the exhibit. This section 
contains a great deal of electric equip- 
ment, including portable drills, air 
compressors, valve grinders, machine 
tools and attachments, welders, belt 
and other conveyors, pilers, lifts, fuses, 
storage batteries, hoists, cranes, electric 
cables, motors for various purposes, 
woodworking machinery, fans, derricks, 
industrial trucks, etc. 


ery 
A. S. M. E. Appoints Delegates 


Members of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers have select- 
ed 14 delegates to the American En- 
gineering council in Washington Nov. 
18-19. As announced by the Feder- 
ated American Engineering societies 
bulletin, the delegates will have as 
chairman, L. P. Alford, New York. 


* m * 
Engineer, the Eye of Industry 


“If the hand does well, what of the 
eye?” said Thomas Darlington, of the 
American Iron and Steel institute, in 


talking before the Association of Iron 
and Steel Electrical Engineers at the 
annual banquet in New York. The 
laborer in industry may be compared 
to the hand which is unquestionably 
important and should not be discredit- 
ed, but is not the eye of equal im- 
portance? The engineer is the eye of 
industry and while he should be ap- 
preciative of the part played by the 
hand he should also feel the dignity 
and importance of his own position. 


Founders Meet In November 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Founders’ association will be 
held Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 
17 and 18, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. The program is in process of 
formation and will be announced 
later. 





| Convention Calendar 





Hardware Asseciation of the 

a Annual convention, Marlborough- 

Blenheim hotel, ee City, N. J. @ James 

Fernley, Arch street, Philadelphia, is secre 
tary- treasurer. : 

Oct. 26-22—National Implement and Vehicle associa- 
tion, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 22—American tron and Stee! institute, eichteenth 
general meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York, H. 
Hi Cook, Adams building, 61 Broadway, New York, 
is secretary. 

Oct. 27-28—Refractories Ma-wfacturers’ “a 
Convention at White Sulphur Springs, Va. 

Nov. 10-12—Society of industrial Rall Pitts- 
burgh. S. T. A. Loftis, 327 South LaSalle street, 
is secretary. 

Nov. 12—American Association of Engineers. Confer- 
ence On employment and education, Congress hotel, 
Chicago. The headquarters of the association are 
at 63 E. Adams street, Chicago. 

Nov. 17-18—WNational 4 association. 
convention, Hotel Astor, New York. J. M. Taylor. 
29 S La Salle street, Chicago. is serretary. 

Dec. 7-10—American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
New York. Forty-fist annual meeting. Engineering 
Society building. New York. Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is secretary. 








French Invite American Institute 


Comite des Forges Extends Request Through Judge Gary for Visit in 1921 by Leaders 
of Iron and Steel Industry in United States—Cordiality Emphasized at Fare- 
well Luncheon— Chairman Pledges American Co-operation 


ARIS, Sept 26.—Distinguished 
P principals of the French iron and 

steel industry have invited the 
members of the American Iron and Steel 
institute to visit France in 1921 and 
inspect the reconstructed works in 
Eastern France and those acquired by 
French interests in the reannexed prov- 
ince of Lorraine. 


That the French industrial leaders ex- 
pect to obtain the help of Americans 
to a greater extent than ever in their 
new problem of how to make the most 
of the great resources at their command 
there can be no question since the re- 
cent visit to this country of Judge E. 
H. Gary. chairman of the United Steel 
Corp. Public expressions by the French 
ironmasters and Judge Gary indicate at 
least that an entente cordiale has been 
established by the representative of the 
largest producing interest in the United 
States and some of the most prominent 
leaders in France. It is hoped that the 
anticipated visit by a delegation repre- 
senting the Iron and Steel institute will 
serve still further to strengthen the 
ties of friendship between the steel in- 
terests of the two countries. 

The invitation to the institute was ex- 
tended at a Inuncheon in Paris tendered 
Tudge Gary just before his departure by 
the cercle Interalliec. Monsieur Laurent, 
vice president of the Comite des Forges, 
who spoke for the comite in the un- 
avoidable absence of the president, Eu- 
gene Schneider, urged Judge Gary to 
convey to the institute the thanks of 
its French colleagues, and invited Judge 
Gary to return in 1921 with a delega- 
tion representing the iron and steel in- 
dustry of America to inspect the ore 
deposits of Lorraine and their con- 
ticuous steel plants. Judge Gary in 
replving stated: 

“Within the limits of possibility, we of 
America Shall be very glad to give our 
full co-operation and in any way that 
may be desired. But you have scarcely 
any need of our help; your courage and 
initiative have already permitted you to 
make progress in an extraordinary man- 
ner.” 

Among others present at the luncheon 
were: Senator Helmer, of Upper Alsace ; 
Mensieur Albert Lebrun, representing 
the Lorraine iron districts; the Marquis 
de Chambrun, well known in the United 
States; Marcel Knecht; M. G. Blumen- 
thal, of New York; Monsieur Don- 
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delinger, of the Senelle-Maubege Steel 
Works; Monsieur R. Fould, of the Pom- 
pey Steel Works, Meurthe et Moselle; 
Monsieur Luchaire, of the ministry of 
education; and Monsieur Lazard, of the 
ministry of finance. 

Judge Gary laid further stress on the 
necessity of international collaboration, 
noting the fact that the representatives 
of the iron and steel industry through- 
out the world should meet each other 
at frequent intervals, putting aside all 
thonghts of petty competition. 

Judge Gary’s visit and the prospective 
visit by the American institute are per- 
haps a forerunner of a closer co-opera- 
tion between the brains of the iron and 
steel industry than has ever before been 
thought possible of achievement. If 
members of the American institute do 
come to France in a body in 1921 they 
will learn much; and so will the French. 


“Nations to Co-operate” 


In this connection Judge Gary in the 
Paris Matin on the eve of his departure 
for America, presented a signed article 
dealing with his impressions. of condi- 
tions in France gained on his recent 
visit. Judge Gary said: 


As a result of two months’ sojourn 
in France never have I received a more 
profound impression. 

It has been said that the French 
believed themselves deceived im the sen- 
timent of American affection; some even 
have said that France wanted nothing 
more to do with America. I have looked 
about on every side, I have studied 
conditions at close hand and I have 
the profound conviction that nothing but 
the most profound amity exists between 
our respective countries, a friendship 
which will serve reciprocal interests as 
well zs those of the entire world. Never 
has Franco-American friendship been 
stronger than now, more firm, more sin- 
cere. 

We Americans can but feel a pride 
in seeing evidences of the confidence and 
the respect that the French people have 
shown for us. It is needless to say 
that this sentiment is reciprocal; it is 
needless to say again that all America 
is reconnaissant for the generous as- 
sistance which have ever been extended 
to us by France from the days of Lafay- 
ette down to these later times. 

We can never forget or exaggerate 
what France and its representatives have 
done for us in the past. If in exchange 
we have sought to acquit the obligation 
that we had contracted towards a sister 
republic we have but done our duty. 
A sufficient return should be that we 
have obtained the affection of the French 
nation. 

Above all to be emphasized is the 
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great interest there is for these two 
great nations to continue their amical 
relations in the future without interrup- 
tion or attenuation. It is particularly 
necessary that during the period of 
transition we are traversing, as we are 
coming out of the war period and en- 
tering that of peace, we should mutually 
recognize the enormous problems rela- 
tive to national reconstruction which are, 
perhaps, the most intimate that have 
ever been thrust upon two friendly na- 
tions. 

In their general lines, conditions ob- 
taining in America and France are es- 
séntially the same. The people have the 
same respect for the law and the same 
love of order. They are equally la- 
borious, Without doubt, here and there 
may be seen exceptions. There may be 
seen even advocates of force and crime, 
even as there exist advocates of lazi- 
ness and vice. There may be partisans 
of a regime which prefers that of force 
to liberty, as there are those who prefer 
a regime of thievery and who go to 
the extent of advocating a change in 
the fundamental laws of family. 

But the immense majority of the two 
nations love that interior peace and that 
exterior peace which is the fundamental 
of all order. These are the elements 
which work for the possession of the 
rights which they wish to conserve as 
the just results of their labor. They 
desire that the law protect their property 
and their family. Thanks’ to this ma- 
jority we have seen during these last 
months the horrible danger of anarchy 
and bolshevism slowly die out. It is to 
France and the United States that the 
world owes this result. 

Hand in hand our two great democra- 
cies will co-operate for the benefit of 


‘themselves, but never to the detriment 


of the other. That is to say that to- 
gether they will co-operate for peace, 
progress and universal prosperity. 


Will Roll Bar Iron 


Organized to operate a rolling mill 
with a daily output of about 100 
tons of bar iron, the Memphis Iron & 
Steel Co. has been incorporated at 
Memphis, Tenn., with $300,000 capital. 
B. L. Mallory, president, and J. E. 
Conley and E. H. Baumgartin are the 
principal incorporators. The company 
has already secured a _ building in 
which will be installed rolling mill 
equipment. 


Starts Works 


The McConway & Torley Co. has 
placed in operation the Valley Steel 
Works, Pittsburgh, making any analy- 
sis of carbon and alloy steels in round, 
flat, square, hexagon or special sec- 
tions, billets and forging ingots. 








1919 Steel Output Falls Heavily 


RETREAT OI + Tl i Production of Steel Ingots and Castings 
ae ee F Shows Loss of 9,791,200 
se Gross Tons 


























steel production in the United States in 1919 fell 

to a figure but slightly higher than that of 1915, 
the onset of the war demand. According to the figures 
compiled by the American Iron and Steel institute, the 
output for 1919 was 34,671,232 gross tons of steel ingots 
and castings, a loss of 9,791,200 tons from the 44,462,432 
tons produced during the previous year. In 1919, 198 


— setting the second highest record in 1918, 












































PRODUCTION OF STEEL CASTINGS. : works in 26 states and the District of Columbia made 
sod gennesl onsen) Gseel .....\eanel conver stee] ingots, against 212 works in 25 states and the Dis- 
ao trict of Columbia in 1918. In 1919, 310 works in 32 
346,220 states, the District of Columbia and the Canal Zone, 
cae Panama, made steel castings, against 280 works in 30 
646,627 states, the District of Columbia and the Canal Zone, 
966,621 > 
1,020,744 Panama, in 1918. 
603,246 ' : 
, Steel castings in 1919 represented 976,437 tons of the 
1.441.407 grand total of 34,671,232 tons while in 1918, their manu- 
er facture totaled 1,411,410 tons. Of the 25,719,312 tons of 
basic open-hearth steel ingots and castings produced in 








1919, 2,819,785 tons were duplex steel ingots and castings 
_ which were made from metal partly purified in bessemer 























a converters and finally converted in basic open-hearth steel 
a furnaces, against 3,870,017 tons in 1918, a decrease of 
—— 1,050,232 tons or 27.14 per cent. In 1917 the production 
1,481,188 was 3,791,830 tons, while in 1916 it was 3,436,457 tons. 
eab . During the past year duplex steel was produced by nine 











works in six states compared with 10 works in six states 
in 1918 and 1917, nine works in five states in 1916, and 



































eraapiinnmg eeeotetatae six works in four states in 1915. In 1919, 141 works in 
Prose~ea. Ingots, | Castings. | Total. 24 states and the District of Columbia made alloy steel 
Goan bearth Gathers] manes| anaes | asta ingots or castings. 

eh a nnrnced : ML SEE ane With a total of 25,101,544 tons, the production of all 
Mostele and snlecsilancousctedi............- I7ES76 | 667 | 181.083 kinds of finished rolled iron and steel in 1919 shows a 
Doh. .cccrcccccvvcesesusoveccsoscces 1,435,816 | 45,372 | 1,481,188 loss of 6,054,210 tons from the 1918 output of 31,155,754 
tons. This total was made up of 1,059,451 tons of iron 
; TOTAL PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF FINISHED ROLLED IRON and 24,042,093 tons of steel, while the corresponding 
4 2. Ee, eee figures for 1918 were 1,573,976 tons and 29,581,778 tons 

at wero | actor toate — respectively. 
quubais Of the production of structural shapes aggregating 
maa 2,614,036 tons compared with 2,849,969 tons in 1918, 
280,891 2,136,424 tons were heavy shapes and 477,612 tons were 


light sections. Angle splice bar output totaled 111,169 
tons, tie plates 205,210 tons, fish plates 11,850 tons and 
other rail joints 49,854 tons making a total of 378,083 
tons. For 1918, the corresponding total was 361,624 tons. 
Output of forged iron and steel by rolling mills and 
steelworks was 534,346 tons and a drop of 761,220 tons 
from the 1,295,566 tons of the previous year. Galvanized 
sheet production increased from 1,280,889,074 pounds in 
1918 to 1,641,070,432 pounds in 1919. During the year, 
25 active works made pipe and tubes of which 19 made 
black, 16 made galvanized, 15 made oil country goods, 
10 made O. D. and miscellaneous pipe and 12 made boiler 
tubes. 

It is interesting to note that of sheets and plates which 
totaled 7,372,814 tons, black sheets was the only product to 
show increase. This tonnage grew from 2,073,639 tons in 
1918 to 2,099,840 tons in 1919. Wire nails increased to 
13,094,221 kegs of 100 pounds in 1919 from 12,279,800 kegs 
in 1918 and was one of the few products to gain. 
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1913.| 3,602,780 | 5,751,087} 37,503 
1014.) 1,045,005 | 4,710,246 38,573 
1016.| 2,204,203 | 6,077,694) 31,929 
1916.) 2,854,518 | 7,453,980/ 30,088 
1917.) 2,044, 161 | 8,267,616/ 22,864 
1918.) 2,540,892 | 8,799,135) 18,310 
1919. 2,203,843 | 7,872,814) 12,832 
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Finished Material Slumps Less 
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3,474,135 


5,305,851 
3,945,075 

















PRODUCTION OF PLATES AND SHEETS 





BY KInps, 1918-1919. 












































1918—Groes tons. 1919—Gross tons. 
Kinds. 
tron. | Seect. | Total. | tren. | test. | Total. 
Universal plates*...| 3,832) 1,230,950) 1,234,782 2,199 989,855| 992,054 
Sheared plates— 
— single |) 504 | 3,124,545) 3,125,049 2,373,193) 2,373,606 

















Total.......... 14,657) 8,784,478 8,799,135) 40,628 7,332,186 





7,372,814 





* laclude fate or bars over 6 inches wide. 


PRODUCTION OF WROUGHT PIPE AND 





IRON AND STEEL SEPARATELY, 1918-1919. 


BOILER TUBES, SHOWING 





1918—Gross ton. 





1919—Grose tous. 












































Breel Total. Swell. Total. 
Black, standard...| 74,871) 940,914! 1,015,785 | 51,682) 775,400) 827,082 
Galvanized. ....| 20,200) 244,473/ 264,682) 14,061) 253,495/ 268,156 
Oil country goods.| 67,136) 727,633/ 794,769) 73,522) 995,302 / 1,068,014 
O. D. and mise... .) ... 91,157 91,157 -| 120,670} 120,670 
Boiler tubes. ...| 40,742) 83,344/ 124,086/ 22.491) 67,618 90,109 
Total.. . .../202 2,087,521 | 2,200,479 |162 2,212,575 | 2.374.931 








Pion | Ravers | oe Years 








1800 .| 3,136,911/ 18,396 | 3,117,516)) 1905. 
4,095,399) 









1903. | 9,631,661) 704,546 | 8,927,115)| 1918 
- 111,926,661 11,192,107 

















-}13,550,727| 977,477 
.|13,132,814| 809,167 
- ]14,583 026) 2,051,475 
.|17,147 665) 3,363,876 
-|17,040. 2,574,054 
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hoe 











12,279, 1,763,460 
13,004,221| 2,011,045 











13,129,347 


12,582,250 
12,323,647 
12,531,551 
13,783,789 
14,466,612 
10,516,340 
11,083,176 











PRODUCTION OF TINPLATES AND TE 


RNE PLATES, 1891- 


1919. 









1905 (calendar ee ; 

ere 1,100,373,000 
1907 996,650,000 
1908 1,048,896,000 
1909 1,179,858,000 
1910 1,450,821,000 
 — 1,597,629,000 
1912 1,965,659,000 
1913 1,708, 186,000 
1914 1,939,785,000 
1915 2,201, 825,054 









Years. Tinplates. 

1891 (second 6 months). . , 368,400 
1892 (calendar year).. . . 13,921,296 
A ere - 102,223,407 
1895 ——" 165,927,907 
1896 abe 270,151,785 
1897 (first 6 months) . } 203,028,258 
1897 (second 6 months)... ... 
regent 








153,891,653 | 3,387,206,564 








PRODUCTION OF STRUCTURAL SHAPES, GROSS Tons, 1893-1919 



































PRODUCTION OF SEAMLESS STEEL TUBES, GROSS TONS, 1913-1919 





Hot Cold 
Year. tine drawn. 


Hot 
ened Year. | goehta. 


1913... .| 42,740 | 65,827| 108,567 
1914. . .| 36,939 | 53,656/ 90,505 
1915. 63,488 | 76,180/ 139,668 
1916.....| 61.235 120.238 | 190,473 


Cold 
drawn 


87,615 | 138,060 


1917. 
1918 142,308 | 150,586 
1919 


75,864 | 121,505 


Total 





226.675 
202,804 
197,369 












PRODUCTION OF CAST-IRON PIPE, NET TONS, 1918-1919. 














1918— Net tons. 
Kieds of pipe a 
Pipe og 
— - 
Gas and water*.. 455,319 | 52,981 
Soil and plumbers’ 80,089 | 31,284 
Total... .| 535,408 | 84,265 


508,300 
111,373 


619,673 


Total Pipe 





Pic- 
tags 


409,735 | 44,929 
142,989 | 52,428 


612,724 | 97,357 


Total 


514,664 
195,417 


710,081 





* Laciudes culvert 


Maau re able to separate their production report 
12,577 tous of culvert pipe ia iid ena'h 16.7 7 70 teas ie 1918 








PRODUCTION OF CONCRETE BARS, SHOWING IRON AND STEEL 
CONCRETE BARS SEPARATELY, GROSS TONS, 1909-1919. 





Years. Hiecealll Micoeall Mitel 


150,352 
241,109 
1911... 2,388 | 256,353 | 258,741 
t912...| 2.800 | 271.892 | 274,382 
319 670 
288,471 





1909... 159,352 
1910. 4.645 236,464 


1913. 113 319,557 | 
ees | ase.471 | 








| 


1915 

1916 2,683 
1917 1,497 
1918 468 
1919 2,205 


344,152 
416,726 


419,021 


__ PRODUCTION | OF WIRE meee, | GROSS TONS, 1888-1919 


Years. Tons ay 


Years. Teas. 


Yeare 


| Tome 





1896 
1889. .| 363,851 || 1897 


1800. .| 457,009 || 1898. ./ 1,071,683 
1801. .| 536,607 || 1899. | 1,036,308 


1802. .| 627,829 || 1900 


1803. | 537,272 || 1901. .| 1,365,034 
1894. | 673,402 || 1002. ./ 1,574,293 
1895. .| 791,130 || 1903 .| 1,603,455 











PRODUCTION OF SKELP, SHOWING 





1904 1,600,028 || 1912 
1905 1,808,688 || 1913 
1006. .| 1,871,614 || 19 








SEPARATELY, GROss TONS, 1906-1919. 





2,653,553 
2,464,807 
2,431,714 
3,086,907 
3,518,746 
3,137,138 
2,562,390 
2,538,476 






TRON AND STEEL SKELP 





Years Iron. Seect. | Total I" Years. | Iron. 


Steet 


Total 
' 


| 


|1906. 391,517 | 1,137,068 | 1,828,586 | 1913.) oe | 2,189,218) 2,501,964 


1915. 262,198 


1907,..,| 444,536 | 1,358,091 | 1,802,627 | 1914.| 
1908. .| 207,049 | 853,634 | 1,150,583 | 
1909. | 370,151 | 1,663,230) 2,033,381 | 





1910. .| 380,578 | 1,477,616) 1,828,194 | 
1911. | 322,397 | 1,658,276) 1,950,673 
O12 .} 327,012 | 2,119,804 | 2,446,816 


| 


264,340 | 1,718,001 1,982,431 
2,037,206 | 2,200,464 


1916.) 355,445 | 2,572,229) 2,927,674 
1917.| 336,591 | 2,337,640) 
191%.) 258,500 | 2,305,511 
1919 | 192,146 | 2,363,632 


2,674,231 
2,504,081 
2.555.778 





PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS ROLLED IRON AND 
PRODUCTS, GROss TONS, 1919. 




















Total 














Iron. Steel | tetas 





2,618,751 | 3 


—— rolled prod 
—— — EEE = 
Hoops ee 233,336/| 233,396 
Bands and cotton-ties. 389; 351,783| 352,172 
Long angie aplice bare, fich-plate bare, tie i} 7 
plate bars, and other rail joint shapes. ... 57.508} 376,440) 434,008 
Rolled sheet piling, not including fabricated i7All 17811 
Railroad ties : 16,645 16,645 
Rolled forging blooms, forging billets, ete aa 412) 359,170; 359,582 
Blooms, billets, sheet bars, ete., for export... . 44 92,099 92,143 
Gee ead Ga eh teh end ant cate } 315,900 1,171,467 | 1,487,423 


































Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 











R. BEAN, whose election 
as president of the American 
Foundrymen’s association 1s 


announced elsewhere in this issue, is 
research engineer of the Eastern Mal- 
leable Co., Naugautuck., Conn. He was 
born in 1879 in Virgina, and as a boy. 
worked first in the mines of the Prin- 


cess lron Co., Glen Wilton, Va., of 
which his father was superintendent. 
Later, he attended and graduated from 
the Polytechnic institute, subsequently 


becoming an apprentice with the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line railway. Following the 
completion of his apprenticeship, he went 
of the T. H. Symington Co., Baltimore 
and Rochester, N. Y., as draftsman, in- 
spector, superintendent and works man- 
ager, successively. From 1901 to 1913, 
Mr. Bean was engaged in investigation 
and consultation werk, visiting many 
foundry plants in the interests of bank- 
efs and others. Later he studied the 
methods of fuel burning and continued 
in this work until 1916, when he became 
research engineer of the Eastern Mal- 
leable Iron Co., which position he now 
holds. Mr. Bean’s experience, first in 
gray iron and malleable work with the 
T. H. Symington Co. and afterwards in 
steel foundry practice, in connection with 
his consulting work, coupled with his 
present study of the metallurgy of mal- 
leable iron, has given him a broad in- 
sight into the theory and practical oper- 
ation of all phases of the foundry in- 
dustry. 


‘Alex Crowe has been named gen- 
the Aetna 


esal superintendent of 

Foundry & Machine Co., Warren, O. 
He formerly was general superin- 
tendent of the Western Gas Con- 
struction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
George Miller, formerly of the 
auditing department of the Truscon 


Steel Co., Youngstown, O,. has been 
appointed manager of the sales serv- 
ice department to succeed H. W. 
Goewey, who recently resigned to 
engage in business. 

H. H. Sutton of Pittsburgh recently 
became general manager of the Hub- 
bard Pressed Steel Co., Niles, O., to 
succeed Frederick Maples. N. A. 
Ormes has retired as the company’s 
plant superintendent. 

William H. Poad, auditor and gen- 
eral office manager of the Sheldon 
Axle Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has re- 


signed to become assistant general 
manager of the Empire Axle Co., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. He had been with 


the Sheldon company since 1908. 

A. W. Brown, formerly in the New 
York office of the Rome Brass & Cop- 
per Co., and more recently in the sales 
department of the National Brass & 
Copper Tube Co., Hastings, N. Y., has 


WwW. R. BEAN 


returned to the New York office of 
the Rome company. 

L. E. Vesey, who has been connected 
with the Chicago office of the Lan- 
caster Steel Products Corp., Lancaster. 
Pa. has been transferred to New 
York to be district sales manager in 
charge of the branch office recently 
established in the Nationa! Association 
building, 25 West Forty-third street. 

C. T. Smith, formerly connected 
with the Chicago Pnewmatic Tool Co., 
Chicago, for a number of years has 
joined the sales force of the National 
Sales & Trading Co., Cleveland, and 


will have charge of its recently in- 
augurated railway supplies depart- 
ment. 


Cephas Taylor Jr., has been made 
assistant general sales manager of the 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, to suc- 
ceed S. P. Broome. Myron Jj. 
Czarniecki has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager at Chicago for the 
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Byers company to succeed Mr. Tay- 
lor. 


Edwin E. Farnham, for many years 
president of Richards & Go., Inc., 
metal dealer, and the New England 
Metal & Refining Co., both of Boston, 
has retired from these activities to 
give his attention to the development 
and direction of the Waverly Trust 
Co., Belmont, Mass., which opened for 
business Oct. 2. 

Peter Bierweiler, who has resigned 
as superintendent of the plating de- 
partment of the Bay State Metal 
Wheel Co., East Templeton, Mass., 
to go to the Isle of Pines, where he is 
to make his future home, was pre- 
sented with a gold watch chain by 
his associates. Mr. Bierweiler had 
been with the company 31 years. 


G. R. Delamater, assistant superin- 
tendent of coke ovens at Steelton, Pa., 
has resigned to become vice president 
and general manager of the Anthracite 
Production Corp. which has rights to 
reclaim anthracite coal from the Sus- 
quehanna near McCall’s Ferry. Frank 
D. Carney and L. B. Lindemuth, of 
New York, are associated with Mr. 
Delamater. 

William A. Hitchcock, Charles L. 
Taylor, George H. Sage and Philip 
B. Gale have been elected as an execu- 


tive committee of the Collins Co. 
Collinsville, Conn. maker of edge 
tools, by the directors, succeeding 


Meigs H. Whaples and Charles H. 
Clark, resigned. William Hill, presi- 
dent ex-officio is a member of the 
committee. Mr. Whaples is secretary 
and treasurer of the company. 


L. MacKenzie has resigned as gen- 
eral manager, treasurer and director 
of the newly formed Louisville Steel 
Co., Louisville, O. He has been iden- 
tified in an official way with the plant 
for more than a year and was one 
of the organizers of the company. 
He will engage in other business. Prior 
to his connection with the Louisville 
company, he was general manager of 
the corrugating plant of the Canton 
Sheet Steel Co. for six years. He also 
was in charge of this kind of work 
at the plant of the Berger Mfg. Co., 
for 13 years. J. W. Lucas, who has 
been secretary of the Louisville Sheet 
Steel Co., since its organization, was 
elected treasurer to fill the unexpired 
term of Mr. MacKenzie. 





















Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 








ey 








— 


taken from the board of direc- 

tors of the American Foundry- 
men’s association and elected to serve 
as vice president during the coming 
year. Mr. Messinger was graduated 
from the scientific course of Yale 
university in 1906. After leaving col- 
lege he began work with the Sivyer 
Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, and 
became general manager of that com- 
pany in 1909. A few years later in 
1916 Mr. Messinger became vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, and in 
1916 accepted the position of secre- 
tary of the Federal Malleable Co., 
Milwaukee. At present Mr. Messinger 
holds the position of vice president 
and general manager for both the 
Sivyer Steel Casting Co. and the 
Chain Belt Co. He is also vice presi- 
dent of the Federal Malleable Co., 
and treasurer of the Interstate Drop 
Forge Co., Milwaukee, as well as 
director of the Electric Steel Casting 
Co., Chicago. 


W. H. Daily has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly organized New Ad- 
vance Machinery Co., Van Wert, O. 
Other officers are H. M. Gee, vice presi- 
dent and Floyd Fraylick, treasurer. 


Walter M. Jackson recently became 
Boston district manager for the Na- 
tional! Pressed Steel Co., Massillon, 
QO. He formerly represented the 
Perger Mfg. Co., Canton, O., sheet 
metal building products in Boston for 
about 12 years. 

R. M. Lambert, treasurer of the 
Matthew Addy Co., Cincinnati, re- 
cently became senior vice president 
of the Matthew Addy Steamship & 
Commerce Corp., New York, of which 
Lewis R. Smith, recently was elected 
president. 

L. E. Taylor has resigned as pri- 
vate secretary to H. L. Rownd, vice 
president of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., to accept 
a position as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Woodward Machine Co., 
Wooster, O. Mr. Taylor served 12 
years under L. A. Woodward's direc- 
tion when he was general manager 
of the William Tod Co., Youngstown. 

H. B. Chamberlain has resigned as 
secretary of the chamber of com- 


Gia MESSINGER has _ been 


merce, New Britain, Conn., to enter 





_—— 


Fafnir 


the sales department of the 
Bearing Co. in that city, Oct. 15. 

Henry Bower has resigned his po- 
sition with Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn., to become an 
auditor with the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


R. A. Harmon, president of the 
Cleveland City Forge & Iron Co., 


C. KR. MESSINGER 


Cleveland, has been elected president 
of the International Steel Tube Co., 
Cleveland, to fill out the unexpired 
term of W. P. Day, who has resigned, 
at a directors’ meeting held this week. 


Ivan E. Marshall now is Buffalo 
district manager for the Rickert & 
Shafer Co., machinery, tools, etc., 
with headquarters at 807 Iroquois 
building. 

Frank Bitzer has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Brattleboro, Vt., branch 
plant of the Millers Falls Co., Millers 
Falls, Mass., maker of tools, and 
will be succeeded by K. H. Saunders, 
Waterbury, Conn. Mr. Bitzer will con- 
tinue with the company in Millers 
Falls, where he was located before 
going to Brattleboro. 

Howard R. Stevens, formerly an 
engineer with the Remington Arms- 
TInion Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has opened a sales en- 
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gineering office in Hartford, Conn., 
having taken over the business of the 
Caigan Engineering Equipment Co. 
He will represent the Crane Co. and 
other manufacturers in that section. 


Edward D, Kinney has been engaged 
as instructor in metallurgy by the Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass, for its schoo! 
of instruction which is expected to open 
Oct. 4. He has been chief chemist 
with the Edison Storage Battery Co., 
Silver Lake, N. J., the past six months, 
previous to which he was in the metal- 
iurgical department of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. of Montana. 


Charles E. Nutting, who has been 
general superintendent for the Drapes 
Lorp., Hopedale, Mass., about 25 years, 
las resigned. He had been connected 
with the corporation and its predecessors 
about 55 years. Mr. Nutting will go 
te California in November for his 
health. His successor is Frank Ed- 
mands, who has been with the company 
more than 30 years. 


Walter F. Rogers, district repre- 
sentative for the Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. has been placed in 
charge of the branch office, established 
by the Norton Co. at 304 Penway 
building, 241 North Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, Indianapolis. Paul R. Hawkins 
has been made district manager in 
this company’s new branch office, 
established at room 800, 230 Fifth ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh. 


Samuel E. Doane, chief engineer 
of the National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co., Cleveland, has 
retired as president of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering society, which held 
its fourteenth annual convention 
in Cleveland, from Oct. 4 to Oct. 7. 
Mr. Doane will be succeeded by 
srig. Gen. George H. Harries, con- 
sulting engineer with H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., Chicago. 

A. J. Weaver returns to the Pratt 
& Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. as 
assistant chief inspector after a 13-year 
absence. For over nine years of that 
period he was assistant superintend- 
ent for the Billings & Spencer Co., 
Hartford, serving for some years under 
W. R. Tomlinson, who at present is 
works manager for the Pratt & Whit- 
new Co. In 1888, Mr. Weaver became 
connected with the Pratt & Whitney 
Co., and served in various capacities. 















Easier Money Has Not Yet Come 


Fall of Federal Reserve Ratio Last Week Shows that Country Still Is in Midst of 
Tremendous Strain—Deflation Temporarily ‘Freezes’ Credit—Immi- 


gration Tide Swelling—General Financial News 


LTHOUGH indications are abund- 
A ant that easier money is com- 
ing, it has not yet arrived. This 
was plainly shown by the decline in 
the federal reserve system’s reserve 
ratio last week. The crop moving 
strain is now at the peak. Money is 
flowing to the agricultural sections 
which absorb all the slack as soon as 
it appears in the banking situation in 
other parts of the country. 

In addition to the crop movements 
industrial liquidation is creating a de- 
mand for credit. Eventually deflation 
and shrinking inventories will release 
millions of dollars of credit. In the 
meantime, however, slow collections 
and the retarded process of cashing 
in inventories is “freezing” a vast 
amount of bank credit. 

Another interesting sidelight has 
been thrown on the money situation 
by reports showing an increase in 
commercial discounts since the 
armistice of $3,000,000,000. This hap- 
pens to be the same figure calculated 
as representing unsettled export credits 
since the war closed. It is well known 
that the banks are carrying a large 
amount of export credit which means 
the withholding of a similar volume 
from domestic commercial uses. 


The marked activity of the invest- 
ment market recently has testified to 
the belief of investors that deflation is 
to continue and that present high rates 
will not last much longer. With a 
period of declining activities and 
smaller business profits at hand people, 
who a few years ago eagerly sought 
industrial stocks for their speculative 
value, are now unloading these hold- 
safe investment 


ings and buying 
bonds. In addition, as the value of 
the dollar recovers, the purchasing 


power of an 8 per cent fixed income 
will stand as an increment to be 
coveted. 


Commoditics Still Declining 


Commodity price declines continue 
to feature developments in the indus- 
trial world. Bradstreet’s index number 
for Oct. 1 shows a fall of 6 per cent 
during September and of 19 per cent 
from the peak of the past war inflation 
period reached early this year. This 
index is still 85 per cent above the 
prewar level of prices. Since the be- 


ginning of the present month price 
recessions have continued. Buyers are 
always hestitant in a falling market 
and recent developments have added to 
the uncertainty. Few business men 
believe that the present lull will be 
over before the spring of next year. 
It is generally expected, however, that 
by that time prices will be on a 
more healthy level and that a revival 
of activity should begin. 

One of the most interesting ques- 
tions now being studied by business 
executives is the effect on wages that 
may be expected from the rising tide 
of immigration, the growing unemploy- 
ment, and the falling cost of living. 
Hlistory shows that wages always lag 
behind price readjustment. Thus far 
there have been no Widespread wage 
reductions, although in the automobile, 
textile rubber and some other lines 
payrolls have been reduced both by 
laying off men and by lowering wage 
rates, in a few instances. Increased 
efficiency of employes has also been 
an important factor in bringing down 
wage costs. 


Immigration Reaches High Mark 


The bureau of immigration estimates 
that during September 90,000 immi- 
grants landed in this country. This is 
at the rate of more than 1,000,000 an- 
nually and compares with the peak of 
immigration of 1,280,000 in 1907. An 
analysis of the present immigration 
totals shows that 50 per cent of the 
newcomers are from Italy and the 
greater part of the remainder from 
Greece, Syria, and other countries of 
the Mediterranean seas. Many refugees 
from Poland are coming also. Virtually 
none are coming from Germany and 
Austria, but once peace conditions are 
established with those countries a 
great influx is expected. 

A large share of the immigrants 
coming in now are women and families 
of resident aliens. Thousands of 
males are included, also, and these are 


of the type which will go to swell 
the ranks of common laborers and 
agricultural workers. Skilled labor 


probably will not be affected by the 
present tide. As to the effect of im- 
migration upon wages, past trends 
seem to show that heavy immigration 
is usually followed by a lowering in 
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wages while a low volume of alien 
arrivals has the opposite effect. 


Seek To Avert Standard 
Parts Liquidation 


Financial reorganization of the 
Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, has 
been placed squarely up to the share- 
holders, under a plan submitted by a 
committee appointed to find some 
means of saving the company from 
forced liquidation. The committee has 
proposed an $11,500,000 refinancing 
Program to be undertaken by pre- 
ferred and common stockholders and 
Cleveland banks and_ investment 
houses. The stockholders are asked 
to subscribe for at least $4,000,000 
new 8 per cent preferred stock, while 
the financial institutions have promised 
to supply the remainder. The com- 
mittee seeks the lifting of the receiver- 
ship under which the company has 
been operating since Sept. 1 and the 
meeting of current obligations. Com- 
mittees representing creditors and 
common and preferred stockholders 
have approved the plan. According 
to a statement by Cyrus S. Eaton, 
chairman of the reorganization com- 
mittee, success of the program is es- 
sential to avert forced liquidation. 


Federal Judge D. C. Westenhaver, 
of Cleveland, granted a receivership 
one month ago after an issue of 
$8,000,000 of notes had been barred by 
mjunction. Creditors have agreed that 
if the proposed financing is successful 
they will extend their claims one year. 


Receiver Is Named 


On application of creditors the 
United States district court has ap- 
pointed a receiver for the Harvey 
Steel Products Corp., Jackson, Tenn. 
The company was erganized recently 
by the consolidation of a number of 
Southern properties. The receiver W. 
H. Eason, has been authorized to 
operate the business until such time as 
the court may decree sale of the entire 
property for distribution. A_ state- 
ment by the receiver says that while 
the corporation is unquestionable sol- 
vent, inability to meet current obliga- 
tions made the receivership inevitable. 
He says it is for the best interest of 
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all parties to have the plant kept in 
operation and predicts that all crediors 
will be paid in full. 


American Ship Earnings 


Reflect Dullness 


Pronounced depression in the ship- 
building industry is cited by President 
M. E. Farr, of the American Ship- 
building Co., Cleveland, as the reason 
for the shrinkage in earings of the 
company for the year ended June 30. 
‘The gross income for the period, ac- 
cording to the annual report, was 
$11,039,803 as compared with $20,875,- 
057 in the preceding year. Net addi- 
tion transferred to surplus amounted 
to $2,995,293 as against $3,784,433 for 
the previous year. The financial state- 
ment shows the company has $11,214,- 
801 in cash and government issues 
against $24,638,414. Inventory has 
been cut from $29,184,813 in 1919 to 
$2,713,722 as of June 30. The com- 
pany’s net profit of $2,995,293 is after 
deduction of $2,000,000 for federal 
taxes and $2,059,506 for amortization 
of property. 

The company was moderately busy 
during the year, according to Presi- 
dent Farr, completing ships ordered 
by the United States shipping board, 
the construction of bulk cargo lake 
type and general cargo ocean-type 
steamers for company account. Work 
was done in repairing and replacing 
equipment on lake steamers. During 
the year 63 ocean cargo ships of 
225,900 gross tons carrying capacity 
were delivered to the United States 
shipping board and 10 ocean-type 
steamers were authorized built for the 
company, six are practically completed. 

“The hope that the volume of world 
trade would develop sufficient tonnage 
to provide cargoes for all vessels 
available for deep sea service, has not 
been realized,” President Farr’s state- 
ment says. “The situation has de- 
pressed the shipbuilding industry of 
the world. The company’s earnings 
show a decrease over last year, but 
considering the decreased volume of 
business and lack of orders for new 
tonnage, showing was expected. 

The comparative income account 


follows: 1919 1920 
Gross tcome .........-.. $20,875.057 $11,039,803 
Amrtization ............ 2,949,510 2,059,506 
Depreciation ............. 945,931 377,611 
Other deduction ......... 6.545.895 3,681,666 
Other income ............ 734,894 839,695 
Federal taxes est......... 7,000,000 2,000,006 
Adjusting Liberty bonds to 

market value .......... 434,181 733,314 
Profit and less charges....  ...... $2,107 
Net to surplus........... 3,784,433 2,995,293 


Plans No Reorganization 


As a result of the sale of the con- 
trol of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Corp., by the Willys-Overland Co., to 
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C. M. Keys, vice president of the 
Curtiss company, there will be no re- 
organization, it is announced. The 
change involves the purchase of more 
than 100,000 shares the common stock 
of the aeroplane company but the 
price paid has not been announced. 
The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Corp. was incorporated in 1916 and 
took over the business founded by 
Glen H. Curtiss. Control of the new 
company rested with the Willys-Over- 
land Co. In November, 1917, a new 
plant costing $4,000,000 was built at 
Buffalo. 


Hurley Machine Gains 


Net profits of the Hurley Machine 
Co., Chicago, for the eight months 
ended Aug. 31, show substantial gain 
over the corresponding period one 
year before. This year net sales were 
$7,138,456 against $3,163,006 in 1919. 
The net profits after depreciation and 
expenses was $1,108,241 as compared 
with $580,159 in the preceding year. 
The company’s balance sheet shows 
the composite item of cash, accounts 
receivable, liberty bonds and inventory 
at $4,373,930 against $2,433,557 in 1919. 
The comparative income account fol- 
lows: 


1920 1919 

Pee Ec cteenseccececen $7.138,456 $3,163,006 
SLE: e nescdgdeceqnass 1,108,241 580,159 
Interest, discounts and other 

deductions—net .......... 87.504 70,913 
Preferred dividend .......... 17,960 23,333 
Ee OEE -cccpessnmcecsace 1,002,769 485,913 
Common dividend .......... 220,768 36,978 
SEE. égcansssa¥enveccw’ 782,000 448,935 


*Before making provision for federal taxes. 


Inventory Is Increased 


A. R. Demory, president of the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, in 
submitting the company’s balance 
sheet as of June 30 to stockholders, 
announces a reduction in the divi- 
dend rate of 4 per cent to 2 per 
cent. Factory expansion  require- 
ments and increased inventories made 
necessary by increased demands of 
customers are given as reasons for 
the reduction. The company shows 
total sales of $25,914,128 for the first 
six months of 1920, an increase of 79 
per cent over the first six months of 
1919, 

The company’s balance sheet as of 
June 30 last shows surplus of $11,459,444 
which includes $1,283,864 added to it 
during the first six months of 1920. 
Net earnings for the first six .months 
of 1920 were $1,939,697 after taxes. 
Current assets of $18,043,895 include 
$12,680,765.93 of merchandise  inven- 
tory, $3,614,429 of customers’ § ac- 
counts and $1,734,787 of cash and 
Liberty bonds against current liabili- 
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ties of $3,825,993 in which is included 
$2,400,000 of notes payable to banks 
and $1,007,749 accounts payable. 





Financial Crop Ends 











IRECTORS of the General 

Chemical Co., Solvay Process 

Co., Semet-Solvay Co., Barrett 
Co., and the National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co.,. have approved the plan for 
the merger of five companies the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Co. Holders 
of the common and preferred stock 
of the respective companies have been 
requested to deposit their certificates 
with the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, on or before Nov. 1. 


* * * 


Increasing its capital stock from 
$150,000 to $240,000, the Neely Nut 
& Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, has declared 
a 60 per cent stock dividend. 


* * * 


The Cole-Roscoe Mfg. Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn., maker of wire cloth, has 
increased its capital stock from $25,- 
000 to $100,000 


* * * 


The Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass., has sold a new 
issue of $2,255,000 of 8 per cent pre- 
ferred stock to a Boston banking syn- 


dicate. 
. = + 


The equipment of the Willow street 
plant in New Haven, Conn., of the 
former Marlin-Rockwell Corp., which 
is now a part of the Standard Steel 
& Bearings, Inc., has been sold to 
Botwinik Brothers, dealers in second- 
hand machinery. 


* * * 


The Eastern Optical Co., Fiskdale, 
Mass., has purchased the equipment 
and stock of the National Lens Co., 
Worcester, Mass., which recently went 
into bankruptcy, and will move it to 
its Own plant. The property includes 
about $40,000 worth of lens grinding 
machinery with a capacity for grind- 
ing 50,000 pairs of toric lenses a day. 


* * * 


Stockholders of the Columbus Mc- 
Kinnon Chain Co., Columbus, O., nave 
authorized an increase in the capital 
stock of the company to take care of 
expanding business. The concern has 
plans at Columbus, Tonawanda, N. Y., 
Lebanon, Pa., and St. Catharines, Ont. 
The annual meeting was held Sept. 
15 at Columbus. 

* 7 > 


The Walstrum Armature Works of 
Birmingham, Inc., has absorbed by 
purchase the Oliver-Walstrum-Arma- 
ture Works, Inc., and A. H. Wal- 
strum, who was with the old firm 
becomes president of the new com- 
pany formed by the _ consolidation. 
J. E. Strong, H. H. K. Jefferson and 
H. F. Walstrum, are the other officers 
of the new firm. J. D. Leonard has 
been named general manager of the 
company’s planf 
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Furnace Men 


Discuss Refractories at Meeting of 
Electric Furnace Association 


With a view to obtaining an inter- 
change of ideas and profiting by the 
experience of practical melters who 
were in attendance at the technical 
sessions of the American Foundry- 
men’s association at Columbus, O., 
the Electric Furnace association 
called a meeting on Wednesday after- 
noon, Oct. 6, at the Home Economics 


building of Ohio State university. 
President Acheson Smith, Acheson 
Graphite Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 


introduced a number of international 
authorities who presented papers on 





Refractories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(Per 1000 f.0.b. works) 
Pennsylvania, No. 1......+++++ $50.00to 60.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2.......+6++ 40.00 to 50.00 
ee, BE Aiccidccotvoccctes 45.00 to 50.00 
Ghte, BO.. B.cccccccccececcce 30.00 to 35.60 
Bee, TR. Bic cccceccccsces 45.00 to 50.00 
Ilinola, No. 2. ..c.ceecceeees aa rat 4 
Kent , BR  Becvcccccccece - . 
et No ee bod pod 
Missouri, high grade.......... 60.00 to 65. 
Maryland No, 1......eeeeee0% 50.00 to 60.00 
Maryland NO. 2....sesseseees 45.00 to 50.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Penneylvamin wc ce ewes cneeee 55.00 te 60.00 
SEE op ecedeneccesccenased 60.00 to 65.00 
Birmingham once cece eeceeeee 56.00 to 61.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
OS OU S BIE. ccccecdecescvesecess $110.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
Dm OBE @ Bib ciacenec cocccvecest es $100.00 
BAUXITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
GE POF COM... cence ccneeecd 440.00 to 45.00 
TE per COmb.... ccc ccceeenees 80.00 base 











natural and artificial materials for lin- 
ing electric furnaces. 

R. M. Howe, Mellen institute, Pitts- 
burgh, who is in charge of research 
for the Refractories Manufacturers’ 
association, outlined the physical and 
chemical properties of the nine mate- 
rials which commonly are used. He 
pointed out that although some of 
these materials were resistant to melt- 
ing up to a maximum of 2500 degrees 
Cent., none of them should be used 
in furnaces which were heated above 
1650 degrees as at about 1700 degrees 
all of them passed through a state 
where some of the _ constituents 
showed properties of viscosity and 
failed under pressure. 

Dr. M. L. Hartman, Carborundum 
Co, Niagara Falls, N. Y., recom- 
mended an inner refractory lining 
backed by an outer insulating surface 
which would protect the lining of the 
furnace and retain the heat. H+ 
stated that high heat resistance is of 
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primary importance in roofing mate- 
rials, in steel and nonferrous melting. 

R. T. Stull, in charge of the gov- 
ernment research laboratory of ce- 
ramics at Ohio State university, ex- 
plained the chemical reactions which 
take place when different natural and 
synthetic rcfractores are heated. He 
stated that sillmanite which occurs 
in only a limited amount in natura! 
deposits would make a satisfactory 


refractory. 
H,.F. Staley, bureau of mines, 
Washington, outlined the various 


methods of preparing refractories and 
the merits and limitations of each. 
The main problem confronting re- 
fractory manufacturers was stated to 
be a satisfactory material for steel 
melting furnaces. The ideal proper- 
ties of lining materials were defined 
as resistance to sudden changes of 
temperature; constancy of volume 
over wide ranges; resistance to slag 
corrosion; resistance to corrosion by 
fumes; and durability under abrasive 
action. Thin washes of tough re- 
fractory materials were recommended 
by a number of speakers as a means 
to prevent cracking and eating away 
of the iming at the joints. Materials 
used in iaying up linings are vitally 
important. The thin surface coating 
is said to protect linings from fumes 
which develop in both steel and non- 
ferrous melting. Dr, Howe recom- 
mended the mixture of finely ground 
material similar to that used in the 
lining with any surface wash used. 


Refractories Card 


With New Bases and Differentials 
May Be Generally Effective Nov. 1 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12—While general 
adoption of a new card of bases and 
differentials on a percentage plan 
probably will not be made by refrac- 
tories interests until the convention 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
Oct. 27-28 of the Refractories Manu- 
facturers’ association, some western in- 
terests already have put the new card 
into effect. It is understood that 
eastern makers want to consider cer- 
tain features of the new card before 
adopting it, but it is believed that it 
will be in effect generally by Nov. 
1 by most producers. 

The average production of fire brick 
is about 70 per cent of capacity and 
owing to the shortage of box cars it 
still is necessary to pile tonnages. 
In the western Pennsylvania district 
the box car situation has become 
worse than ever. Requests for de 
liveries of fire clay brick have become 
especially ingistent, but the transporta- 
tion situation is making it difficult to 
meet demands. 
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Demand Continues 


For Solvent Naphtha and Naphtha- 
lene—Prices Steady 


New York, Oct. 11.—Outstanding in 
the coal tar by-products market is 
the continued demand for solvent 
naphtha and naphthalene. Sellers re- 
port that despite the falling off in 
inquiry for other descriptions demand 
for these products continues strong 
with the situation tight. This is es- 
pecially pronounced in the market on 
naphthalene. Producers generally are 
sold several months ahead and are 
only able to eke out an occasional 
small lot from time to time. On such 
business as is being done, prices range 
from 16 to 20 cents, f.o.b. works. 
Quotations on solvent maphtha range 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 

Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
Peale CEE 2 oc i ercctcsusccoees $0.35 to 40% 
WEES «hab 6006066006 0¢69 e000 35 to .40% 
Solvent naphtha ............6+- 30 te .35% 

Per Pound at Preducers’ Plants 
PEED  ccoccdecdecsueessccocdsede nominal 
Naphthalene, flake .........eeese0% nominal 
Naphthalene, balls ........-.++++«+- nominal 

Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
ammonia .......++. $4.40 to $4.50 
Contract 

Pile. MR. sido cvcpacavece<es $0.35 to .40% 
MEE  “‘n.wecaedneosee cede beeuen 35 te .40% 
Solvent naphtha ........++ss5- 80 to .35% 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Poem. .ccdddececeocceceveccececes nominal 
Naphthalene, flake .......--eee0+ nominal 
Naphthalene, balls .......-.sseeeeee nom inal 

Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 

Sulphate of ammonia............-+ nominal] 











from 30 to 35% cents f.o.b. works, 
according to the quantities involved. 
Buying by the paint and varnish 
manufacturers is featuring demand for 
this latter material. 


Trading in benzol and toluol is 
somewhat slower with sellers booking 
odd lots three months in advance. 
Prices are holding steady, however, at 
40% cents f.o.b. works, for pure ben- 
zol, and 33 to 38% cents for 90 per 
cent benzol. Demand for toluol is 
quiet, with supplies plentiful, and the 
market holding at 35 to 40% cents 
f.o.b. works. 

The dullness which has characterized 
the market on sulphate of ammonia 
for the past several weeks, continues. 
Prices are weak and it is likely, should 
trading of consequence develop, that 
$4.40 to $4.50, f.0.b works, would be 
done. Sellers are looking for some 
scattered buying shortly, this being by 
consumers endeavoring to round out 
the requirements not covered by their 
contracts already placed to provide for 
their needs. 
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Canadian Prices 


Soften Under Belgian Competition in 
United Kingdom 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 12—Roy Wol- 
vin, president of the Dominion Steel 
Corp., in discussing the outlook for 
the Canadian steel trade, does not 
appear sanguine as to the near future. 
He pointed out that most of the cor- 
poration’s steel products during the 
past year had been marketed in Eng- 
land, where until recently no serious 
opposition was encountered. Of late, 
however, the remarkable progress in 
reconstruction made by Belgium is 
manifesting itself and that country is 
keenly competing in the British mar- 
kets for many lines of steel products. 
As a result of this competition the 
demand for Sydney steel was de- 
creased and prices have materially 
softened. A vital factor was the cost 
of production and he was apprehensive 
that any advance in costs here would 
result in excluding steel from the 
British market. One of the reasons 
for this apprehension was that for 
several weeks no sales of steel prod- 
ucts have been made. Mr. Wolvin ex- 
pressed the opinion that during the 
coming. winter there was bound to be 
a surplus of labor in many lines of 
industry. The company, he stated, 
was taking active steps toward the 
solution of the housing problem, hav- 
ing already expended $300,000. As 
regards the coal question he declared 
that an increase in the cost of coal 
would mean a direct raise in the cost 
of steel production of $4 per ton. 

The Electrical Sheet & Metals Co., 
Ltd., of Welland, Ont. has closed 
its plant. G. oe Mackenzie, 
general manager, states that the de- 
cision of the company to discontinue 
production was due to unfavorable 
conditions of the market. It is ex- 
pected that the closing of this plant, 
which at times employed 400 men, 
and the closing of the British Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding Co.’s plant two 
weeks ago, will result in many indus- 
trial workers leaving Welland. 

The first tin plate was rolled re- 
cently at the new plant of the Bald- 
win Canadian Steel Corp. Mrs. H. A. 
Cooch threw the switch and set the 
1500-horsepower electric motor in 
operation, starting the eight mills. A 
large number of prominent people were 
in attendance. Mrs. A. M. Russell, 
wife of the president of the company, 
rolled the first sheet in No. 3 finishing 
mill. The mill went into steady opera- 
tion Oct. 4. 


The Screw Machine Products Corp., 
Providence, R. I., has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
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Obituaries 


HARLES H. DOMHOFF, aged 

68, senior member of the Dom- 

hoff & Joyce Co., Cincinnati, 
pig iron and coke, which he founded 
in 1896, died Oct. 5 in his apartments 
in the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati. 
While ill for several weeks, he had 
been confined to his bed only about 
one week. Mr. Dombhoff retired as 
active head of the Domhoff & Joyce 
Co., composed of himself with 
Thomas J. Joyce and John Sargeant, 
about 11 years ago. Yet, according to 
an expression made by Mr. Sargeant 
a few days ago, no day has passed 
in that ll-year period but that Mr. 
Domhoff did something for the ad- 
vancement ,of the company. 


Mr. Domhoff was born in Cincin- 
nati in 1852 and in 1869 became con- 
nected with Addy, Hull & Co., that 
city, commission merchants handling 
cotton and peanuts, which was the 
predecessor of Matthew Addy & Co. 
How pig iron was added, was inter- 
estingly narrated by Mr. Domhoff at 
the celebration of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of Matthew Addy & Co., 
held early in 1919. He said in part: 


The small Shelby furnace in Ala- 
bama, which was destroyed during 
the war, had been rebuilt, and Addy, 
Hull & Co., became its sales agent. 
The output of this furnace was only 
about 14 or 15 tons daily but it was 
of a superior quality of charcoal car 
wheel iron. This product came from 
near Calera, Ala., over the Louisville 
& Nashville railroad and the freight 
to Cincinnati then was $7.25 per ton. 
Some of the first customers were the 
Bass Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., Barney 
& Smith, Dayton, O., and the Mc- 
Millan shops at Detroit, now the 
Detroit plant of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. Other agencies were 
added in the Hanging Rock region in 
southern Ohio, among them the Mon- 
itor and Lawrence cold blast wheel 
iron, made near Ironton, and the 
Monroe, Washington, Hamden, Bloom, 
Lincoln and Madison brands of char- 
coal foundry iron made in the hills 
along the Marietta & Cincinnati rail- 
road, now a part of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, on the branch from Hamden to 
Portsmouth. The pig iron end of 
the business proved more profitable 
than either cotton or peanuts but all 
three branches were continued until 
about 1873 or 1874 when it was de- 
cided to engage in the selling of pig 
iron exclusively. Mr. Hull's health 
began to fail and his interest was pur- 
chased by Mr. Addy and the firm’s 


name was changed to Matthew Addy 
& Co. 

Mr. Domhoff was admitted to the 
firm as junior partner in 1881. A few 


vears later Henry M. Warren resigned 
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from the firm. For nearly a decade 
following Messrs. Addy and Dom- 
hoff conducted the business. In 1894 
Mr. Dombhoff resigned and James A. 
Green was admitted as his successor. 
Two years later, he organized the 
Domhoff & Joyce Co., with which he * 
was prominently identified until his 
death, He became one of the best 
posted men in the country on pig 
iron, coal and coke. 


Charles H. Albert, general superin- 
tendent of the F. J. Greene Engineer- 
ing Works, Racine, Wis., died Sept. 
30 at the age of 63. For 25 years he 
was associated with the S. Freeman 
& Sons Co. Racine, manufacturer 
of boilers, tanks, etc., and joined the 
Greene company shortly after its or- 
ganization in 1904, 


John L. Jacobs, East Province, R. 
I, aged 70, who for a number of 
years was connected with the sales 
forces of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. L, died suddenly 
Oct. 3, in New Haven, Conn., where 
he had gone on a business trip. He 
entered the employ of the company 
Oct. 11, 1879, and had been with it 
with the exception of a brief period 
ever since. 


William A. Hitchcock, for 48 years 
identified with the Upson Nut Co., 
Unionville, Conn., which is owned by 
the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, has 
resigned as vice president to take effect 
at the convenience of the directors and 
is to retire from active work. At the 
age of 14 he entered the employ of 
the company as office boy, from which 
he advanced to clerk, bookkeeper, 
secretary and then president, becom- 
ing vice president when the Bourne- 
Fuller Co. took over the business. 
Mr. Hitchcock is a director of the 
Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn. 


Sarah F. Atkins, widow of the late 
E. C. Atkins, founder of the E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, saw manu- 
facturers, died at her home in Indian- 
apolis, Sept. 30, aged 84. Mrs. At- 
kins was closely identified with the 
development of the business of which 
her husband was the founder and by 
her counsel materially aided her hus- 
band in the upbuilding of the extensive 
industry that bears his name. She 
continued actively interested in the 
conduct of the business up to the time 
of her death, having been a member 
of the board of directors for some 
years past. 














Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 











ITHIN the next six or eight 

Wy weeks, the F. R. X. Mfg. Co., 

. Norwalk, O., will start a new 
l-story building, 50 x 250 feet, to in- 
crease the company’s facilities for 
manufacturing fire extinguishers, spark- 
ers, etc. Options have been secured 
on the land. Considerable equipment 
will be purchased for this additional 
plant which will be one story high, 50 
x 250 feet. Officers follow: Presi- 
dent, Eugene Englert; vice president, 
Charles W. Stroup, manager, Norwalk 
branch, Crucible Steel Co. of America; 
secretary, Aro D. Sanders; treasurer, 


John Gfell; general manager, M. L. 
Dunbar; general counsel, _W. R. 
Pruner, all of Norwalk. The other 


directors are Charles A. Hill, A. V. 
Hamilton, general manager, Norwalk 
Foundry Co. and J. Lewis Link, 
George Gfell and J. A. Hafner. 


* * * 


HE Franklin Foundry Co., Frank- 

lin, Mass., is to move to Hyde 
Park, Mass., as soon as a foundry 
under construction is completed. The 
building is located at 2-20 East Glen- 
wood avenue, and will be of wood 
and stucco, 1l-story, 60 x 62 feet. 


* * * 


F STEEL and brick construction, an 
arldition being erected to the office 
and shipping rooms of the Griffin Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Pa., cold rolled strip steel and 
hardware, will be three stories high with 
basement, 40 x 165 feet. The ground 
floor will be utilized for an office and 
the other floors for hardware storage. 
* * © 


HE Daly Steel Products Corp., 
which was organized March 15, 
1920, has completed its 100 x 100-foot 
plant at 90 to 100 Tenth street, Long 
Island City, and has commenced the 
manufacture of risers and treads for 
stairways. 
dent of the company. 
ore “2 


HE J. R. REGNAS CO. plans the 

manufacture of indoor trucks at its 
new plant in Atlanta, Ga. The com- 
pany for several years has been manu- 
facturers’ agents in the South for in- 
door trucks and because of the growth 
of the business has established a plant 
to manufacture its own trucks. Only 
two indoor truck manufacturing plants, 


Daniel A. Daly is presi- - 


including the new one are located in the 
South. 


* * * 


pe QUIFFED with reverberatory fur- 
naces, etc., a new plant will be 
built for the Magnolia Metal Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal, 50 x 100 feet. 
This expansion is due to the increas- 
ing demand for the products of the 
company, including babbitt and anti- 
friction metals and special alloys, type 
metals, solder, etc. 


* * *€ 


[NCREASE of the capitaf stock of 

the Wohlrab Gear Co., Racine, 
Wis., to $100,000 made $50,000 avail- 
able for immediate use. The com- 
pany intends to double its capacity 
and has been ordering machinery to 
that end. It manufactures steering 
gears for automotive vehicles. Thomas 
H. Owen is treasurer. 


* * * 


ORK will be started this fall on 

a plant for the Walker Axle Co., 
at Eighty-seventh and State streets, Chi- 
cago. This company is controlled by 
the Commonwealth [Edison interests. 
The plant probably will cost $400,000 
and will include a 2-story office building 
and a l-story saw-tooth machine shop, 
with 100,000 square feet of floor pace. 

a 


QUIPMENT purchased recently by 

the Light Alloys Co., Painesville, O., 
manufacturer of aluminum castings, now 
is being installed. This machinery is 
desiened for the production of about 
10,090 pounds of aluminum castings 
daily, including both large and small 
werk. After Oct. 15, a sales office will 
be maintained at the Seventy-first Eu- 
clid building, Cleveland. Norman Craig 
is president of the company. 

* * * 


HE American Metal Co., Inc., 1107 

South Washtenaw avenue, has prac- 
tically completed a new warehouse at 
2801 to 2831 South Kedzie avenue on 
an extensive tract which it recently ac- 
quired. This warehouse, 80 x 200 feet 
and costing $50,000, will store the com- 
pany’s stocks of sheets, steel bars, strip 
steel, etc. and the increased storage 
space will enable it to take on new mill 
connections. The company recently re- 
incorporated with a capital of $150,000, 
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all paid in, and elected "J. M. Leavitt, 
president, and Nathan Jacobs, secretary- 
treasurer. Its present warehouse on 
South Washtenaw avenue will be re- 
tained indefinitely but the company in- 
tends eventually to remove its entire 
business to the new address. 
a ae 


p eaae the past year the Warwood 

Tool Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has 
completed the installation of a pulver- 
ized coal plant for its forges and it re- 
cently erected a 60 x -68-foot steel 
building for steel storage, equipped with 
a mororail and electric hoist with trol- 
ley. At present this company is not 
in the market for machinery, although 
it recently increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $200,000 to adjust the 
capitalization of the company and to 
convert reinvested earnings into stock. 

* * * 


AVING recently increased its capi- 

tal stock, the Continental Car Co. 
of America, Inc., Louisville, Ky., will 
use the proceeds to increase its produc- 
tion 100 per cent, mainly in the dump 
and mine car department. It will be 
necessary to purchase additional equip- 
ment to co-ordinate the departments 
and to speed up production, but the 
exact requirements have not been de- 
cided as yet. 

. “ie 


ITH a capital of $80,000, the Steel 

Equipment Co. of New England, 
No. 523-528, 185 Devonshire street, Bos- 
ton, has been incorporated to handle the 
line of metal furniture and filing cases 
manufactured by the Watson Mfg. Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. It is in the market 
for a line of metal shelving. It will 
lease its space in Boston. The officers 
are Karl A. Kroepsch, president; and 
Philip B. Hathaway, treasurer. 

. 2 


APITALIZING the surplus which 
has accumulated during the past 20 
years, the Havana Metal Wheel Co., 
Havana, IW., has increased its capital 
from $75,000 to $500,000. This does not 
involve any material change in its organiza- 
tion mor any program of. expansion 
other than the norma! growth which 
has prevailed for a number of years, 
according to announcement by Secre- 
tary and General Manager C. B. Chand- 
ler. 






ECENTLY incorporated with $200,- 

000 capitalization, the W. E. Sey- 

mour Mfg. Corp., Milwaukee, has 
elected W. E. Seymour, president, J. A. 
Lee, vice president and manager, M. L. 
Buckley, secretary, C. J. Gilbert, treas- 
urer, and E. E. Hirschhauter, chief en- 
ginecer. Mr. Seymour has been iden- 
tified with the automobile industry for 
many years and for six years was 
works manager for Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Beloit, Wis., and recently resigned 
as vice president and general manager 
of the A. D. Smith Co., to form the 
new company. A plant at Lisbon avenue 
and Thirty-first street, including a 
machine shop and foundry, has been 
purchased aad will be equipped to manu- 
facture piston rings and later other mo- 
for parts will be added. Production is 
planned to begin early in December. 
Options on adjoining property have been 
taken to provide for expansion. 


* * * 


FOR the purpose of expanding its 
two plants at Attalla, Ala, the 
Nationa! Pipe & Foundry Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $100,- 
000 to $525,000. The company re- 
cently purchased 320 acres of land 
adjacent to its plant site and con- 
templates a large housing scheme in 
addition to the expansion of its works. 
The company manufactures cast iron 
soil pipe and fittings and cast iron 
steam fittings. 


x * * 


HEN a decision has been reached 
by the A. C. Chesley Co., 277 
Rider avenue, New York, as to the 
type of building most suitable, a con- 
tract will be awarded for its erettion 
on a 50 x 210-foot lot recently pur- 
chased. The new building will be 
utilized for the manufacture of fire- 
proof doors of a_ special metal 
covered wood construction. The com- 
pany maintains a branch office at 1147 
Book huilding, Detroit. 
2. 


N ADDITION is being built to the 

plant of the Hagan Foundry Corp., 
Orrville, O., manufacturer of refrac- 
tory castings, which will increase its 
white iron capacity. Provision also 
will be made for a separate gray iron 
foundry which the company expects to 
have ready for pouring iron on or 
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Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 


before Dec. 15. All equipment needed 
at present has been purchased according 
to announcement by F. B. Hooper, vice 


president. 
+ * * 


EORGANIZED and capitalized at 
_* $100,000, Westman & Baker, Ltd., 
165 Adelaide street, west, Toronto, Ont., 
succeeds the firm of Westman & Baker, 
which has been manufacturing printing 
machinery since 1875. Its plant is com- 
pletely equipped but in the near future, 
it will require additional new equip- 
ment as soon as plans have been com- 
pleted for the building of a new high 
speed job printing press. Walter T. 
Johnson is president and manager. 

+ * + 


O HANDLE the sale of the products 

of the Huron Steel Co., Cleveland, 
which will build a tube plant at Huron, 
)., and its subsidiary the Ohio Steel 
Products Co., the W. H. Gilbert Sales 
Co., with offices in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Seattle, has been appoint- 
ed Pacific coast agent. Manufactures 
will include boiler tubes, lap and butt 


weld pipe, acetylene welded tubing, 
rigid and flexible conduit and metal 
molding. F. W. Mettler is president 


of the Huron company, 
. 7. * 


ILE purchased machinery is be- 

ing installed in the plant of the 
Woodward Mfg. Co., Austin, Tex., it 
does not know when production will 
commence. Its charter permits it to 
make commercial bodies for automo- 
biles, and to build and repair box cars 
and railway equipment, build ready made 
houses, caskets, and do general wood 
work. D. J, Woodward is president; 
Sam Sparks, vice president; J. A. 
Nichols, secretary and D. J. Woodward 


Jr., treasurer. 
* * * 


OR the purpose of manufacturing 

carburetors, the Jonas-Niehoff Mfg. 
Co., 5839-47 South Vermont street, 
Los Angeles, is erecting a new 1-story 
brick building, 80 x 125. Machinery 
for the production of 50 carburetors 
daily is being installed. C. N. & F. 
W. Jonas, with offices in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, are 
exclusive sales representatives for this 
carburetor. F. W. Jonas is president 
of the Jonas-Niehoff Mfg. Co.; J. A. 
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Niehoff is vice president and treasurer; 
and Guy N. Stafford is secretary. 


* * . 


ROMINENT business men of Van 


Wert, O., have incorporated the 
New Advance Machinery Co., at $100,- 
000 to purchase the plant and interest 
of the Advance Machinery Co. The 
new owners will conduct the business 
along modern lines, manufacturing band 
shapers and glue room 
appliances for the preparation of both 
vegetable and animal glue. The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: W, H. 
Dailey, president and general manager; 
H. M. Gee, vice president and F. W. 
Fraylick, secretary and treasurer. 


saws, wood 


> * * 


APITALIZED at $25,000, the 
Wood-Embly Brass Co., Waynes- 
boro, Pa.. intends to enlarge its build- 
ing and in the near future plans to 
purchase an additional site to facilitate 
loading and unloading of raw and 
finished material. Bronze bushings, 
aluminum patterns and bronze and 
aluminum castings are manufactured. 
C. J. Huff is president, J. J. Schmidt, . 
vice president, D. E. Kauffman, secre- 
tary and treasurer and these with 
J. L. McCleary, I. B. Schockey and 
A. A. Detweiller comprise the board 
of directors. 
”, 7. 
HREE or four more units to cost 
about $500,000 may be constructed 
at the sanitary pipe and fittings plant 
of the Iron City Pipe & Foundry 
Co. North Birmingham, Ala., accord- 
ing to the plans of master plumbers 
from several cities of the South who 
met recently in Birmingham to dis- 
cuss the advisabiliy of authorizing the 
further employment of the plant. 
Among other things considered was 
the taking over of the plant of the 
Wolff Mfg. Co., of Chicago, which 
would not only provide a large amount 
of necessary machinery but a system 
of distribution for the products of the 
plant. The industry is a co-operative 
one in which master plumbers of sev- 
eral of the larger southern cities are 
interested. The present daily capacity 
of the Iron City Pipe & Foundry 
Co. is about 80 tons and development 
by the construction of additional units 
may give a capacity of 400 tons, ac- 
cording to present plans. 





Tool Prices Engage Attention 


Manufacturers Give No Indication of General Reduction Except on One Line of 
Grinders—Users Remain Out of Market Expecting Declines—Trad- 
ing Dull Both in Machine Tools and Cranes 


UARANTEES against price declines by 

manufacturers of machine tools and equip- 

ment are not resulting in the placing of 
much business. Users apparently expecting low 
prices are not buying and dealers consequently find 
themselves with little to do outside of answering 
inquiries. These are fairly numerous but result in 
a limited amount of actual business. Considerable 
shopping around is being indulged in and only 
orders for needed machinery are being placed. On 
the whole, trading in machine tools ie quiet. Prices, 
for the most part remain stationary, there being 
but one reduction reported for the week, namely 
15 per cent on a line of grinders in the East. In 
Cleveland a line of drilling machines has been 
slightly advanced. No sharp break in prices is 
anticipated by the trade and if a decline does come 
it is expected to be gradual. No indication is given 
by manufacturers, however, that any reduction is 
an immediate possibility. 

The past week has brought forth no new in- 
quiries from railroads except one in Pittsburgh 
from the Pennsylvania for a drill press and boring 
mill for Columbus, O. The Northwestern is about 
to close in Chicago. In that city, a splendid de- 


mand continues for air compressors, boilers, etc. 

Crane activity continues at a low ebb. The navy 
department closed bids on five 40-ton electric cranes 
and the Eastern Tanners Glue Co. purchased three 
1%-yard grab bucket cranes. August orders for 
locomotive cranes amounted to slightly in excess 
of one-third of that industry’s normal capacity and 
September showed a reduction from that figure. 

The crane industry in general, however, during 
September established a new high record for the 
year on shipments, the figures showing a marked 
increase over those for the previous month. Bet- 
ter deliveries on raw material of all kinds, coupled 
with the easing of the labor situation encourage 
crane builders to believe that they now can make 
consistent headway in reducing their large volume 
of overdue shipments, and offer better deliveries on 
all types of overhead traveling cranes. 

The inquiry volume continues large, but new 
business closed in September shows a considerable 
decrease from the August figures, reflecting hesi- 
tancy in the attitude of buyers. Cancellations still 
are infrequent. The abnormal volume of unfilled 
orders has been reduced to some extent, although it 
is still double that of last year at this time. 


One Reduction Noted on Grinders in the East 


has been announced by one manufacturer of 
This is the first announcement of a 
price reduction to be made in the East although there is 


N ‘= YORK, Oct. 11—A reduction of 15 per cent 


grinders. 


shading in several lines of other equipment. It is the 
opinion of many interests in the trade, however, that there 
will be no general or marked change in prices until manu- 
facturers have the Opportunity of giving the matter more 
extended attention. 

Of interest at this time is the announcement that the 
Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has closed 
its plant for a period of two weeks, laying off approxi- 
mately 1000 employes. This is the first instance noted of 
an eastern machine tool builder shutting down completely. 
There has been, however, a curtailment in production at 
many other plants, manufacturers either laying off a 
portion of their force, or else reducing their weekly work- 
ing schedule. In one or two instances, schedules have 
been reduced to four days a week. 

The sale of approximately 2000 machine tools by the 
ordnance department at Port Newark, N. J., has attracted 
widespread interest in this district. Practically all this 
equipment is standard and has seen little service. In 
fact, many of the machines are offered in their original 
crates, these crates never having been opened. The 
equipment is being auctioned off and some remarkable 
low prices have been done. As an instance, several 


Brown & Sharpe grinders, which have never been used, 
were sold at $35. Most of this equipment was purchased 
by dealers and sellers of used equipment, although a num- 
ber of orders were placed by manufacturers. Some equip- 
ment still is to be disposed of. 

Trading, on the whole, in the eastern machine tool mar- 
ket is at a low ebb, there being no inquiries or orders 
of special consequence. 

Activity in the overhead crane market continues small. 
The largest order to be reported is one calling for three 
1%-yard grab bucket cranes, with 16, 80 and 102-foot 
spans, respectively, for the Eastern Tanners Glue Co., 
Dowanda, N. Y. This business, it is reported, went to the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee. Another order 
involves a 30-ton crane with 56-foot span, for the Austin 
Co., Philadelphia. The crane is for installation at Corn- 
wall, Pa. and will be built by the Whiting Foundry 
& Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill. The Metal & Thermit 
Corp., 120 Broadway, New York, placed a 3-ton electric 
crane with 27-foot span, for Chrome, N. J., with the 
Champion Engineering Co., Kenton, O. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Boston, placed an order for a 6-ton bridge 
crane for the Saco-Lowell Co., Lowell, Mass., with the 
Shaw Electric Crane Co., Muskegon, Mich. The navy 
department closed bids recently on five 40-ton electric 
cranes, for installation at the New York, Philadelphia and 
Norfolk navy yards. The Niles-Bement-Pond Co. was 
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CHISEL STEEL 
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This is the steel that is baffling science. 
File hard yet readily bent, not once 
but many times. 


Its wide hardening range is a point of 
unusual merit. 


Seminole will withstand any usage to 
which it may be subjected in actual 
service. 


Seminole will reduce your chipping 
costs for you. 


Invented and made by 


The Ludlum Steel Co. 


Watervliet, N. Y. 
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low bidder, but formal award of the business has not been 
announced. 

Demand for locomotive cranes also is light. In fact, 
the past few months there has been an appreciable falling 
off. In August, orders placed with these interests 
amounted to a little more than one-third of the normal 
capacity of the industry, something like 115 cranes. Of 
this amount, approximately one-half went to one builder, 
while the remainder was allotted among the other manu- 
facturers, in lots of one to three cranes. In September, 
trading was even less active. 

However, locomotive crane manufacturers are not so 
poorly situated at their plants as the foregoing facts 
would indicate. The majority have allied lines upon 
which to rely, such as ore and coal handling and certain 
other types of conveying equipment. Much of this is of a 
highly specialized character, in which there is relatively 
little competition. Locomotive cranes can be delivered by 
some builders at this time within three to four weeks. 


Tool Users Disinclined to Purchase 


HICAGO, Oct. 11—Unwillingness to close character- 
izes the attitude of equipment users, who seem to 
have the idea that it may be to their advantage to buy 
later whatever they can put off taking now. While 
August was a light month in total business in this dis- 
trict a slight upturn was seen in September by some deal- 
ers, although the business was far from the average total 
of preceding months. The present month seems likely 
to make a smaller showing than last. Just what forms the 
basis for the waiting attitude must be sought outside the 
equipment market, in the general situation and uncertainty, 
for no indication of a price decline has manifested itself 
and quotations have moved neither up nor down. 
Railroads, well known to be in need of much equip- 
ment, are backward about closing, except in a few in- 
stances, and no new inquiries of importance have come 
out recently. Neither have important roads closed for 
their needs recently inquired for. Apparently the North- 
western railroad is about ready to place its business. 
Some dealers specializing in heavy equipment, com- 
pressors, boilers and cranes, feel some quickening in de- 
mand and are moving some secondhand material. In gen- 
eral crane inquiry is quiet but some demand exists for 
locomotive cranes. Simonsen Koons, Chicago, is in the 
market for a second-hand 15 to 25-ton locomotive crane. 
The Universal Machine & Tool Co., Chicago, will build 
a 2-story plant. The East St.Louis Locomotive & Car 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill, is about to start construction of 
the first unit of its plant. The Jorgenson Mfg. Co., 
Waupaca, Wis., is building a brass foundry equipped with 
five electric furnaces. The Topeka Iron & Foundry Co. 
will build a foundry, machine shop and structural shop. 


Sales Small Although Inquire Rate Increases 


LEVELAND, Oct. 12.—Sales of machinery and ma- 

chine tools in this territory are limited, although in- 
quiries continue fairly numerous. Sellers answer many 
inquiries, however, quoting attractive prices and no action 
follows, thus denoting a tendency to shop around. In- 
stances also are cited where plant superintendents and 
others, who, under curtailed production programs, have 
time to investigate improvements in mechanical 
equipment. They send inquiries to manufacturers which 
in turn are referred to the dealers and in nine cases 
out of a dozen, the machine asked for is not suited to the 
individual ,need in any way. For instance an inquiry 
was received in Cleveland for a tapping machine. The 
job for which it was wanted called for the tapping of 15 
holes per day or approximately 450 monthly. The machine 
inquired about can tap 450 holes in a 7%-hour day, hence 
the dealer who handled the inquiry told the inquirer he 
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could and would not sell the machine to him because of 
its impracticability for that particular job. Following up 
numerous quotations, sellers are told: “We are just 
figuring.” Collections continue poor. Deliveries are im- 
proving. Prices remain firm, although a slight advance 
by a Cleveland drilling machine manufacturer is reported. 
Among cancellations reported is one of four lathes ‘on 
order for several months. 

Recently purchased by the Empire Machinery Exchange 
Co., Citizens building, Cleveland, from the Root & Vander- 
voort Engineering Co., Moline, Ill, 45 or 50 machines 
are being offered for sale. This stock is valued at approxi- 
mately $75,000 and the machines are arriving in Cleve- 
land at the rate of three carloads daily. The Empire Ma- 
chinery Exchange Co., which recently was incorporated 
with $50,000 capital and of which F. F. Brodie is presi- 
dent and W. C. Werley, secretary-treasurer, has leased 
10,000 square feet warehouse space to receive the ma- 
chinery, which includes engine lathes, slotters, drill 
presses, vertical milling machines, grinders, etc. 

Among the companies recently closing on equipment 
in Cleveland are the Gardner-Bryan Co., 419 Frankfort 
avenue, Cleveland, the National Lamp Works, that city. 
The latter company is reported to have purchased three or 
four machines on its recent large list. The Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Co., Cleveland, ordered a pump for a 
Bausch multiple spindle drill and some flexible tubes. 
Numerous sales of small items like chasers, pipe dies, etc., 
are reported. 

Those who recently have inquired for equipment in 
Cleveland include the Standard Pipe Covering Co., that 
city, one %-inch pipe threading machine; the Michigan 
Stamping Co., Detroit, one large Ingersoll-Rand air com- 
pressor; the Union Tool Co., Carnegie, Pa., one each 2500 
and 3500 pound steam hammers; and the Hydraulic Steel- 
craft Co., Cleveland, one 3 or 334-foot radial drill. This 
latter company also is understood to be interested in an 
electric jib crane. The Sterling-Knight Co., Cleveland, 
wants some machinery and small equipment is wanted by 
the Thomart Motor Co., Akron, O., and the | Liberty 
Folder Co., Sidney, O. The Ohlen-Bishop Co., Columbus, 
O., saw manufacturer, wants a 42-inch 3-drum endless 
belt sander, complete with all parts. The C. & B. Line, 
East Ninth street pier, Cleveland, wants a second hand 
lathe with attachments, 24-inch swing x 10-foot between 
centers. The Eagle Nut & Forging Co. wants a trimming 
press, one 20-inch shaper and a 24 x 24-inch x 6-foot 
planer. . 

Inquirers from a distance who are seeking equipment 
in Cleveland, include the Breitenbach Machinery Co., Mil- 
waukee, which wants a 30 x 30-inch x 12-foot planer and 
a 24-inch shaper. N. A. Harrington, Sanford, N. C., wants 
one 20-inch drill press and 16 or 20-inch shaper and sev- 
eral lathes. The Continental Car Co. of America, Louis- 
ville, Ky., soon will purchase equipment to co-ordinate 
its departments and increase production in the dump and 
mine car departments. 

Stated on reliable authority, the General Motors Co., 
Detroit, and elsewhere is asking that on all quotations 
asked, the prices be named which will apply 60 days 
hence, since it will not buy in the interval, but intends to 
place its orders in December or January. This practice is 
spreading throughout the automotive industry and many 
dealers expect a flood of business after the first of the 
year. 

Manufacturers who are expected to issue inquiries soon 
are the Landall Tractor Co., Carey, O., recently in- 
corporated at $500,000 and the Buckeye Tractor Co., 
Cleveland, organized recently by S. C. Barbour, W. H. 
Roberts, J. A. Rainee and others. F. G. Huston, R. M. 
Kurtz, W. R. Kurtz, H. J. Graves and C. A. Carpenter are 
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Kreodone floors mean Permanence 


ae 


HE Bohn Foundry of Detroit first proved to its 
satisfaction the truth of the claim—then ordered 


a big installation of KREODONE. 


—And that, tersely, is the story of hundreds of plants and 
factories, where the sterling character of KREQODONE 
floors eventually came to fill a long felt want. 


In the face of ample and conclusive evidence, there can 
be no doubt but that KREODONE improves working 
and production conditions; does away with common 
delays and accidents due to poor floors; reduces repairs 
and maintenance to practically nothing and just shone 
eliminates fire risk. 


The ultimate cost of a decay-proof, permanent KREO- 
DONE floor is less than that of any other known floor 
material. Consider carefully the following specific facts 
before you buy. 

Every KREODONE block is of selected, long-leaf yellow pine. 
Through treatment with PURE creosote oil proofs each block against 
moisture, acid, grease, machine oils and decay. Does not bleed tar. 
Warm in winter, cool in summer, level, sanitary, solid, resilient and 


restful, KREODONE is the better, the ideal plant floor. 


‘KREODONE, for twenty-three years the one, PURE, creosote 
oil. Watch that spelling—it means Quality and Service.”’ 


REPUBLIC CREOSOTING CO., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Plants: Indianapolis Minneapolis Mobile Seattle Norfolk 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
315 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago Berkley Ward, Norfolk 445 Central Bldg., Seattle 


206 Erie County Bank Bldg., Buffalo 222 Society for Savings Bldg., Cleveland Masonic Temple, Mobile 
152 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 834 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 211 Hammond Bldg., Detroit 
638 Old South Bidg., Boston 828 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis 735 M & M Bank Bidg., Milwaukee 
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interested in the Landall company. The Canton Car Co., 
Canton, O., recently was organized with a capital of 
$100,000. The Warren Metallic Bed Co., Warren, O., 
incorporated at $300,000 will build a 90 x 440-foot plant. 
The Suitt Bros. Mfg. Co., Cambridge O., has increased 
its capital from $25,000 to $100,000. The Schwartz Motor 
Truck Corp., Reading, Pa, will erect a manufacturing 
unit 90 x 440-foot to cost $250,000. The Safety Fender 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., is to equip itself to manufacture 
auto fenders. The Mueller Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
will erect and equip several additions. The General Ma- 
chine & Iron Works, Detroit, plans an addition to its 
plant, 65 x 100 feet, to cost $60,000. The Globe Mfg. Co., 
Tiffin, O., is completing some additions. 


Inquiries in Pittsburgh Involve Only Small Tools 


ITTSBURGH, Oct. 12—The machine tool market in this 

district during the past week has been extremely quiet 
and light inquiries that have come out have involved only 
unimportant tools. The railroads still are asking for 
estimates preliminary to the completion of their budgets 
for 1921 purchases and manufacturers and dealers are of 
the opinion that they will be actively in the market by the 
end of the year, or early in the next year. Some steel 
interests also continue to ask for estimates but it like- 
wise is true that some of them have canceled orders. 
The southwest lines of the Pennsylvania railroad are in- 
quiring for a drill press and a boring mill for its Colum- 
bus, O., shops. Improvement in the railroad situation has 
expedited deliveries of machine tools and made it possible 
to reduce stocks which have been held awaiting shipment. 


Large Tool Lists Scarce in Canada 


ORONTO, Ont., Oct. 11.—Business in the machinery 
and machine tool markets of Canada continues active 
and dealers say that they are doing considerable business 
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in machinery for changes in or additions to existing 
equipment, but large lists are scarce. All signs point to 
increased buying within the next few weeks. The de- 
mand for small tools is showing more life, while at the 
same time dealers are pushing these lines more than they 
did in the past, and are finding users ready to buy. There 
is a lot of small business offering and during the week 
the Canadian National Railways issued a list of carbon 
drills. 

Recent talk of price cutting has no basis in fact and no 
statements have been issued by producers bearing on the 
subject. Prices continue to hold up, in fact it is stated 
that some manufacturers are guaranteeing their prices to 
hold for several months. Several single inquiries for 
equipment made their appearance in the local market this 
week. and among those desirous of securing equipment 
are: Manton Bros., 105 Elizabeth street, Toronto, are in 
the market for a gap lathe, 10 feet between centers, 40- 
inch swing. The Preston Woodworking Machinery Co., 
Preston, Ont., is in the market for a 7% horsepower, 3- 
phase, 25-cycle, 550-volt, 500 revolutions per minute motor. 
L. Lovitz, 369 Sorauren avenue, Toronto, is in the ‘market 
for a 2-ton stiff-leg derrick, complete with 40-foot boom. 

Among those companies which propose establishing 
manufacturing plants in Camada or those who will build 
additions to existing plants and are looked to as the chief 
buyers in the Canadian machinery and machine tool 
markets are: The Hanover Portland Cement Co., Han- 
over, Ont., is building an addition to its plant and will 
instal] machinery to increase its output. The Yellowhead 
Coal Co., Coalspur, Alta., G. H. Eaton, general manager, 
will build a coal handling plant there to cost $2,000,000. 
The Oncida Community Co., Niagara Falls, Ont., propose 
to erect three additional manufacturing buildings and to 
install new equipment. The Mann Axe Co., Ltd, St. 
Stephen, N. B., is building an axe factory to cost $50,000 
and will require equipment. 








Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 








Among New England Plants 


HOULTON, ME.—The Maine Motor Machinery Co. $200,000 


V. Doherty and Nathaniel Tompkins. Boston. 


plans the erection of a boiler house. 


FALL RIVER, MAGS.—The Somerset Stove 
ty plans the erection of a foundry at a cost of 
$50,000. 


FITCHBURG, MASS.—The Auto Mailing Machinery 


capital by Alton F. Tupper, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by Thomas Mass., Warren F. Freeman and M. Fraser, both of 


HYDE PARK. MASS.—The Franklin Foundry Co., 
Franklin, Mass., will move here aS soon as a found- 
ty now under construction is completed. The 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Randolph Embiler, 
street, is having plans prepared for the erection of a 
foundry, 56 x 96 feet, to cost about $25,000. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Associated Tinsmiths & 
Co. has been incorporated to build machinery with Roofers Corp. has been incorporated with a capital 


building will be 60 x 62 feet, and cost about 
$15,000, 


MALDEN, MASS.—The Standard Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated to make shoe appliances with $30,000 
capital by Robert M. Elmstrom, E. L. Elmstrom and 
A. Burton Wimstrom, Medford, Mass. 


Arlington, 





stock of $100,000, by M. and C. Blecher and M. 
Weimchelblatt, 593 Flushing avenue. 
BUFFALO.—The Rustless Rule Co. plans an adii- 


ll King 


tion to its plant, I-story, 17 x 65 feet, to cost 


about $10,000. 
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TELLITE, the untempered, heat resisting, diamond- 
hard-alloy again demonstrates its superiority as a 


high speed cutting tool. 


In this test a horizontal boring machine with 
inserted blade heads of Stellite was used. The 
operation was rough boring cylinder blocks, 434” 
by 1134” deep. With a spindle speed of 80 ft. per 
minute, the cutting time for Stellite was 3 min. 
15 sec. per cylinder block, while High Speed Steel 
required 4 min. 30 sec. for the same operation. 


Also the Stellite tools averaged a minimum of one 
day to one grinding, while the High Speed Steel 
had to be ground on an average twice a day. 


Stellite’s 
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: ANOTHER STELLITE RECORD 
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Production Increased Approximately 











iar hardness, its ability to cut better at red heat than 


when cold, its increased effectiveness at speeds which ruin the best 
High Speed Steel—these properties account for the remarkable results 


Tools. 


everywhere today in machine shops equipped with Stellite 


Stellite’s Field Service Engineers are available, without obligation 


on your part, to demonstrate Stellite in your plant. 


With accurate 


data on practically any operation in which you may be interested, they 
will help you to determine how Stellite will increase production and 
effect savings for you. Write to arrange demonstration dates. 


HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


8-20-T-4 
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BIRDSBORO, PA.—The E. G. Brooks Iron Co. 
plans a crusher plant. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.—The Scotia Works, a new 
local industry. will operate a plant for the 
manufacture of brass, aluminum and other metal 
castings. James Inglis heats the company. 


PA.—The Roberts & Mandor Stove 
100 »* 


HATBORO, 
Co. will erect an addition to its foundry, 
150 feet. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A contract for a machine shop 
addition for J. C. Hadik bas been awarded to Pitus 
& Hutton. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Carven File Co., 3231 Fred- 
erics avenue, ic reported planning a power plant, 
l-story, 27 x 48 feet, to cost about $13,500. 


rHILADELPHIA.—Elwood Ivin’s Tube Works has 
advised it plans to rebuild its plant which was 
recently damaged by fire, but states that at the 
present time it has no replacement needs. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Thompson Levering Co., elec- 
trical measuring instruments, has been incorporated with 
a captial stock of $5000, by William J. Thompson, 
D. J. Corcoran and A. J. Levering. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Eastern Rim & Wheel Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock $ 
000. by Richard J. Crozier, William N. 
Manning P. Brown, Wyncote, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Leiser Gas Stove Co. 
cently was incorporated with a capital stock 
$35,000, by William A. Leiser, L. 8. Leiser 
Walter K. Cook. 


of $50,- 
Jarvis and 


re- 
of 
and 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Reybuna Mfg. Co. has 
awarded a contract to William Steele & Sons for 
a 4-story, 80 x 340-foot factory building: a 1-story, 
SO x 224 foot building, a 30 x 100-foot garage, 
and a power house. 


PHILADELPHIA—William Steele & Sons, this 
city, have been awarded the general contract for 
three factory additions by the Daniels Motor Co., 
Reading, Pa. One building will be 2-stories, 80 x 
475 feet, another l-story, 80 x 425 feet and the 
third 2-stories, 40 x 100 feet. 


PITTSBURGH.—The D. P. Dumi Structural Steel 
Co. plans a plant, l-story, 76 x 150 feet. 


PITTSBURGH.—The Grier Bros. Co., 124 Second 
avenue, tinware, etc., plans a plant extension 65 x 
100 feet, to cost about $20,000. 


PITISBURGH.—The American Founky & Con- 
struction Co., 4700 Second avenue, has a permit 
for an addition to its plant. 


PITTSBURGH.—The V. C. Getty 
others, 
Kraus dJr., 


PITTSBURGH.—The Wickman Scorew Works has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, 
by HH. M. Wickersham, 0. C. Zimmerman and 
Stanley Lyon, Sewickley, Pa. 


PLUMB ORERK, PA.—The H. 
a foundry, 73 x 700 feet, 


READING, PA.—The Reading Hardware Co. will 
build a manufacturing building, 4-stories, 72 x 115 
feet. ‘ 


READING, PA.—The Gmy Iron Foundry Co. 
plans a plant addition, 60 x 360 feet, at a cost 
of $40,000. 


SCRANTON, PA.—The Scranton Enameling Co tas 
been incorporated with a captial stock of $25 "00 
by B. E. Watson, 709 Madison avenue, Pitsburgh, 
ang = othets. 

WAYNESBORO, PA.—The Waynesboro Wrought Iron 
Nipple Works, recently organized, bas arranged for 
a plant, 35 x 70 feet. 


WILKES BARRE, PA.—The Owen Pennsylvania 


84] Fourth avenue, is interested. 


Murphy Co. plans 
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Corp.. machinery, has been in corporated with a 
capital stock of $5000, by James F. Orr, Newton 
C. Owen and ©. Murray Roat, Kingston, Pa. 


PRIDCETON, N. J.—The Lyons Electric Appli- 
ance Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000, by John P. Lyons, R. E. Shoemaker 
and Frank R. Bacon, to manufacture electrical ap- 
pliances, ete. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Bayway Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. plans a plant building at a cost of $20,- 
000, to be 1-story high. 

JERSEY CTY, N. J.—The Prentiss Tool Co., 439 
Communipaw avenue, contemplates an extension to 
its plant. 


NEWARK.—A $40,000 factory building will be 
erected here by the New York Auto Top & Supply 
Co. The building will be 1-story, 63 x 118 feet. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Barlow Foundry, Inc, 51 
New Jersey Railroad avenue, has plans for a build- 
ing, 20 x 86 feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Abrasive Machine & Sup 
ply Co., 221 Halsey street, tas leased a plant ‘vr 
a new works. 

NEWARK, N. J.—-The Somer Tool & Machr~ 
Works, 89 Academy street, has been oragnized tu 
manufacture machinery, etc., by I. Otto Somer 
West End avenue, New York, and others. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Shur-Loc Elevator Safety 
Co. has leased a 4-story building, to be utilized for 
the manufacture of devices for locking elevator 
doors. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The H. & F. Brass Foundry 
will start work shortly on a 42 x 120-foot addition. 
The building will be 1-story and cost about $20,- 
00 


NEWARK, N. J.—The LeCompete Co., automo- 
bile hardware, has advised it is erecting a build- 
ing, 2-stories, 75 x 140 feet, which is expected tv 
be ready for occupation about Dec. 1. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The plant of the Butterwortii- 
Judson Co., chemical manufacturer, recenily was 
damaged by fire. The loss was estumuted at 
$200,000. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Florence Tool Mfy. Ce. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10%,- 
600, by F. Oscar Rice, M. Rittenbank and L[arry 
Silverstein. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Foster Screen Co. has bece 
organized with a capital stock of of $100,00, by T. 
B. Keith, 8. G. Foster and Clarence L. Nelson, 391 
Mulberry street, and others. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Thermoid Rubber Co. 


Lt 


Central States Activity 


APPLETON, WIS.—The Appleton Peat Products 
«Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$60,000, by S. W. Murphy, C. C. Nelson and J. P. 
Frank. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—A 2-story shop, warehouse 
and office building, 80 x 100 feet, will be erected 
by the Corl Hartman ©o., manufacturer and dealer 
in Machinery, ete. 

WENASHA, WIS.—The United States Tractor & 
Machinery Co. has awarded a contract for a ma- 
chine shop extension, 75 x 200 feet. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Victory Mfg. Co. is having 
plans drawn for a plant, 1-story, 50 x 156 feet, 
to cost $75,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Nelson Timer Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000, by 
Walter Steinmetz, C. Steinmetz and others. 


OSHKOSH, Wis.—The Molle Typewriter Co. will 
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plans an addition to its plant, 10 x 80 
feet, to cust about $15,000, 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Gasser Mfg. Co. is hav- 
ing plans drawn for a plant, 100 x 100 feet, 
to munufactare hoists, ete., at a cost of $85,000. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Peters Motor Corp. is re- 
ported planning to equip a plant. W. P. Cubberley, 
ill East State street, is vice president. 


ELSMERF, DEL.—The National Adjustable Bed & 
Spring Co. will erect a plant, I-story, 42 x 115 
feet, to cost about $25,000. 


BALTIMORE,—A 2-story, 150 x 167-foot machine 
shop will be erected by the Spann Motor Co. 


BALTIMORF.—The J. J. Lacey Co., iron works, 
plans erection of a foundry at an estimated cost 
of $14,000. 


BALTIMORE.--The Bull Dog Lock Washer Co., 
269 South Seventh street, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $125,000, by G. R. Holmes, 
Charles K. Abrahams and others. 


BALTIMORE.—The Novelty Steam Boiler Works 
has been reorganized, by ©. 8. Jennings, &. J. 
kitchen, and others, and plans to erect a plant ad- 
dition, 


BALTIMORE.—The P. Kell (o., Inc., Halliday and 
Center streets, is reported planning a sheet metal- 
working plant, two stories, 70 x 165 feet, to cost 
$100,000. 


CUMBERLAND, MD.—The Ohio River Steel Found- 
ry Co. has been chartered at $350,000 by Thomas 
R. Heyward, Pittsburgh; Alexander Sweeney, F. M. 
Adams, Samuel Coe and Carlton Hughes, Cumber- 
land. 

CUMBERLANS, MD.—An option has been taken 
by the New Detroit Car Corp., Detroit, on a fac- 
tory site. Should this option be taken up, the 
Detroit company will begin construction about the 
middle of October. The plant, it is said, will 
consist of nine units, measuring 100 x 600 feet. 
The Detroit company has just been recently organr- 
ized with a capital of $27,000,000. William Jor- 
dan, Detroit, is secretary and treasurer. 

FREDERICK, MD.—Price Bros., manufacturer of 
castings, ete., is reported planning a plant addition. 


RICHMOND, VA.—The pattern and machine shops 
of the Tredegar Co. recently were damaged by fire. 

RICHMOND, VA.—The Tredegar Co. has plans to 
rebuild its burned machine and pattern shops. 


SCOTTSVILLE, VA.—The Big Bend Power (o. ail! 
be incorporated by F. C. Moon and others, and will 
erect a plant on the James river. 


1-story, 








increase its capital stock from $500,000 to $5,000,- 
000, and plans have been prepared for plant ad- 
ditions. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Steel Products Mfg. Oo., 
capitalized at $80,000, has been chartered to 
manufacture automobile parts by W. H. Cahill, 
L. J. Quinn and A. L. Syrike. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Northern Furniture Co. 
is having plans drawn for a power house, 4-stories, 
60 x 200 feet, to cost $200,000. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—-Initial steps have been taken 
to loesate here by the Thompson Type Machine Co., 
223 West Erie street, Chicago, which has con- 
tracted with the Globe Co. for the manufacture of 
type casting machines until it has erected its own 
plant. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—The American Broach & 


(Continued on Page 1098) 
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Fool- Proof and so 


‘THE remarkable service given by PROMET, 
The Heat-Treated Bearing Metal, in every kind 


of machinery is by no means its only claim to 


consideration. 


ROMET is “fool-proof’. It eliminates all 
loss due to the careless handling of babbitt. 
PROMET is unaffected by any application of 
heat below 2000 degrees F. It cannot be 


‘‘burned . 


N? SKILL is required in handling PROMET. Just heat it 
to from 800 to 850 degrees F. and pour it. 


PRoee: can be repoured a thousand times and will remain 
the same perfect metal after the thousandth repouring as 
after the first. . It cannot deteriorate or lose its properties. 


£ Sng man who has once poured PROMET remembers it by 
the absence of dross. PROMET is 100 per cent bearing 


metal. 


b lane shrinkage of PROMET is negligible 


HE word “PROMET™ on your bearing metal stands for 


these properties and superior service—always. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 











To The American Crucible Products Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 

Please send me without charge, the miniature pig ot PROMET, 
Guarantee coupons and information regarding the use of PROMET in 


” State Kind of Machinery 





Che Seaariccn Crucible Products Company 


Elyria, Ohio. 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Steel Works Scrap vase As et to 28.50 
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FORGE FLASHINGS 
$20.99 te 21.99 


Iron Mill Scrap ieago, 18.50 te 19.00 


18.00 to 19.00 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 12.00 to 13.00 
BA 8. oc co ccacctcves $82. f 19.00 to 20.00 


t . No. 8. 
Gee tee 1 ; . “hicago $21.50 to 22.00 
Chicago, No. 2 . \. . 17.90 te 18.00 
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— Figg ay Ancw BARS AND TRAWe" '« 

$23.09 to 38.59 
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INQUIRIES AND ORDERS 


GIVEN EVERY ATTENTION. 
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McCORMICK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 











THE JAMES S. MILLER CO. 
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(Continued from Page 1094) 


Machine Co. has completed a large addition and ts 
reported planning the erection of another unit. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—The Saranac Ma- 
chine Co. is building a plant for the manufacture 
of box making machinery. 


BRENTON HARBOR, MICH.—The Vissering Ma- 
chine Co.’s plant has ~pureased the Crary 
Machine (o.’s plant and is erecting a new ma- 
chine shop. 

BRIGHTON, 
purchased a site 
x 220 feet. 

DETROIT.—The American Machine Products Co. 
has started erection of a 1-story plant building. 


DETROIT.—The Detroit Heat Treating Co. has 
let the contract for the erection of a plant ad- 
dition. 

DETROIT.—The Brass Products Co. has let a 
contract for the erection of a foundry and of- 
fice building. 

DETROIT.—The General Spring & Wire Co., C. L. 
Clark, secretary, will build a 1-story plant and boiler 
house, 200 x 250 feet, costing $175,000. 


Machine & Iron Works 
l-story, 65 x 100 


MICH.—Th Gove Motor Car Co. has 
on which it plans a plant, 80 


DETROIT.—The General 
plans on addition to its plant, 
feet, to cost $60,000. 

DETROIT —The Atlas Iron & Steel Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000, by 
J. W. Base. 135 Peterboro street, and others. 


DETROIT.—The Styers Mfg. Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $500,000, by John 
KE. Styers, 824 Iroquois avenue, and others. 


DETROIT.——The Firestone Radiator Mfg. Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
Max Firestone, 88 Goodwin avenue, and others. 


DETROIT.—The Bamlet-Alden Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to manu- 
facture motor vehicles, by George F. Bamiet, 
7 East Willis avenue, and others. 


DETROIT.——The Johnston Supply Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital ctock of $25,000, to manu- 
facture plumbing and heating supplies, by William 
B. Johnston, 279 Atkinson avenue, and others. 


LANSING, MICH.—The Jarvis Engineering Co. is 
building a plant addition, 40 x 165 feet, which will 
be equipped with traveling cranes. 


NILES. MICH.—-The Niles Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporatd with a capital stck of $150,000 to 
manufacture auto parts, etc., by Nathan Robinson, 
106 Rowena street, and others. 


CHICAGO.—The Storkham Pipe & Fitting Co. 
plans a plant, to cost $40,000. 


CHICAGO.—-The American Forge Co., 2503 Blue 
Teland avenue, plans a plant at a cost of $300,- 
000. 

CHICAGO.—The Star Brass Works, 3120 Carroll 
avenue, has plans for a plant ubilding, 47 x 159 
feet to cost $11,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Fances Nygre Foundry Co., 2542 
Fillmore street, has let a contract for an exten- 
sion to its plants, 20 x 37 feet, to cost $4000. 


HICAGO.—The Charles G. Stevens Co, 33 
South Jefferson street, will build a il-story ware- 
house at a cost of $75,000. 


CHICAGO.—-The [Illinois Malleable Iron Co. is 
faving plans drawn for a coal pulverizing plant. 
i-story, 40 x 75 feet. 

CHICAGO.—The <A. Baumbach Mfg. Co. 810 
West Lake street, is reported planning a foundry, 
59 x 150 feet at a cost of $15,000. 


CHICAGO —The A. P. Dole Valve Co. will build 
an addition, 1i-story, 120 x 120 feet, to cost $30,- 
000. 

CHICAGO,.——Tre Wilson Machinery Co., it is re- 
‘ ported, will erect a structural steep shop, 75 x 105 
feet, to Get $75,000. 


CHICAGO.—The Belden Auto Sheet Metal Yorks 
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plans a machine shop addition, 1-story, 25 x 67 
feet, to cost $10,000. 


CHICAGO.—The General Stamping & Mfg. Co. 
plans a machine shop, 1-story, 45 x 72 feet, to 
cost $10,000. 


CHICAGO.—Arehitect J. J. Novy, 
Ridegway avenue, is preparing plans 
chine shop, i-story, 36 x 123 feet, 
$16,000. 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The East St. Louis 


Locomotive & Car Co., R. W. Crawford president, 
5483 itis avenue Chicago, will build a 1-story 


2434 South 
for a ma- 
to cost 





Business Changes 


HE R. D. Nuttall Co. manu- 

facturer of gears, pinions and 
flexible couplings, has equipped 
new and permanent quarters at 
429 Title & Trust building, Phila- 
delphia, to handle direct, all busi- 
ness other than electric railway 
and mile haulage supplies. This 
office will be a direct office of 
the company and will be in charge 
of R. F. Fiske. 

oe eo 

The China, Japan & South 
America Trading Co. Ltd. has 
removed its offices to 110 William 
street, New York. 

* * * 

The New Advance Machinery 
Co., Van Wert, O., has been in- 
corporated at $100,000 to succeed 
the Advance Machinery Co., that 
city. 

* * 7 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine 
Co., has removed its headquarters 
from Twenty-fifth street and Wash- 
ington avenue, to Fifty-second street 
and Grays avenue, Philadelphia. 

a 
Inc, 91 
he ge 
soldering 


A. Hones, 
Brooklyn, 
gas 
furnaces, soft metal furnaces, tin- 


Charles 
Noble | street, 
automatic blast 


ning baths, burners and _ special 
appliances, has removed to Bald- 
win Long Island, N. Y. 











unit of its new plant on a 45-acere site recently ac- 
quired, the plant to cost $500,000. 


ALEXANDRIA, IND.—The Alexandria Metal Pro- 
ducts (o. plans to establish a plant here. 


ANDERSON. IND.—The Dice Machine Co. plans 
to double its capacity by an addition, 100 x 125 
feet to cost $50,000. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—-The Star Foundry Co., capi- 
talized at $150,000, has been chartered to manu- 
facture copper and iron castings by William J. 
Abigt, Edward Kiechle and F. L. Stoltz. 

MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—The Steel Fabrice Co. has 
awarded a contract for a factory building, 250 x 
500 feet, a 2-story o..ce building and boiler 
room, 40 x 60 feet, to cost $500,000. 


AKRON, ©.—The Akron Seruap Metal & Waste 


Paper (Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000, by S. Barber, M. Roren and 


othe s, 


CAMBRIDGE, 0.—The Cambridge Foundry & Ma- 
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chine Co. is reported planning a foundry building, 
80 x 120 feet. 


CANTON, 0.—The Canton Car Co. recently was 
inesrporated with a capital stock of $100,000, by 
M. A. O’Brien, Vernon Williams, T. R  Gillmore, 
C. J. Murphy and others. 


CAREY, 0.—The Landall Tractor Co. recently was 
incorporzted with a capital stock of $500,000, by 
F. G. Huston, R. M. Kurtz, W. R. Kutz, @& J. 
Graves, C. A. Carpenter and others. 


CINCINNATI.-—The Mueller Machine Tool Co. is 
reported planning several plant additions. 


CINCINNATI.—The Hodges Stucco Machine (Co. 
recently was incorpoated with a cpital stock of 
$10,000, by W. H. Morris, J. T. Rowell, A. EL 
Morrill and others. 


CLEVELAND—The R. F. Carpenter Mfg. Co., 978 
East Sixty-fourth street, is reported planing a plant 
addition, one story, 14 x 37 feet, to cost $5000. 


CLEVELAND.—The Accurate Machine Co. will build 
an addition to its plant, l-stery, 60 x 180 feet, 
cost $40,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Wagner Mfg. Co. will ex- 
tend its foundry, 80 x 180 feet, at a cost of 
$50,000. 

CLEVELAND.—tThe Jacob Laub Baking Co. plans 
a boiler house at a cost of $15,000, 3-stories, 
30 x 50 feet. 

CLEVELAND.—The Rickersburg Brass Co., 3612 
Perkins avemue, is reported planning a foundry addi- 
tion, 

CLEVELAND.—The Clay Engine Mfg. Co., 864 
ast Seventy-second street, is reported planning a 
l-siory plani building to cost $50,000. 


CLEVELAND.—The Warnsman Truck Body Co., 5818 
Walworth avenue, is reported planning a plant build- 
ing, one story, 30 x 40 feet, to cost about $10,000. 


CLEVELAND.—The Clymer Machine (€o. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, by 
J. A. Penner, C. L. Stocker and others. 


_ CLEVELAND.—The Empire Machinery Exchange Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,- 
000, by W. C. Werley, H. J. Griston and others. 


CLEVELAND.—Tie American Geometric Appliance 
Co. recently was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $15,000, by G. W. Fleming, 8. Ward and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The United States Steel Spring Wire 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000, by E. Brown, L. 8. Sobel and others. 


CLEVELAND.—The Beck Roller Co. recently was 
incorporated with a capital stock vf $10,000, by 
A. B. Peck, R. H. Sunkle, C. C. Lipstreu, H R. 
Lipstreu and M. J. Carl 

CLEVELAND.—The Window Tool Co., 1565 East 
Seventeenth street, is reported planning an addition 
to its plant, one story, 46 x 130 feet, to cost 
about $50,000. 

CLEVFLAND.—The Cleveland Folding Bed Co. m 
erecting an addition, and it has purchased a new 
site containing three brick factory buildings, which 
have about 15,000 square feet of floor space. Ta* 
plant will be used for the manufacture of bei 
stings. The company is in the market for soe 
motors and two or three punch presses. 


DELAWARE, 0.—The Delaware Brass Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000, by 
G. W. Fisher, S. P. Fisher, R. E. Fisher, J. H. 
Fisher and §. EK. Fisher. 

LIMA, 0.—The Lima Sheet Metal Products Co. 
has purchased a cite on which it plans a plant. 
It fecently increased its capital from $50,000 to 
$300,000. 

MASSILLON, 0.-—-The Industrial Appliance Co. has 
been ireorporated with a capital stock of $30,000, 
by J. C. Lewis, BE. F. Reinoehl and others. 


MASSILLON, 0.—The Lucius Reinforeed Tank Co. 
is reported planning the erection of a plant, one 
estoy, TO x 160 feet, ta cost about $75,000. 


(Concluded on Page 1102) 
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Do you buy 
Steel Castings 


or 


Farrell- Cheek 
Steel Castings 


There is a definite difference which is re« 
ognized by so large a per cent of the world’s 
l.ading manufacturers. 


This difference begins with the analysis of 
your blue prints and follows the casting 
throughout its making 


It is not a matter~of so many blue prints 
specifying steel, alloy, etc., poured into such 
and such mould—and cleaned up to look 
pretty good. 


This difference results from the vital in 
terest of every skilled man in laboratory 
and foundry. Each order is treated as an 
individual problem which gives them a 
cl ance to demonstrate their master crafts 
manship.. Each man has a pride in his own 
accomplishment and the result of that 
united effort and personal interest cannot 
fail to produce a uniform, homogeneous 
casting true in every respect to specifi 
tion. 


Castings we are proud to make 


Castings you are glad to take 


Let us show you results on your next 
order. 


Farrell-Cheek Steel 
Foundry Co. 


“Makers of steel castings that are a little better 
than the next best.” 


Sandusky, Ohio 





Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Revirw 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Iron Ore 


Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron...... 4 





Manganese Ore 


Brazilian, 48 to 50 per cent, e.if. Atlantic 
ports, 70 to 75 cents per unit. 
Indian 48 to 50 per cent. cif. Atlantic 
ports, 70 to 75 cents per unit. 
Caucasian, 48 to 50 per cent, f.0.b. cars, 
Atlantic ports, 70 to 75 cents per unit. 
FLUOR SPAR 


Washed gravel Kentucky and [Illinois mines, 
ey GD “ouczctdabdadesens sen $22.00 to 25.00 
Warehouse Prices 
Steel bars, Boston ........ee05+ 5.50¢ to 6.00¢ 
Steel bars, Chicato ........565. 3.48¢ to 3.938¢ 
Steel bars, Cleveland ........... 3.34c to 4.00¢ 
Steel bars, Detroit ..........4. 4.485¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 5.00e 
Steel bars, Phila, % inch and 
DE: o6deddhedes FbnSseors 6.00¢ 
Steel bars, New York .......... 3.48 to 4.75¢ 
Steel bars, Bt. Louis ........ 3.57 4c to 4.04 4e 
Steel bars, Cincinnati .......... 5.00¢ to 6.00¢ 
Steel bars, St. Paul .......... 3.76¢ to 4.50¢ 
Steel bars, Buffalo .........m.. 6 
Iron bars, Boston ........555+ 6.00¢ 
Iron bars, Buffalo ...........- 
Iron bars, Chicago ............ 3.98¢ to 4.61e 
DT GES ccsccccestess 4.485¢ 
a, i. Mi ccstescecert 4.60c 
Tron bars, Cincinnati .......... 4.50¢ 
Tron bars, Philadelphia ........ 5.00¢ 
Jron bars, New York .......... 4.75¢ 
Sy ED” cccdueseesccecse 3,58¢ to 4.08e 
SJE: cccececeeccenes 4.18¢ 
PD.  scstscccesgesund 5.50¢ to 6.00c 
Shapes, St. Louls ........... 8.67 Ke w 4.17%e 
i i Oe oes dtetuecéens 8.86¢ to 4.385¢ 
SG Fee TRIB cc ccccccccces 4.30¢ to 5.00¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland ..........6.. 3.44¢ 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 4.75¢ 
@hapes, Phila., smaller than 3 inch 5.00¢ 
DEEMED okceeseéncceee 4.15¢ 
Shapes, Cincinnati ............ 4.50¢ 
Ph MED - covcéeecesecces 4.30¢ 
Dn. d.c¢esecabents e 3.78¢ to 4.28¢ 
DME.  cccoetsesteecees 4.33¢ 
Sh, MD sb cedeccesedeecase 6.50¢ 
i MD ccc eeceasbet 3.875¢ to 4.375¢ 
i 2 Ce estiesecedoe aseds 4.06¢ to 4.865¢ 
Es TE Eo ccccccceccses 4.50¢ to 4.75¢ 
Plates, Cleve sensedeta@res 3.64¢ 
Plates, Phila., ‘%4-inch and heavier 5.50¢ 
Plates, Phila., yy-Inch ........ 6.00¢ 
Plates, Cincinmati ............. 6.00¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, N. Y. .. 7.23¢ to 9.00¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Phila. . 8.000 
No.10 bine anl. sheets, Chicago 4.68¢ to 7.13¢ 
No. 10 biwe anl. sheets, 6.75¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, 9.00¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo 7.15¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Detroit 6.95¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L.. 7.22%e 
No. 10 biwe anl. sheets, Cincinnati. 7.50¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 7.25¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago 5.T3e te 8.11e 
No. 28 black sheets, New York 8.60¢ to 9.00¢ 
No. @8 black sheets, Ph'la 9.25¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland 6.75¢ to 8.5060 
No, 28 black sheets, Boston..... 9.70 to 9.90¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati 9.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit 8.00 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis. . 8.20¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul .. 6.00¢ to &.39¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Buffalo 9.10¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chicago ... 9.61¢ 
No, 28 galv. sheets, New York.. .9.85¢ to 10.50¢ 
No, 28 galy. sheets. Phila. .... 11.00¢ 
No. 28 galy. sheets, Boston..... 11.00¢ to 11.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland.... 9.00c to 9.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati 9.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit 10.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, 10.60¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis 9.70¢ to 10.35¢ 
Bands, New York ........s005 6.43¢ to T.1le 
ES Si or &.00¢ 
DEM, <cccccscececesées 5.785¢ 
ET cco cctceves sete 6.35¢ 
Mees cvecces ceeds 6.60¢ 
BO, TED ciicwdccccveiecs 9.00¢ 
Hoops, New York ........00s. . 6.68c to 7.61¢ 


Hoops, Detroit .....66. eecesss 6.535¢ 





Cold rolled shafting, 


Buffalo .... 
Cold Rolled Shafting, New York .. 6.36 to 8.ile 
shafting. Boston .... 10.00¢ 


sees 6.36¢ to 8.11¢ 


Cold rolled rounds .... 
Cold rolled rounds, Detroit. . 


Mill Sheet Schedule 
Black 





Sizes 
inclusive, 24, 26, 28 and 








~ Freight Rates 





Teer e ee ee eee ee eee 


eee eee ee eee ee eee 
Pee eee eee eee) 
Tee ee ee eee eee eee) 


Tee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Tee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee 


a Cre, OF ay 
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CPR eee eee eee eee 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Tee eee ee eee eee ee 


Pacific coast {all rail) 











CORR 


Tee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


aREE EEF FEF 


cocsses ccevscccccccccces lh. 


Standard Sizes 
Gages Nog. 12 to 30 inc., 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
36 in. wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 in. long. 


Standard Sizes 
Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
Lengths —72-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 
Extras for width and length te be 


Tubular Goods 


Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads. 


Steel Pipe 
STANDARD WEIGHT lene 
Butt Weld 
Black Galvanized 
1%, % and 34-inch 47 050% 20% to 24 
MED . cosncas 51 t054% 36% to 40 
to 3-inch...... 54 w5Th 40% to44 
Lap Weld 
ee 47 050% 34% to 38 
2% to 6-inch..... 50 to53% 37% w4l 
7 to 12-inch...... 47 t050% 33% 37 
13 to 14-inch.. STH ted —s nc ececes 
ERED ccpscccese Be SPEER osccecsee 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
1 to B-ineh...... 52 55% 8814 to 42 
Lap Weld 
Q-inch ......... .. 45 t048% 382% to 36 


2% to G-inch.... 48 to51% 35% te39 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 


AMER. oe cee ccee 48 w5l% 35% to 39 
% to 1%-ineh 52 to 55 39% te 43 
2 to 3-inch....... 53 wo 56 40% to 44 

Lap 

B-inch § .....eeeees 45 w48% 33% to 37 
2% to 4-inch..... 48 to5i 36% to 40 
% to 6-inch 47 50 354% te 39 

to 8-inch...... 43 to46% 29% to 33 
9 to 12-inch...... 38 to4l% 24% to 28 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG ne 

OG -tath  ceccatorce to 42 28% to 32 
% to 1%-inch. 42 tw 45 3114 to 35 
2 to 2%-inch..... 44 w47% 33% to37 
be eee eee 37 w40% 27% to31 
2% to 4-inch 39 t042% 2914 to 33 
1% to 6-inch 38 tw41% 28% to 32 
T to 8-ineh...... 33 036% 19% to 23 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Butt Weld 
‘ne = ee sang tosuns 4 a0 35 
“inch... ... 00. to tell 
a ewe 19 29% 1g te tise 
4% to 1%-inch.. 24% 034% 8 wi8K 
Lap Weld 
eee 20% aoe 6% to 14% 
Te inch. Wig teateg wie eta 
-ineh.... te 
PLUGGED AND amen 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Black Galvanised 
-ineh coet 9 + 85 
Zn -wetsdas 13% to 23% 6% to +3% 
mee Gieese -- 18% 0 28% is beds; 
4 to 1%-inch.. 24% to84% 9% to 19 
Lap Weld 
ie 4 21% to 29% 8% to 16 
2% to 4iInch... 28% to 31% 11% tole 
4% to 6-inch.. re gad 10% to 18 
fT and 8-inch... 14% to 22 +. 
9 and 12-inch... Of alts 5 Ey 
DOUBLE EXTRA G, PLAIN EN 
Butt Weld 
ine 1536 0 499% 3% te-+ % 
a te +51 
& -inch - 20% to +22% 8% wm tus 
SD cases +38% 50 
1%: ‘ +22% +34 
1 awe +21% +83 


lap 
ote Lind 185 te 4 ae ou . tit 
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Place Your Future Chain Orders Now! 
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[N spite of the fact that we have the largest plants in the 
world, with unequalled facilities for the manufacture of 


elevating, conveying and power transmission chains, at times 
it becomes almost impossible to keep pace with the great demands made 


upon us. 

Every year sees greater expan- 
sions and additions to our chain 
plants. Within the last year we 
have installed two new furnaces, 
making a total of eight now run- 
ning to full capacity, and additional 


facilities for annealing, cleaning, grind- 
ing, assembling and similar processes. 


Yet, even with this greater produc- 
tion, we find it difficult to meet the 
demands of our trade as promptly as 
we should like. We are continually 
striving to better our facilities; to main- 


tain our same previous good service. 
We therefore suggest, in order to becertain of 
securing genuine Link-Belt Chains, that you 
place your orders for future needs at once. This 
trade mark >“ identifies our product. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY me 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Huntington, W. Va. . 


° SY St. Srovetend 
- . pao} Desk Be. Jetroit - - 
- Central Nat’) Bank > Aenses City, Mo 


- Ell.cott Restile - - M 
Bare - sd'nac | Basa Bia Portland, Ore. > > 


INDIANAPOLIS TORONTO 


Pir ve. 5 
d >tark Sts 
Moi row 


« - 0.0. Bins, & 
720 Brown- Marx Bidg. 


Say you saw it in THe Iron Trapve Reviro 
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(Concluded from Page 1098) 


MANSFIELD, 0.—The Ohio Brass ©Oo., H is re- 
ported ts planning a foundry building to cost 
$500,000. 

MASSILLON, 0.—The Massillon Steel Erecting 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000, by C. D. Yost, H. F. Diehiman, P. L. 
Huct and others. 

NEW PHILADFLPHIA.—The Ladel Mfg. Co. plans 
a foundry 88 x 300 feet. 

NORWALK, 0.—The Marsh Auto Accessory Co. 
plans a plant, I-story, 40 x 80 feet, to cost 
$7000. 

SPRINGFIELD, 0.—The Hoppes Mfg. Co., Belmont 
aveme, manufacturer of water purifiers, is reported 
plaming the erection of a plant addition, two stories, 
43 a 78 feet, to cost about $15,000. 


TOLEDO, 0.-—The Acklin Siamping Co., 1645 Dorr 
Strect, is reported planning a new plant. 
TOLEDO, 0.—The American Steel Tie Co. has 


been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, 


by T. L. Gifford H. A Stockstill, A. E. Hasselius, 
G. F. Potter and F. J. Fable. 

VAN WERT, 0.—The New Advance Machinery Co. 
rece:.tiy was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,006, by F. W. Leslie, D. L. Brumbach, J. W. 
Long vell, G. W. Kohn and T. C. Wilkinson. 


VERMILLION, 0.—The Metal Production Co. re- 
cently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, hy M. F. Ranney, J. B. Klimpfin, F. B. 
Ranney and others. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Work on the new plant 
of the Chesapeake Coal ©o. in Marion county is al- 
most completed and electrical apparatus is being 
installed. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Ohio Valley Mine 
Car & Mfg. Co. plans an office building, 1-story, 
22 x 46 feet, to cost $10,000. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The Connellsville By- 
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product Coal Co. has heen chartered at $5,000,000 Skilleoom and J. J. Snure, Wheeling. 


for operations in Mononalia county. The in- WHEELING, W. VA—The Safety Fender Corp 
corporators are J. A. Paisley, Cleveland; Stephen has been organized to manufacture automobile fenders, 
Arkwright, Fairmont; R. I. Davis, Pittsburgh; Thomas b; A. A. Anthony, A. A. Roth and others. 


JOPLIN, MO.—The 
ported plunning to erect a 
300 feet, and an office building, 2-5 & 
feet. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The Kansas City Power & 
Licht Co. is reported planning to enlarge its plant. 


KANSAS CITY.—-The Sunshine Safety Lamp Co. 
plans a plant, l-story, 50 x 115 feet. 

8ST. LOUIS.—The Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co. plans 
the erection of several plant buildings. 

ST. LOUIS.—The King Bee Spark Plug Co. has 
acquired a site on which it is reported plazninz 
a plant. 

ST. LOUIS.—The St. Louis Cer (Co., whic, 
capitalized at $500,000, is reported planning 0 
cquip a plant at a cost of $250,000, to he s&e- 
voted to the manufactwe of street cars. [. *. 
Brewster is president. 

CLAREMONT, OKLA.—The Automotive Equipment 
Co. has heen incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, by L. C. and D. E. Carpenter and J. M. 
Pope. 

SPIRO, OKLA.—An election will be held Nov. 4 
on the question of issting $40,000 in bonds for a 
waterworks pumping plant. H. G. Olmstead & Co., 
Oklahoma City, are engineers. 





TULSA, OKLA.—-A. H. Patterson plans a machine 
shop. 
TULSA, OKLA.—The Tulsa Structural Steel Co. 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000, by H. V. Carter, W. C. Meyers and 
J W. Cowles. 

WALTERS, OKLA.—This city plans improvements 
to the electric light, water and sewer systems. 


TULSA, OKLA.—The Chadderson-Nelson Toul & 
Supply Co. has been incorporated with a capita! 
stock of $50,000, by J. B. White Jr, L. W. 
Chadderson and H. K. Nelson. 

LEAVENWORTH, KANS.—The Abernathy Furnace 
Ce. plane the erection of a l-story plant building, 
at a cost of $125,000. 

TOPEKA, KANS.—The Topeka Foundry & Iron 
Works has purchased property on which it is re- 
ported planning several] buildings. 

TOPEKA, KANS.—An election will be held Nov. 
3 to vote on $460,000 im bonds for a waterworks 
pumping station and filtering plant. Black & Veatch, 
Mutual building, Kansas City, Mo., are engineers. 

WICHITA, KANS.—The Wichita Clear Vision 
Pump (Co., J. M. Crouse president, 1107 East Doug- 
las avenue, will build a plant 70 x 320 feet, cost- 
ing $500,000. 








New Trade Publications 





DIE BLOCKS.—-The Pennsylvania Forge Co., Phila- 
delphla, has published a 32-page illustrated booklet in 
whieh general data pertaining to die blocks and 
forging bars are given. The information is interesting. 


MECHANICAL SAND VALVE.-—The Nichols-Linters 
Co., Cleveland, is circulating an illustrated folder in 
which a mechanical sand valve for small electric and 
gasoline tractors, either trackless or rail, is described 
and illustrated. 


KETTLES.—An 8-page illustrated booklet is being 
circulated by the National Wrought Iron Annealing 
Box Co., Washington, Pa., in which several designs 
of galvanizing kettles and pots are described and 
illustrated, 


WATER HEATER.—The Griscom-Russell Co.. New 
York, has published a 16-page illustrated booklet in 
which feed-water heaters are described and illustrated. 
The heaters are described in detail and general data 
are given. Valves, etc., are also described and illus- 
trated in the booklet. 


CURRENT REGULATOR.-—The Westinghouse -Elec- 
trie & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a 
bulletin in which it describes and illustrates an auto- 
matic current regulator for electric are furnaces with 
movable electrodes. Wiring diagrams and photographs 
of detailed parts of this apparatus are given. 


WEATERS.—The Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, is cir- 
culating a GR-page ilhitstrated booklet in which heater 
requirements for fan heating and ventilating are pointed 
out, The booklet is replete with tables, all of which 
have been elahorated so as to include all cond'tions 
met with in practice. and curves have been added 


giving values for various steam pressures and air 
velocities, which enable any condition to be readily 
figured. The data given are interesting. 


TUOLS.—The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson 
Heights, Baltimore, is circulating a 30-page illus- 
trated booklet, in which eleciric air compressors, 
portable electric drills, electric valve grinders, etc., 
are described and illustrated. Each is described in 
detail and general data and specifications are given. 


LIGHTING.—The Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hobo- 


ken, N. J., is cirenlating an 18-page illustrated book- 
let, containing a treatise on lighting, including the 
Ulwamation of industrial plants of all kinds. The 


treatise is entitled “Studies in the Economies of 


Lighting,”” and is reprinted from the Central Station. 
GAS PRODUCER.—The Smith Gas Engineering Co., 
Dayton, ©.,. has published a 16-page flustrated 


bulletin, in which a new type mechanically operated 
installation for the generation and delivery of clean 
cold gas, is briefly described and illustrated. General 
data are given. 


RAILROAD SHOPS.—Dwight [. Robinson & Co., 
Ine., New York, has published a folder in which two 
shops which it erected for the Baltimore & Q@hio 
tallroad are described. Fourteen illustrations of the 
shons are given, and two line drawings show the layout 
of machine tools. 


FOUNDRY FLASKS.-—-The American Foundry Equip- 
ment Co., New York, is circulating an {lustrated 
booklet in which foundry equipment, such as corrugated 
steel flasks. fiesk bors, taper snap flasks, snap mold 





jackets, cast bottom plates and mounting frames, are 
Gesciibed and illustrated. 


ELECTRIC FURNACES.—The Electric 


Furnace Co., 
Alliance, 0., has published a 32-page illustrated 
bulletin in which the melting of nonferrous metals 
and annealing and heat treating in the electric 
furnace is described. General data pertaining to elec- 
tric furnaces are given, and the illustrations show the 
furnaces in actual use. 


ALLIGATOR SHEARS.—The Canton Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Canton, 0., is circulating a 24-page illus- 
trated catalog, in which alligator shears in various 
styles and sizes are described and illustrated These 
Shears cut from one inch square to three inches 
square inclusive. The machines are both belt and 
motor driven. 


SWITCHBOARD PANELS.—A bulletin has been is- 
sued ty the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
in which standard unit switchboard paneis are de- 
seribed and illustrated. In general the panels com- 
prise units for small capacity plants, direct current 
for one or move generators not larger than 240 kilo- 
watt, for mining service, grounded negative, and for 
three-wire lighting, grounded or ungrounded; alterating 
current for 240 and 480 volts with lever switches, 
for 4380 and 600 volts with oil circuit breakers, for 
1150 and 2300 volts. and for series incandescent and 
series are service; and for large capacity plants, 
direct current with double polarity, generator and 
feeder panels, and for railway service up to 1500 
wits, alternating current for induction motor starting 
and controlling, etc. A number of representative 
switchboards are illustrated in the bulletin. 

















